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muddy 
tomb  to 
stall  a 
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THE  Cake  Hole  at 
Plywood  Camp  is  the 
biz  for  the  worms.  You 
drop  down  Into  the  tunnel 
system,  pull  thick  metal 
doors  behind  you,  bolt 
them  fast,  twist  round  and 
in  the  gloom  of  a torch, 
chambers  and  more  doors 
materialise.  In  an  endless, 
hopelessly  cramped  night, 
the  air  is  full  of  dust  and 
there’s  barely  enough  oxy- 
gen to  light  a candle. 

It  Is  a foul,  subterranean 
tomb,  Bt  for  wild  dreams. 
My  quarters  are  a narrow- 
ing corridor  that  starts  30 
inches  wide  by  30  high  and 
is  lined  with  concrete  and 
clay.  It  Is  not  possible  to 
turn  here  or  to  sit.  At  best 
yon  can  back  into  the  pan- 
try — we  have  a chamber 
stacked  with  enough  low  fi- 
bre foods  to  last  ns  a month 
— and  then  turn  round. 

But  mostly  we  lie  down 
and  read.  Asterix  is  here. 
So  is  Steinbeck,  the  Dalai 
Llama  and  a book  of  Ab- 
original dream  time.  When 
everybody  is  locked  into 
the  chambers  we  will  have 
an  intercom  between  us. 

J But  the  comforts  are  per- 
ilously few.  The  air  is 
unfailingly  rancorous  and 
gets  worse  the  further  into 
the  tunnels  we  go.  It  begs 
you  to  cough,  if  not  wheeze. 
The  temperature  is  a con- 
stant 12'C.  Ideal  for  wine 
but  for  little  else. 

- Muppet  Dave,  Matt.  Shag- 
ger  and  Denize  were  down 
the  Cake  Hole  by  4am  yes- 
terday. Dave  and  Matt  have 
been  fixing  air  pipes,  the 
other  two  are  in  pre-evic- 
tion talks. 

Dave  says  be’s  a trained 
killer.  Private  Howarth 
24940435,  Sir!  Denize  is  a 
nurse  whose  hormones  (she 
is  pregnant)  are  working 
overtime.  All  have  been 
digging  the  Cake  Hole  for 
months,  sleeping  in  it.  and 
are  now  ready  to  spend  up 
to  three  weeks  below  if  the 
food  holds  up  and  the  bore- 
dom doesn’t  get  to  them. 

Outside,  it’s  much  too 
.quiet.  Rumour  spreads  that 
haiitfifs  are  on  their  way. 
Hardly  a plane  takes  off  on 
the  nearby  runway.  The  se- 
curity guards  huddle 
together  by  the  razor  fence 
-in  the  arc  lights.  Even  the 
“Pixies",  endlessly  trying  to 
sabotage  the  contractors’ 
work,  are  quiet.  We  all  seem 
to  know  tonight  is  the  night.1 
Greg  arrives.  “See  you.”  he 
says,  hugging  his  fellows. 
“When?"  they  laugh.  “In 
prison."  they  agree. 

Half  an  hour  more,  just 


John  Vidal 
040  Joins  the 
last  protesters 
seeking  to 
halt  a second 
runway  at 
Manchester 
airport 
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Denize  (left).  Muppet  Dave  and  Matt  (right)  in  the  Cake  Hole  tunnel  under  the  proposed  runway  photograph:  dan  chung 


as  the  dawn  lifts  and  the 
five  airport  protest  camps 
are  settling  down,  the 
Arugas  (warnings)  sound. 
There’s  panic  In  the  Cake 
Hole.  Shagger  needs  to  get 
to  his  tree  house.  Others 
want  to  get  in.  Nevil  slams 
himself  down  on  the  tun- 
nel’s trap  door.  Five  min- 
utes pass.  Twenty  minutes. 

It  dawns  slowly  that  the 
bailiffs  are  not  coming  to 
Flywood.  You  can  see  why. 


‘See  you/  he  says, 
hugging  his  fellows. 
When?’ they 
laugh. 

In  prison/ 

they  agree 

The  camp  is  protected  on 
three  sides  by  60-foot  pre- 
cipitous walls  of  mud.  To 
Swampy  — who  has  been 
digging  in  next  door  at  the 
Sir  Cliff  Richard  OBE  Veg- 
an Revolutionary  Camp  but 
is  probably  not  there  — we 
must  add  Muddy.  Slippy 
and  Slidey.  We  are  the 
walking  Filthy.  The  mud  is 


feet  thick  in  places:  a defen- 
sive wall  strengthened  by 
strategic  bags  of  urine  wait- 
ing for  over-hasty  bailiffs. 

Flywood  is  a collection  of 
a dozen  tents,  eight  tree 
houses  and  several  tunnels. 
Perhaps  50  people  are  here, 
some  of  the  hardcore  of 
British  protest  Some  have 
been  arrested  on  campaigns 
going  back  to  Newbury, 
Batbeastan  and  Fairmlle. 
Most  have  broken  bail  to  be 
here  and  face  prison  when 
they  are  caught. 

“Look  at  it  like  this,” 
says  Dave.  The  sun  rises 
and  a jumbo  jet  manoeu- 
vres ready  to  take  off  as  his 
comrades  take  in  the  sights 
of  nature. 

In  the  last  day,  says  Den- 
ize. she  has  seen  deer 
prints,  a tawny  owl,  voles 
and  a badger  set.  Nevil 
recommends  eating  certain 
ftangi  found  in  the  wood. 
There  are  rabbits  and  a 
heron. 

"That’s  it  when  the  run- 
way comes,  isn't  it?  How 
can  you  replace  this?” 

Some  time  in  the  next  few 
days,  the  police  will  negoti- 
ate the  mud  and  oversee  the 
eviction.  They  wflj  not  find 
the  protesters  gloomy. 
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MP  Sarwar  admits  giving  money  to  rival 


Ewan  MamAskltt 
and  Erl  end  Clouston 

TONY  BLAIR  and  senior 
Labour  members  will 
meet  today  to  discuss 
the  Tate  of  Mohammed 
Sarwar,  whose  chances  of 

remaining  an  M?  were 
increasingly  remote  after 
friends  and  Labour  sources 


confirmed  he  had  given 
money  to  a political  opponent 

Mr  Sarwar  flew  from  Glas- , 
cow  to  London  yesterday  to 
discuss  the  case  with 
Labour’s  head  of  organisa- 
tion. David  Gardiner,  whose 
initial  findings  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  party  s ruling 
national  executive  today. 

Friends  of  Mr  Sarwar  and 
Labour  sources  said  he  had 


admitted  handing  the  money 
to  Independent  Labour  candi- 
date, Badar  Islam,  but  in  the 
form  of  a loan,  not  a bribe. 
His  behaviour  was  “monu- 
mentally stupid”  but  he  was 
not  corrupt,  one  friend  said. 

A party  source  said:  “There 
is  no  chance  of  him  being  sus- 
pended today.  We  will  wait 
for  the  police  inquiry,  which 
is  likely  to  be  swift." 


But  the  report  will  list  the 
disciplinary  action,  such  as 
suspension  of  the  whip,  that 
can  be  taken  against  Mr  Sar- 
war if  be  is.  charged.  The 
party  source  said  that  even  if 
the  police  did  not  charge  him,  I 
the  party  could  take  disciplin- 
ary action  if  it  decides  he  is 
guilty  of  misconduct 
A friend  of  Mr  Sarwar  said 
that  if  the  whip  was  with- ! 


drawn,  it  was  unlikely  he 
would  sit  in  the  Commons  as 
an  Independent  and  he  would 
resign  as  an  MP,  causing  a 
byelection  in  Glasgow  Govan. 

In  a statement  yesterday, 
his  lawyers  said:  “Mr  Sarwar 
continues  to  deny  vehemently 
that  he  has  done  anything 
wrong  or  improper,  and  the 
details  of  his  position  will 
turn  to  page  2,  column  1 


Dynamic 
Brown 
stuns  City 


Alex  B rummer,  Mark  Milner 
and  Rebecca  Smithers 


THE  Chancellor. 

Gordon  Brown, 
yesterday 
stunned  the  City 
and  MFs  when  he 
unveiled  the 
second  radical  shake-up  of 
Britain’s  financial  system  in 
two  weeks  — stripping  the 
Bank  of  England  of  its  watch- 
dog role  and  handing  it  to  a 
new  all-powerful  regulator.' 

The  new  body,  based  on  the 
-existing  Securities  and  In- 
vestment Board  (SIB),  will 
have  full  statutory  powers,  up 
to  2.000  staff  and  an  estimated 
£150  million  a year  budget  to 
enforce  its  will  and  to  protect 
consumers. 

The  move  Is  designed  to 
restore  public  confidence  In 
Britain's  financial  services 
Industry,  which  has  been 
undermined  by  a series  of 
City  scandals,  including  the 
collapse  of  Barings  bank,  the 
closure  of  BCC1  and  the  Max- 
well pensions  debacle. 

The  ambitious  plan,  dis- 
closed to  the  Bank  of  England 
only  24  hours  ahead  of  the 
Commons  announcement,  at- 
tracted immediate  criticism, 
spearheaded  by  the  former 
Chancellor.  Kenneth  Clarke. 

Explaining  his  proposals, 
Mr  Brown  told  the  Commons: 
“Financial  services  lie  at  the 
heart  of  a modern,  dynamic 
economy.  It  has  long  been  ap- 
parent that  the  regulatory 
structure  introduced  by  the 
Financial  Services  Act  1986 
(FSA)  is  not  delivering  the 
standard  of  supervision  and 
investor  protection  that  the 
industry  and  the  public  have 
a right  to  expect" 

The  Chancellor  has  decided 
to  move  470  banking  supervi- 
sion staff  from  the  Bank  of 
England  to  the  SIB.  The  other 
main  City  regulators  will  also 
be  merged  into  the  new 
organisation.  It  will  be  headed 
by  the  deputy  governor  of  the 
Bank  and  former  CBI  boss, 
Howard  Davies,  who  was  told 
of  his  new  job  while  in  Argen- 
tina this  week. 

But  the  announcement, 
which  comes  two  weeks  after 
tiie  Chancellor  gave  the  Bank 
control  of  interest  rates,  pro- 
voked the  first  fierce 
exchanges  in  the  Commons. 

Mr  Clarice  was  furious  that 
he  was  given  only  a few  mo- 
ments warning  of  the  changes 
and  launched  a blistering 
attack  on  Mr  Brown,  accusing 
him  of  making  “four  big  mis- 
takes" since  assuming  office 
in  “the  theatrical  glow  of  a 
synthetic  Camelot”. 

Mr  Clarke  denounced  the 
semi-independence  granted  to 
the  Bank  of  England  to  set  in- 
terest rates,  criticised  the 
June  budget  as  unnecessary, 
and  attacked  Labour’s  swift 
signing  up  to  the  ED  social 
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Tory  battles 

’T’HjE  Conservative  Party 
I chairman,  Brian  Ma- 
whinney,  last  night  threw 
his  weight  behind  a com- 
promise formula  which 
would  give  party  activists 
their  demand  for  a share  in 
the  choice  of  future  Tory 
leaders  — including  the 
one  planned  for  next 
month. 

Tory  leadership  battle, 
pages 
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chapter  along  with  its  com- 
mitment to  mirroring  the 
Tories'  own  spending  plans 
for  the  first  two  years. 

“In  rushing  Into  these 
things,  this  government  is 
showing  all  the  signs  of  inex- 
perienced men  and  women 
being  intoxicated  with  their 
new  power,  they  are  18-year- 
olds  in  the  saloon  bar,  trying 
out  every  bottle  on  the  shelf." 

Behind  the  bitter  exchanges 
lies  Labour’s  determination 
to  overturn  the  regulatory 
regime  set  up  by  the  Conser- 
vatives in  1986  which  has 
been  battered  by  scandals.  Mr 
Brown  bas  lost  no  time  in  en- 
suring that  the  Bank  is  not 
distracted  from  its  central 
task  of  price  stability  by  con- 
tamination from  day-to-day 
problems  among  banks. 

It  emerged  last  night  that 
Mr  Brown  is  also  determined 
to  bring  insurance  regulation, 
currently  at  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Industry,  under 
the  new  regulator  — and,  ulti- 
mately. the  control  of  the 
Treasury.  The  troubled  Lon- 


Main  points 


□ Creation  of  a single 
"super  regulator"  to  police 
the  financial  services 
industry 

□ Supervision  of  banks  to 
pass  from  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land to  the  new  watchdog 

□ End  of  self-regulation  by 
industry  and  move  to  statu- 
tory controls 

□ New  banking  legislation 
slated  for  spring  1998 

□ Howard  Davies,  deputy 
chairman  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  appointed  as 
chairman  of  the  new  body 


don  insurance  market  Lloyd's 
will  fell  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  an  external  regulator 
for  the  first  time  in  its  300- 
year  history. 

The  Bank,  which  will  retain 
responsibility  for  the  overall 
soundness  of  the  financial 
system,  sought  to  put  the  best 
complexion  on  the  change  — 
even  though  it  has  put  up  of 
strong  fight  to  keep  banking 
supervision  within  its  con- 
trol. The  governor  Eddie 
George  said  the  Bank  bad 
never  suggested  tbat  only  it 
could  carry  out  supervision. 

But  the  London-based 
credit  rating  agency  IBCA 
said  the  move  would  be  a mis- 
take and  lead  to  a duplication 
of  effort.  A leading  supervi- 
sor, Nick  Durlacher,  of  the  Se- 
curities Futures  Authority, 
which  will  be  part  of  the  new 
grouping,  warned  that  the 
system  could  become  over- 
bureaucratic  and  not  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  City. 

Loader  comment,  page  8; 
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Prague  Writers’ 
Festival  1997 


Texts  for  Nothing 

- Texty  pro  nic 

The  7th  Prague  Writers'  Festival  presents  a 
selection  of  fine  authors  from  the  Czech  Republic 
and  around  the  world.  Meet  them  at  the  Franz 
Kafka  Centre,  Old  Town  Square,  at  7pm  from 
24  to  28  June. 

Tuesday  24  June 

ELL.  Doctorow 
Martin  V/bpenka 
NuaJa  Nt  Dhomhnaill 
Viola  Fischerovd 

USA 

Czech  Republic 
Ireland 

Czech  Republic 

Wednesday  25  June 

Andr6  du  Bouchet 
Roland  Jooris 
Vladimir  Krrvdnek 
Giuseppe  Conte 

France 
Belgium 
Czech  Republic 
Italy 

Thursday  26  June 

Aharon  Appelfeld 
Zinovy  Zinik 
Jana  Stroblovd 
Raoul  Schrott 

Israel 

Russia 

Czech  Republic 
Austria 

Friday  27  June 

Janice  Galloway 
Igor  Pomerantsev 
EJena  Stefbi 
Dimitris  Nolias 

Great  Britain 
Russia 
Romania 
Greece 

Saturday  28  June 

Julian  Barnes 
Hanna  Krai] 

Michael  March 
Antdnio  Franco  Alexandre 

Great  Britain 
Poland 
USA 
Portugal 

The  Prague  Writers'  Festival  is  dedicated  to 
Samuel  Beckett. 

For  further  details,  please  contact  the  Festival 
Director,  Michael  March,  RevoluCnf  28, 110  00 
Prague  1. -Mobile:  + 420  602  371  478 
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Casting  shadow 
over  convictions 


Simon  Hoggart 


THE  two  old  jossers,  Gor- 
don Brown  and  Ken 
Clarke,  were  back  in  the 
Snug  yesterday,  chuntering  at 
each  other  over  their  favour- 
ite wallop,  pints  of  Old  En- 
hanced Sib  Bitter. 

For  some  reason  they  bad 
swapped  stools,  so  they  were 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  bar,  but 
nothing  had  changed  really. 
Making  his  statement  Gor- 
don twice  called  Ken  "the 
Chancellor",  though  cor- 
rected it  later  when  he  con- 
gratulated himself  on  doing 
what  Ken  would  have  done  if 
Ken  were  still  in  office:  "1  say 
this  to  the  shadow  chancellor 
/ have  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.” 

For  the  rest  of  the  time  you 
could  hardly  tell  the  differ- 
ence. If  rd  been  sitting  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Chamber,  it 
would  all  have  looked  exactly 
the  same. 

There  was  a passage  which 
almost  brought  a nostalgic 
tear  to  my  eye  (copyright, 
Peter  Mandelson.  1997).  That 
was  when  Gordon  started 
reading  out  one  of  his  famous 
lists  of  bogus  statistics.  "Eight 
per  cent  down!"  he  said.  "Only 
half  of  one  per  cent  up!" 
'Twenty-three  billion  downl" 
And  when  he  began  to  run  out 
of  numbers,  “a  very  consider- 
able figure!" 

The  argument  started  when 
Gordon  rose  to  make  a state- 
ment Ken  got  up  too,  to  make 
a point  of  order  (or  “ah’m  not 
lettin'  that  owd  bugger 
gerraway  wi’  it",  as  he  no 
doubt  remarked  to  Betty,  the 
much-loved  barmaid,  as  she 
reached  overhead  to  grasp  his 
pork  scratchings). 

Points  of  order  come  after 
statements. 

Stephen  Dorr  ell  tugged  ur- 
gently at  Ken’s  jacket,  an  ex- 
ample of  one  leadership  candi- 
date pleading  with  another  not 
to  stand. 

In  fact.  Ken  was  complain- 
ing that  the  Tories  had  had 
only  17  minutes  to  look  at  the 
statement  before  It  was  deliv- 


ered. hardy  half  the  time  the 
proprieties  demand. 

Conservatives  are  whip- 
ping this  into  a "new-govem- 
ment-holds-our-Parliament- 

in-contempt”  shock,  but  to  me 
it  js  merely  evidence  that  New 
Labour  is  capable  ofbeing  just 
as  incompetent  as  Old  Labour. 

Gordon  said  he  was  going  to 
tighten  up  control  of  the  City 
(through  the  “enhanced  Sib") 
and  would  shortly  produce  a 
bill  allowing  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land to  control  Interest  rates. 
Ken  said  that  Gordon  had 
claimed  before  the  election  he 
would  make  changes  only  ac- 
cording to  the  Bank's  track 
record. 

“And  what  track  record  has 
the  Bank  shown  in  the  first 
four  days  of  this  Govern- 
ment?" Ken  inquired,  scorn- 
fully. In  fact,  the  Bank  was 
frequently  mistaken.  'Two 
years  ago  on  monetary  policy, 
the  Bank  of  England  was 
wrong.  I was  right,  and  you 
were  silent.  Another  pint  of 
Sib,  if  you  will  Betty,  and 
you’d  better  find  out  what  His 
Nibs  wants  as  well.  1 sup- 
pose." (Tm  afraid  I made  that 
last  bit  up.) 

Various  Labour  greasers 
stood  up  to  praise  the  new 
Chancellor  (though,  to  be  fhir, 
they  included  the  likes  of  Bob 
Sheldon  and  Giles  Radlce, 
who  do  know  something 
whereof  they  speak). 

Then  the  awkward  squad 
moved.  Dennis  Skinner  de- 
manded to  know  why  Gordon 
had  handed  over  one  of  the  few 
economic  levers  in  his  hands 
“to  the  enemy"  (that  is,  Eddie 
George). 

“I  know  you  will  go  to  some 
lengths  to  explain  it  away.  But 
you  ain’t  gonna  convince  me!” 
The  Tories  cheered  at  this  his- 
toric first  full-dress  attack 
from  the  Labour  left 

Mr  Brown  said — and  I 
paraphrase — that  the  econo- 
my was  far  too  important  to  be 
left  to  the  cack-handed  incom- 
petence of  politicians. 

He  finds  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a child  molester  beg- 
ging to  be  castrated  in  order  to 
Stop  him  offending  Again 

(PS:  The  other  day  a Labour 
MP  saw  Sir  Edward  Heath  lit- 
erally bump  into  Michael  Fab- 
ricant  in  a corridor.  Like 
many  grumpy  old  men.  Sir 
Ted  declined  to  give  way.  In- 
stead be  inquired,  “Is  that  a 
wig?”  "Yes."  said  FabricanL 

“It  isn’t  a very  good  one," 
said  the  Sage  of  Old  Bexley, 
and  shuffled  on  his  way.) 


Review 


Burning  rubber, 
blaring  horn 


John  Fordham 


Archie  Shepp 

Queen  Elizabeth  Hall 

IF  there  is  a living  definition 
of  how  a Jazz  artist  forges  a 
unique  identity  from  break- 
ing the  rules,  it  has  to  be  saxo- 
phonist Archie  Shepp.  Like 
Miles  Davis,  Sbepp  fans  built 
an  instantly  recognisable 
sound  outofa  limited  tech- 
nique by  orthodox  standards, 
and  his  curious,  rubbery  into- 
nation. alternately  Qerce  and 
brusquely  tender  touch,  and 
bold,  painterly  use  of  tone 
colour  Is  one  of  the  enduring 
pleasures  still  available  from 
a generation  of  jazz  heroes 
now  severely  depleted. 

Shepp  is  touring  Europe  in 
celebration  of  his  60th  birth- 
day. He  became  famous  in  the 
company  of  the  great  cutting- 
edge  adventurers  of  the  '60s, 
most  notably  John  Coltrane, 
though  his  wayward  mix  of 
plush,  vibrato-laden  tenor 
romanticism — woven  with 
loose,  slithery  runs,  frag- 
mented, exclamatory  vocal- 
ised sounds  and  dissonant 
squawks  and  yelps — is  nowa- 
days largely  used  for  blues  and 
standards.  But  though  he's  an 
uneven  performer  who  can 
take  a while  to  warm  up, 
Shepp  is  still  capable  of  deliv- 
ering this  package  with  such 
resounding  conviction  that 
the  most  familiar  materials 
can  be  Hooded  with  a fear- 
some, flame-like  light, 

At  the  QSH.  Shepp  and  his 
regular  accompanying  trio  de- 
voted the  first  half  to  the  lead- 
er’s piano  playing  and  sing- 


ing, and  the  second  half  to  the 
tenor  sax.  All  the  participants 
looked  unhappy  with  the 
sound  system  for  much  of  the 
show,  and  the  harsh,  metallic 
edge  to  Horace  Parian’s  piano 
and  drummer  Steve  McC ra- 
ven’s occasional  insensitivity 
to  the  surrounding  music 
were  spin-offs  of  that  But 
Shepp's  personality  charged 
through  it  all.  from  the  first 
rendition  of  The  Entertainer 
on  piano  (he  altered  the  fam- 
iliar harmonies  to  a Thelon- 
ious  Monk-like  jangle), 
through  some  exuberant  boo- 
gie-woogie and  on  to  a vocal 
account  of  Billy  Strayhorn’s 
My  Little  Brown  Book,  wh  ich 
Shepp  intones  with  a rich,  ex- 
pansive quiver. 

Horace  Parian's  piano  play- 
ing (a  disabled  right  hand 
obliged  him  to  evolve  a unique 
style  based  on  long,  intricate 
left  hand  runs  nudged  and 
swatted  by  occasional  percus- 
sive right  hand  chords)  added 
subtle  and  sympathetic 
touches  throughout  the  set. 

The  sound  glitches  stopped 
Shepp  from  settling  down 
until  well  into  his  tenor  saxo- 
phone set.  but  his  first  ballad 
developed  as  a compelling  se- 
quence of  hoarse,  withering 
sustained  pitches  and  raucous 
warbles  disappearing  Into 
throaty  bell-notes,  and  a 
crackling  piece  of  uptempo 
hard-bop  followed.  On  a mid- 
tempo  blues,  Shepp’s  loose 
phrasing  and  smeary  elisions 
gushed  into  life,  and  the  ver- 
sion of  Round  Midnight  that 
be  played  as  his  encore  was  a 
masterpiece  of  the  vulnerable 
and  the  indomitable 
combined. 


Anti-drugs  operation  hailed 


POLICE,  customs  and  im- 
migration officers  In  the 
South-west  will  re-launch  the 
region’s  successful  anti- 
smuggling  Coastwatch  today 
after  tip-offs  resulted  in  the 
seizure  of  £7  million  of  drugs 
last  year,  writes  Geoffrey 
Gibbs. 

The  scheme  was  set  up  last 
May  to  enlist  public  help  in 
catching  terrorists  and 
smugglers  trying  to  Import 
guns,  drugs  and  illegal  immi- 
grants into  Britain  along  the 
hundreds  of  miles  of  isolated 
coastline  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall. 

Customs  officers  said  yes- 


terday they  had  received 
more  than  1,000  calls  to  the 
freephone  line. 

Their  biggest  coup  was  the 
seizure  of  tonnes  of  canna- 
bis with  a street  value  of 
£4  million  from  a yacht  in 
Newlyn  harbour  last  August 
following  an  anonymous  tip- 
off.  Three  men  later  received 
seven-year  prison  sentences. 

"It  was  just  a feeling  that  a 
member  of  the  public  had," 
said  customs  spokesman  Bob 
Gaiger.  "Often  the  calls  come 
from  local  people  who  are 
aware  of  what  is  normal  to 
their  own  locality  and  what  is 
not" 


Italy  targets  ‘baby  pensioners 


Uproar  among  65,500  teachers  seeking  golden  watches  as  state  tries  to  prevent  exodus  causing  classroom  havoc 


John  Hooper  In  Home 


AT  A time  when 
growing  numbers  of 
forty-  and  fifty- 
somethings  fear  for 
the  loss  of  their  Jobs, 
Italian  teachers  are  in  uproar 
over  a government  plan  that 
would  stop  them  from  giving 
up  theirs. 

In  a bid  to  dodge  tighter 
rules  on  early  retirement,  one 
in  every  13  teachers  has 
applied  to  leave  the  profes- 
sion at  the  end  of  the  current 
school  year.  Half  the  65,500 
teachers  who  have  applied  for 
early  retirement  are  below 
the  age  of  52. 

Such  a mass  exodus  would 
cause  turmoil  when  riagggR 
resume  next  autumn,  and  offi- 
cials claim  there  is  neither 
the.  time  nor  the  money  to 
hire  enough  new  teachers. 

It  would  also  cost  the  Ital- 
ian treasury  up  to  £1.6  billion 
in  severance  pay  at  a time 
when  it  is  struggling  to  con- 
tain spending  to  meet  the  cri- 
teria for  European  monetary 
nninn  Last  week,  the  cabinet 
agreed  to  a measure  that 
would  force  half  the  would-be 
pensioners  to  stay  on. 

But  Romano  Prodl's  centre- 


left  government  is  skating  on 
thin  Ice.  As  the  education 
minister.  Luigi  Berlin guer, 
acknowledged  at  the  week- 
end: “The  law  recognises 
their  right  to  retire." 

There  is  a serious  risk  that 
the  government's  decision 
could  be  overturned  in  the 
courts.  Yesterday,  Mr  Berlin- 
guer  was  meeting  teachers’ 
unions  in  Rome  in  an  effort  to 
get  them  to  drop  threats  of 
legal  action. 

The  row  has  turned  the 
spotlight  on  the  millions  of 
potential  "baby  pensionati” 
— workers  whose  right  to  a 
pension  is  based  not  on  their 
age,  but  an  the  number  of 
years  they  have  contributed 
to  a state  pension  scheme. 

Successive  Italian  govern- 
ments have  got  away  with 
paying  teachers  some  of  the 
lowest  wages  in  Europe, 
partly  by  allowing  super- 
early  retirement  on  a modest 
pension  with  no  restrictions 
on  taking  a new  job. 

The  take-home  pay  of  those 
Italian  teachers  who  are  most 
well  paid  — headmasters  and 
headmistresses  with  35  years' 
experience  — works  out  at 
£18,000  a year  — 38  per  cent 
less  than  in  France  and  14  per 
cent  less  than  in  Spain. 


The  parsings  after  tax  of 
most  Italian  teachers  are  be- 
low £10.000,  although  that  is 
for  working  a day  which  only 
lasts  from  Sam  to  2pm,  giving 
tfopm  Hmg  to  do  another  job. 

Until  just  three  years  ago, 
moreover,  teachers  could 
down  chalk  after  making  just 
15  years  of  contributions. 
Some  teachers  were  retiring 
In  their  mid-thirties. 

A reform  introduced  by  the 
previous  government  of  Lam- 
berto  Dini  raised  the  require- 
ment to  19  and  a half  years 
and  decreed  that  it  should 
continue  rising.  The  wave  of 
resignations  which  has  pro- 
voked the  current  crisis  was 
set  off  by  fears  that  Mr  Pro- 
di’s  government  would  accel- 
erate the  process,  or  rule  out 
early  retirement  altogether. 

Those  fears  were  reinforced 
yesterday  when  Massimo 
D’Alema,  the  leader  of  the  .big- 
gest party  in  government,  the 
ex-Commonist  PDS,  declared 
that  contribution-linked 
retirement  was  unsustain- 
able. “A  country  which  can- 
not cope  with  mass  unem- 
ployment, particularly  in  (he 
south,  cannot  afford  to  let 
people  retire  at  50,  even  if 
they  have  made  the  [neces- 
sary] contributions,"  he  said. 


Retirement  age  easing  upwards 
with  trend  to  equalise 
limit  for  men  and  women 


Retirement  ages 
vary  across  the  Euro- 
pean Union,  but  Ital- 
ian teachers  are  certainly 
as  increasingly  rare  excep- 
tion in  being  allowed  to 
leave  very  early,  writes 
Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels. 

The  trend  is  towards 
equalising  retirement  ages 
between  men  and  women  — 
which  means  a tendency 
for  the  age  limit  for  pen- 
sions to  be  revised  upwards 
except  in  some  instances. 

The  motor  driving  retire- 
ment ages  — as  in  Italy  — is 
increasingly  what  member 
states  can  afford  as 
Europe's  population  ages. 
In  30  years  it  is  estimated 
that  a third  of  the  adult 
population  will  be  old 
enough  to  receive  pensions. 

Last  year’s  French  lorry 
drivers’  dispute  was  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule,  when 
the  drivers  as  part  of  the 
settlement  were  allowed  to 
retire  at  55  instead  of  the 
normal  60  in  France. 


Elsewhere,  companies 
have  arrived  at  one-off 
early  retirement  packages 
for  staff  they  want  to  shed, 
in  Belgium  the  heavily  loss- 
making  Forges  de  Clabeq 


steel  plant  offered  its  dis- 
gruntled staff  the  chance  of 
pre-pension  deals  so  the 
plant  could  be  closed  — an 
offer  rejected  because  of 
the  lack  of  alternative  em- 
ployment in  the  area. 

Employers  as  much  as 
governments  are  wary  of 
such  one-off  deals.  ThtrCse 
de  Liedekerke,  social  af- 
fairs director  for  Unice,  the 
European  employers* 
organisation,  said:  “There 
is  a fundamental  problem 
for  the  fixture  of  social  pro- 
tection If  it  amounts  to  a 
general  reduction  in  the 
retirement  age." 

Governments’  determina- 
tion to  cut  public  spending 
to  qualify  for  the  single 
currency  accounts  for  prob- 
ably the  single  greatest 
pressure  to  delay  retire- 


ment agtra  and  postpone 
state  pensions  payonti*  . . 

Jean-Lac  Pehww, 
Belgian  prime  minister, 
last  autumn  imposed  an 
austerity  budget  designed 
to  enable  the  country  to  cut 
its  huge  deficit,  which  bad 

as  its  centrepiece  a pro- 
posal to  increase  the  retire- 
ment age  for  women  from 
60  to  65.  the  *arac  a*  fbr 
men  — but  the  change  will 
only  be  introduced  In  £010. 

Italy  already  has  the  low- 
est retirement  ages  in  tee 
EU:  60  for  men  and  55  for 
women,  compared  with 
Denmark,  which  has  the . 
highest,  with  both  sexes 
retiring  at  67.  FJght  of  the 
15  member  states  make  no 
discrimination  on  grounds 
of  sex  in  retirement  ages: 
Germany,  Spain,  Ireland, 
the  Netherlands,  Luxcm* 
bourg,  France,  Sweden  and 
Denmark. 

In  Britain,  firefighters 
can  retire  at  50  if  they  have 
completed  30  years’  ser- 
vice. Some  can  work  until 
55  if  they  need  to  mnke  up. 
some  time-  Airline  pilots 
must  retire  by  55,  though 
some  are  allowed  to  con- 
tinue ir  they  have  regular 
medical  checks. 
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Owen  Boweott 
and  Aim  Brady 


Turkey  last  night 
snubbed  requests  by 
Britain  for  the  arrest  of 
the  fugitive  tycoon  Asil  Nadir 
who  appeared  on  a hotel  bal- 
cony in  Istanbul  in  defiant** 
of  an  Interpol  warrant 
The  widely  publicised  visit 
by  the  Northern  Cyprus  busi- 
nessman triggered  a flurry  of 
diplomatic  activity  in  Turkey 
yesterday  as  the  British  am- 
bassador petitioned  Ankara 
for  his  extradition  to  face 
theft  and  false  accounting 
charges  in  London. 

But  Turkey  has  an  absolute 
ban  on  the  extradition  of  its 
own  citizens.  Mr  Nadir  holds 
both  northern  Cypriot  and 
Turkish  passports. 

At  the  height  of  his  power 
in  1990  Mr  Nadir’s  Pony  Peck 
International  was  valued  at 
£2.2  billion.  The  company 
crashed  the  following  year, 
and  on  May  4.  1993  he  left 
Britain  while  awaiting  triaL 
The  Serious  Fraud  Office, 
leading  the  attempt  to  bring 
him  to  trial,  has  drawn  up  a 
lengthy  list  charges  against 
him  alleging  the  theft  ctf  a 
total  of  nearly  £146  million. 


V: 


Asil  Nadir  greeting  reporters  from  the  balcony  of  his  hotel  in  Istanbul.  He  left  Britain  while  awaiting  trial  on  charges  of  stealing  nearly  £1 46m 


In  recent  years  Mr  Nadir 
has  cast  his  eyes  eastwards, 
towards  Turkic-speaking  Cen- 
tral Asia,  where  he  is  hoping 
to  create  a new  business 
empire. 

During  his  glory  days  Mr 
Nadir  and  his  entourage  took 
over  the  penthouse  floors  of 
the  Sheraton  Hotel  on  visits 
to  Istanbul.  This  time  his 
choice  of  residence  is  a mod- 


est establishment,  the  Bos- 
phorus Pasha  Hotel  in  the 
less  fashionable  part  of  the 
city. 

Yesterday  he  appeared  on 
the  balcony  of  his  room  and 
shouted  to  reporters:  “I  came 
to  serve  my  country  and  com- 
plete business  that  I left  half 
finished  in  the  past" 

Mr  Nadir's  assistant.  Mine 
Gurses.  later  added:  "He  is 


staying  as  long  as  he  likes.” 
She  refused  to  say  whether  he 
would  remain  In  Istanbul. 
“You  don’t  know  if  you're  go- 
ing to  die  or  what  you’re 
doing  in  five  minutes." 

According  to  Peter  Krivins- 
kas.  the  lawyer  who  acts  for 
Mr  Nadir  in  Britain,  the  56- 
y ear-old  former  head  of  the 
Polly  Peck  empire  was  in- 
vited to  Istanbul  by  a govern- 


ment minister.  ‘Tm  not  ex- 
pecting him  to  be  arrested." 
Mr  Nadir  is  evidently  seeking 
to  establish  his  right  to  move 
freely  through  the  country. 

A spokeswoman  for  the 
SFO,  which  has  sent  officials 
to  Istanbul,  said:  “We  are  ac- 
tively seeking  the  return  of 
Mr  Nadir  to  the  UK  We  want 
to  proceed  with  charges 
against  him." 


A Foreign  Office  spokes- 
man added  yesterday.  “Our 
ambassador,  David  Logan., 
has  made  representations  to 
senior  officials  at  the  Foreign 
and  Interior  Ministries  in 
Ankara. 

“We  want  them  to  arrest 
him.  Turkey  is  a member  of 
Interpol  and  there  is  a red 
notice  warrant  saying  he 
ought  to  be  detained.” 


Pop  goes  online  as  Britpop  wanes 


Record  industry  looks  to  Internet 
for  boost  as  album  sales  plummet 


Gary  Young* 


FOR  music  lovers  strug- 
gling to  replace  old  vinyl 
with  new  CDs  comes  a 
fresh  headache  which  could 
make  their  latest  collection 
obsolete  before  it  is  complete 
— commercial  pop  music  is 
about  to  go  online. 

As  album  sales  plummet  for 
the  first  time  in  five  years, 
one  of  the  world's  largest  re- 
cord companies,  EMI,  an- 
nounced that  it  Is  to  sell  its 
wares  on  the  Internet  in  a 
pilot  scheme. 

Negotiations  between  sev- 
eral leading  Euopean  record 
companies  and  a Geneva- 
based  software  company,  Eur- 
odat.  to  distribute  music  digi- 


tally are  at  an  advanced  stage, 
according  to  insiders. 

A spokeswoman  for  EMI 
said:  “We  are  part  of  a project 
to  see  whether  online  music 
can  work  commercially  and 
are  negotiating  to  establish 
the  terms  and  conditions  on 
which  we  are  willing  to  partic- 
ipate." 

The  online  system  would 
operate  like  a jukebox,  with 
website  visitarsselecting  from 
several  hundred  tracks.  They 
could  then  download  them  on 
to  hard  disks.  Payment 
through  a secure  system 
would  protect  the  user's 
credit  card  and  the  music 
company’s  copyright.  The 
network  could  be  up  and  run- 
ning next  month. 

The  EMI  spokeswoman 


said:  "We  would  provide  our 
back  catalogues  rather  than 
top  40  hits  to  400  homes  in 
three  French  cities  for  three 
months.  We  cannot  predict 
what  will  happen  after  that 
but  if  it’s  succesful  we  will 
probably  expand." 

Music  on  the  Internet  is 
nothing  new.  EMI  recently 
staged  a Blur  concert  in  cy- 
berspace which  attracted 
56,000  Who  could  not  make  it 
to  the  Astoria  in  London. 
They  watched  and  listened  on 
the  net  instead. 

The  New  Musical  Express 
has  an  online  service, 
NME.com,  visited  by  25,000 
people  every  week,  where  re- 
cords recommended  by 
reviewers  can  be  heard  at  the 
click  of  mouse. 

But  the  Issue  of  copyright 
allied  with  fears  that  online 
sales  could  upset  relations  be- 
tween the  music  industry  and 
the  shops  that  sell  their  goods 


have  so  far  discouraged  re- 
cord companies  from  selling 
music  on  the  Internet 
Brendan  Fitzgerald,  editor 
of  NME.com,  said:  “As  soon 
as  you  ask  people  on  the  In- 
ternet for  any  money,  they 
usually  go  away.  The  scheme 
also  depends  on  what  kind  of 
equipment  people  have  got  to 
pick  up  the  sounds.  At  the 
moment,  the  sounds  are  not 
brilliant  But  If  they  got  the 
quality  together  they  would 
have  a market” 

Music  industry  insiders  say 
the  7.1  per  cent  slump  in  sales 
for  the  first  three  months  of 
this  year,  recorded  yesterday 
by  the  British  Phonographic 
Industry,  reflects  a lean 
period  in  the  pop  industry. 

The  slump  follows  the  Brit- 
pop boom  years,  with  sales  in 
this  country  ahead  by  6 per 
cent  last  year,  in  contrast 
with  poor  sales  in  Europe,  the 
U$  and  Canada. 


MP  Sarwar  admits  giving 
money  to  political  rival 


continued  from  page  1 
emerge  in  due  course  at  the 
appropriate  time  and  in  the 
appropriate  forum.” 

Mr  Sarwar  is  suing  the 
News  of  the  World  over  a 
story  claiming  he  had  given 
Mr  Islam  £5,000  to  scale  down 
his  campaign  and  to  discredit 
another  political  rivaL 
There  was  little  support  for 
Mr  Sarwar  among  Labour' 
MPs  yesterday.  One  said:  “He 
should  go  soon.”  Another  said: 
If  he  had  been  white,  he 
wouM  have  been  suspended  on 
Sunday  but  the  party  is  con- 
scious every  Muslim  in  Brit- 
ainthinksthis  is  a frame-up  n 
There  were  signs  last  night 
that  he  is  losing  the  loyalty  of 
tus  constituency  party.  Con- 
trary to  claims  by  Sarwar 
aides,  his  actions  have  infuri- 
af?  ^ wori«rs  who  con- 
sider tee  rendezvous  with  Mr 
Islam  has  wrecked  the  politi- 
cal consensus  constructed  to 


support  a millionaire  Muslim 
candidacy  and  Labour's  im- 
mediate hopes  of  rebutting 
,.£harge  **  electoral  fraud. 
‘The  constituency  party 
has  been  effectively  destroyed 
py  this,"  a senior  Govan 
insider  said  last  night 
On  Monday  evening  con- 
stituency officials  issued  a 
statement  claiming  Mr  Sar- 
war still  enjoyed  local  sup- 
port.  However,  the  source 
Claimed  this  was  “nonsense" 
The  campaign  team  had 
accumulated  statistical  evi- 
dence to  counter  newspaper 
allegations  of  electoral  fraud. 
Figures  due  to  have  been 
??  Monday  show 
that  tee  general  and  Aslan 
turnouts  m tee  Govan  constlt- 
uency  fell l comfortably  bo- 
tween  the  highest  and  lowest 
Bpires  for  Glasgow  seats. 
,3s  News  of  the  World  yes- 
terday hinted  it  may  print  fur- 
ther  allegations  on  Sunday 
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begins  with  s&a 


Tab  the  shortest  sea  route  to  France  and  cross  the  Channel  w 
Calais. 

Cruise  from  Dover  on  a luxurious  car  ferry  or  hop  on  a 
hovercraft  or  catamaran.  With  duty  free  shops,  restaurants 
and  entertainment  all  on  board  and  departures  around 
every  half  hour,  what  could  be  easier? 

Take  in  the  sights,  enjoy  a bite,  even  stay  for  the 
night.  You'll  be  spoilt  for  choice  with  the  many  shops 
hypermarkets,  hotels  and  restaurants.  And  you’ll  be  ready 
to  begin  your  journey  into  Europe.  ' 

For  a special  day  or  a longer  stay.  remexober.  Calais 
begins  uith  sea. 
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^aSOOstations  in  line  for  regeneration 


King's  Cross  station.  London,  winner  of  the  1996  Station  of  the  Year  award,  with  a High  standard  of  service  and  benefiting  Cram  a successful  clean-up  photograph-,  graham  turner 

Railtrack’s  £1  bn  spruce-up 

Drab,  grey  look  to 
meet  its  Waterloo 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  Editor 


A VISION  of  the  rail- 
way station  Ibr  the 
21st  century,  com- 
plete with  doctors' 
and  dentists'  sur- 
geries, work  stations  for  hire, 
the  occasional  multiplex  cin- 
ema, and  possibly  a dry  sld 
slope,  was  unveiled  by  Hail- 
track  yesterday  when  it  an- 
nounced a £1  billion  regener- 
ation package. 

In  the  largest  upgrade  in 
the  history  of  the  railways, 
Rafltrack  plans  to  improve 
the  2,500  stations  under  its 
care  over  the  next  five  years. 
Construction  companies  said 
the  work  could  provide  7,000 
jobs.  Scaffolding  is  already 
appearing  at  300  stations. 

Sir  Robert  Horton,  Rail- 
track's  chairman,  said  its 
aim  was  to  rid  its  stations  of 
their  "drab,  grey  look. 

"We  have  some  magnificent 
stations  and  we  intend  to 
restore  these  precious  build- 
ings to  their  full  glory.  The 
travelling  public  who  use 
these  stations  should  be  able 
to  feel  they  are  part  of  a car- 
ing, dean,  environmentaHy- 
friendly  organisation."  The 
programme  will  embrace  roof 
renewals,  repairs  and  im- 
provements to  station  build- 
ings and  platforms. 

. About  50  sites  will  hare  £1 
million  each  spent  on  them, 
with  extra  for  four  erf-  the  big- 
gest stations  — Paddington 
and  Waterloo,  in  London. 
Edinburgh  Waverley  and 
Glasgow  Central.  Paddington 
will  get  £50  million  for  facili- 
ties including  a mezzanine 
level  and  tbcilities  for  the  16- 
minute  rail  link  to  Heathrow 
Airport.  Waterloo  will  have  a 
£40  million  facelift. 

Paddington,  designed  by 
Brunei  in  1854.  will  undergo 
the  most  significant  transfor- 
mation. The  Heathrow  Ex- 


press link,  with  check-in  and 
baggage  facilities,  will  be 
completed  In  August  prior  to 
the  opening  of  a high  speed 
service  into  the  airport  in  the 
summer  of  1998.  Phase  two  of 
the  Paddington  refurbish- 
ment could  7raise  the  total 
value  of  the  project  to  £150 
million,  with  an  office  block 
and  two  joined  platform 
areas. 

Bob  Hill,  Railtrack’s  direc- 
tor of  property,  is  looking  lor 
the  "ideal  station".  He  win  as- 
semble a prefabricated  kit 
which  can  be  adapted  to  the 
demands  of  the  train  operat- 
ing companies. 

Mr  Hill  also  made  dear  that 
Rail  track  could  turn  stations 
into  centres  fix-  the  commu- 
nity. The  two  doctors’  surger- 
ies at  Waterloo  and  Victoria 
are  reported  to  be  doing  good 
business  — “and  what  better 
place  than  a railway  station 
than  to  pop  into  the  dentist  cm 
your  way  to  the  office". 

The  ski  slope  idea  comes 
from  a new  site  being  built 
near  East  Croydon  station, 
south  London.  Projects  to 
allow  business  people  to  use 
office  suites  for  a couple  of 
hours  away  from  base  could 
become  a feature  at  town  cen- 
tre stations. 

Mr  Hill  admitted  that  some 
stations  were  unlit  and  had 
become  “the  habitat  of  van- 
dals". but  the  presence  of 
retail  outlets  and  better  light- 
ing would  help  solve  the 
problem. 

After  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, Rail  track,  with  1,300 
structures,  is  the  largest 
owner  of  listed  buildings.  The 
regeneration  progtmime  is 
being  carried  out  with  some 
of  the  biggest  names  in  the 
construction  business,  such 
as  Laing  and  Bo  vis,  but  Sir 
Robert  stressed  that  there 
were  no  plans  to  dig  up  the 
remains  of  Boadicea.  who  is 
said  to  lie  under  platform  10 
at  King’s  Cross. 


Tooting  station  in  south  London,  one  of  the  worst,  with  extensive  graffiti,  dirt  and  vandalism  photograph:  garry  weaser 

The  best  and  the  worst 


BEST 

□ King's  Cross,  London: 
1996  Station  of  the  Year; 
high  standard  of  service  for 
passengers  and  the  subject 
of  a successful  clean-up 

□ Birmingham  Interna- 
tional: Good  signs,  bright 
and  attractive  station,  good 
facilities  for  the  disabled 

□ Bicester  North,  Oxford- 
shire: Well-restored  Edwar- 
dian station,  particularly 
brightened  by  plants 

□ Wymondham,  Norfolk: 
Unstaffed  but  “adopted"  by 
a piano  salesman  who  has 
Installed  a “Brief  Encoun- 
ter"’tea  room 

□ Waterloo  International, 
London:  Channel  Tunnel 
Eurostar  terminal  has  won 


awards  for  its  dramatic  roof 
and  futuristic  look 

□ Clitheroe,  Lancashire: 
Locals  and  councillors  have 
improved  dramatically  the 
appearance  of  a station  that 
was  closed  for  25  years 

□ Yarm,  County  Durham: 
Voted  best  new  station  in 
the  1996  Station  of  the  Year 
competition 

□ Templecombe,  Somerset: 
Closed  for  20  years,  the 
station  has  now  been 
restored  thanks  to  the 
efforts  oflocal  people 

□ Leeds:  Big  clean-up  Led  to 
it  winning  the  1995  Station 
of  the  Year  competition 

□ Liverpool  Street,  Lon- 
don: Former  winner  of  the 
Station  of  the  Year  contest 


WORST 

□ South  Greenford,  west 
London:  One  of  the  plat- 
forms had  to  be  demolished 
because  of  embankment 
subsidence 

□ Wo  1 vert  on.  Bucking- 
hamshire: Victorian  station 
building  demolished  five 
years  ago.  The  ticket  office 
is  a disused  freight 
container 

□ Wimbledon  Chase,  south 
London:  Vandalised,  graf- 
fiti-ridden and  filthy 

P Frame,  Somerset:  Crum- 
bling platform  and  build- 
ings, peeling  paint  and 
graffiti 

P Barnes  Bridge,  south- 
west London:  Platforms 
have  had  to  be  propped  up. 


leaving  an  uneven  and 
dangerous  surface  for 
passengers 

P Bugle,  Cornwall:  No 
signs  from  the  road,  no 
timetable,  a demolished 
shelter  and  no  name  of  the 
station  to  be  seen  anywhere 

□ North  wlcb.  Cheshire: 
Station  has  no  staff  and  the 
building  has  been  boarded 
up  and  left  to  rot 

□ Walthamstow  Queen’s 
Road,  east  London:  Run- 
down station  with  very 
poor  lighting 

□ Yeovil  Pen  Mill,  Somer- 
set: Peeling  paint  and  crum- 
bling buildings 

□ Tooting,  south  London: 
Extensive  graffiti,  dirt  and 
vandalism 


UK  makes 
spectacular 
leap  into 
world  top  10 


raebard  Thomas 
and  Larry  Elliott 


RITAIN  charged  into 
the  world's  economic 
top  io  during  the  last 
year  of  Conservative 
rule  to  become  the  “envy*"  of 
unemployment-stricken  con- 
tinental Europe,  according  to 
a report  out  today. 

Boosted  by  privatisation, 
financial  deregulation  and  a 
flexible  labour  market,  the 
UK  was  the  strongest  per- 
forming nation  In  the  Euro- 
pean Union  over  the  past 
year,  foe  World  Economic 
Forum  said. 

Director  Macha  Levinson 
described  Britain's  leap  as 
the  biggest  surprise  of  the 
annual  rankings.  "The  UK 
has  made  a spectacular 
jump,"  she  said  In  London 
yesterday.  "It  really  has 
charged  on  in  there." 

The  forum's  global  competi- 
tiveness report  — a mixture 
of  hard  data  and  opinion  sur- 
veys of  business  leaders  — 
found  that  Britain  had  risen 
from  15th  place  in  1935  to 
seventh,  by  far  foe  biggest 
promotion. 

-Backing  Conservative 
claims  that  the  new  Govern- 
ment has  been  handed  a 
golden  economic  legacy  of  low 
inflation,  low  unemployment 
and  failing  debt,  foe  forum 
said  foe  UK  had  "distin- 
guished itself  from  foe  rest  of 
Europe  by  retooling  its  social 
welfare  state”. 

It  added:. “It  has  slashed  its 
top  marginal  tax  rates  and  in- 
creased substantially  its 
labour  market  flexibility." 

Praising  Britain's  unem- 
ployment rate  of  7.5  per  cent, 
one  of  the  lowest  In  Europe, 
the  forum  said:  “What  we  see 
in  the  UK  is  an  economy 
reborn  out  of  sweeping  priva- 
tisation. deregulation  and 
other  structural  reforms,  an 
economy  well  poised  to  com- 
pete in  foe  global  economy". 

From  foe  eight  sub-catego- 
ries of  economic  performance 
covered  by  the  report,  Ms  Le- 
vinson said  foe  UK  showed 
signs  of  considerable  im- 
provement in  two  in  particu- 
lar — foe  efficiency  of  finan- 
cial markets  and  the 
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functioning  and  skill  levels  or 
the  labour  market. 

By  contrast.  France 
remained  at  23rd  place,  and 
Germany  slipped  three  places 
to  25lh.  The  list  was  again 
beaded  by  Singapore  and 
Hong  Kong.  No  other  EU 
members  made  the  top  10. 

Ms  Levinson  said  continen- 
tal European  nations  were 
suffering  a “chronic  crisis”  of 
competitiveness  resulting 
from  a growing  welfare  bur- 
den and  inflexible  rules  on 
hiring  and  firing  staff.  “None 
of  these  countries  has  taken 
the  painful  but  necessary' 
steps  to  tackle  their  deep- 
rooted  problems,  which  stem 
from  labour  market  rigidity’ 
and  fiscal  policies.” 

Tbe  forum  is  planning  to 
study  the  effects  of  income  in- 
equality on  competlveness. 
after  finding  the  gap  between 
rich  and  poor  bad  grown  in  49 
of  foe  53  countries. 

Ireland  — the  fastest  ex- 
panding European  economy 
in  the  1990s  — was  singled  out 
for  having  made  “huge 
strides  in  improving  growth 
and  competitiveness". 

Although  Asian  countries 
continued  to  dominate  foe 
highest  placings  for  competi- 
tiveness. foe  forum  said  the 
pace  or  growth  on  foe  Pacific 
Rim  had  slowed  as  the  former 
tiger  economies  reached 
•■middle  age". 


Passive  smoke 
‘harms  heart1 


Alex  Duval  Smith 

In  Washington 


THE  most  comprehensive 
study  so  Car  of  foe  link 
between  passive  smok- 
ing and  heart  disease  has 
found  that  women  who  were 
regularly  exposed  to  other 
people's  smoke  were  twice  as 
likely  to  suffer  coronary  prob- 
lems as  those  in  a tobacco- 
free  environment 
According  to  Dr  Ichiro 
Kawachi,  an  assistant  profes- 
sor at  the  Harvard  School  of 
Public  Health,  and  the  study's 
main  author,  the  results  mean 
that  “there  may  be  up  to  50,000 
people  In  the  United  States 
dying  of  heart  attacks  from 
passive  smoke  each  year." 

Yesterday,  the  World 
Health  Organisation  urged 
political  leaders  to  take  action 
against  smoking,  which  it 
said  was  foe  leading  cause  of 
death  in  Europe. 

The  WHO  will  write  to  51 
European  leaders  urging 
them  to  increase  tobacco 
taxes,  ban  cigarette-company 
sponsorship  and  create  more 
non-smoking  areas. 

The  Harvard  study  found 
that  of  32,000  non-smoking 


women  whose  health  was  mon- 
itored over  10  years,  152  suf- 
fered chronic  heart  disease 
and  25  died  after  heart  attacks. 

Dr  Kawachi  said  passive 
smoking  was  much  more 
likely  to  cause  heart  disease 
than  lung  cancer.  He  said  that 
even  though  foe  study  looked 
at  women,  he  believed  the 
risks  were  as  great  for  men. 

The  study  found  that 
women  regularly  exposed  to 
other  people's  smoke  at  home 
and  work  were  1.91  times 
more  likely  to  suffer  coronary 
ill-health  than  women  not 
exposed  to  smoke. 

The  study,  published  in  Cir- 
culation. the  journal  of  the 
American  Heart  Association, 
comes  only  two  weeks  before 

foe  biggest  never  class  action 
lawsuit  over  passive  smoking 
in  foe  US  begins  in  Miami. 

The  Harvard  researchers 
looked  at  the  impact  of  pas- 
sive smoking  on  32,046  nurses 
who  completed  health  ques- 
tionnaires every  two  years, 
starting  in  1982. 

Legal  experts  said  the  study 
would  supply  ammunition  for 
more  lawsuits  against  the 
tobacco  industry.  US  tobacco 
firms  would  not  comment  yes- 
terday on  foe  findings. 
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Bottom  of 
the  class 


□ Earl  Marshal 
School,  Sheffield 

□ Ashburton  High, 
Croydon 

□ Ingram  High, 
Croydon 

□ Dulwich  High, 
Southwark 

□ Mostyn  Gardens 
Primary,  Lambeth 

□ South  Benweli 
Primary,  Newcastle 

□ Southfields  GM 
School,  Gravesend, 
Kent 

□ St  Mary  of  the 
Angels,  Westminster 

□ Kelsey  Park  GM 
School,  Bromley 

□ Abbey  Farm  Middle 
School,  Thetford, 
Norfolk 

□ Our  Lady  of  Fatima 
GM  School,  Liverpool 

□ Rams  Episcopal 
Primary  School, 
Hackney 

□ Momingside 
Primary,  Hackney 

□ Upbury  Manor  GM 
School,  Gillingham, 
Kent 

□ Biakelaw  School, 
Newcastle 

□ Lea  Green  Special 
School,  Waltham 
Forest 

□ Handsworth  Wood 
Boys’  School, 
Birmingham 

□ Lillian  Bayliss 
School,  Lambeth 
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News  in  brief 

Court  told  granny 
ran  drugs  empire 

A 68-YEAR-OLD  grandmother  ran  a family  drugs  empire  sup- 
plying heroin  hidden  in  chocolate  eggs,  Nottingham  crown 
court  was  told  yesterday.  Eva  Swan  wick,  the  “banker"  m a 
business  charging  £UOOO  an  ounce,  salted  away  more  tnan 
£100,000  In  a year,  said  Steven  Coupland,  prosecuting. 

He  said  she  and  her  daughter  Kathlyn.  46,  ran  the  business 
from  Kathlyn*s  council  house  in  Nottingham,  protected  oy 
security  cameras,  and  Kathlyn’s  son,  Anthony,  was  also  in- 
volved  in  the  operation  which  employed  its  own  sales  s tan.  one 

of  whom  was  given  a “company  car”  and  a mobile  phone. 

MrrvMmianii  Ka  jd  drags  were  taken  into  the  house  ana  storea 
inir;niiBraa«iDhiph  were  hidden  inside 


Pupils  at  South  Benweli  primary  school.  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  one  of  the  18  failing  schools  named  yesterday 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MICHAEL  SCOTT 


‘Name  and  shame’  anger 
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bags  and  took  them  out  to  be  sold,  while  the  granny  hid  the 
money  in  her  home  or  put  it  hi  bank  safe  deposits.  Police  raided 
the  house  and  found  scales  and  bags  used  for  packaging.  They 
a icn  ♦!*«»  granrtnwiBiAf*<)  home  and  found  £35.000  in  a 

wardrobe.  Another  £6,800 was  found  in  a safe  and  £60,000  in 
bank  deposit  boxes. 

Mr  Coupland  said  Anthony  bad  already  pleaded  guilty  to 
su  pplylng  heroin.  His  mother.  Kathlyn.  denied  a similar  charge 
and  two  counts  of  possessing  the  drug.  The  grandmother  de- 
nied one  charge  of  assisting  in  the  retention  of  the  benefits  of 
drug  trafficking. The  trial  continues. 

Mobile  phones  inquest  attack 

A CORONER  yesterday  attacked  the  use  c£ mobile  phones  by 
drivers  after  Tunes  journalist  Kate  Alderson,  28,  was  killed  in  a 

road  crash  on  her  way  to  cover  the  helicopter  crash  last  October 

which  killed  Chelsea vice-chairman  Matthew  Harding  and  four 
others.  The  inquest  in  Crewe  was  told  she  died  after  being  hit  by 
another  car  when  she  turned  right  out  cfa  Junction  near  North-' 
wich  in  Cheshire  with  a mobile  pbane  to  her  right  ear.  Recording 
a verdict  of  accidental  death,  Cheshire  coroner  JohnHibbert  said: 
*Tt  is  dearly  dangerous  to  be  using  a phone  or  to  have  a phone 
dose  by  one’s  ear  and  attempting  to  steer  by  one  hand  alone." 

Six  held  in  child  sex  raids 

POLICE  investigating  an  alleged  paedophile  ring  arrested  six 
men  a^d  between  38  and  rain  a series  of  raids  in  the  Farnbor- 

oogh  and  Aldershot  areas  afHampshire  yesterday,  Sallowing  an 
Investigation  ngnfrafl  cm  jhrmw officials  in  the  St  John  Ambu- 
lance Brigade.  Police  said  the  arrests  were  part  of  an  investigar 
tkm  into  alleged  serious  sexual  offences  against  befys  aged  from 
six  to  16over  a period  of 30  years  from  the  1960s. 


New  hope  on  foetal  deaths 

AN  OLD  and  little  known  painkilling  drug  generally  used  for 
arthritis  may  be  anew  weapon  in  the  fi^zttopreveot  the  death 
and  hanitlrap  t/pwwiafura  foifrjg^,  a Tending  nhatefririan  said 

yesterday.  Phil  Bennett  of  Queen  Charlotte's  hospital,  London, 
told  a meeting  in  London,  aponsaredby  the  charity  Action 

RpWMiyh  and  tlipMwtirfll  -TnirmaTlcta’  Awwiatinn,  tWhlshnspi- 

tal  has  started  atrial  of ihe  drag  nimesulide  on  women with  a 
history  of  premature  labour,  which  is  the  main  cause  of  death  in 
newborn  babies  and  a cause  of disability.  Professor  Bennett  said 
nimesulide  was  usually  used  to  treat  rheumatoid  arthritis,  but 

nna  rortman  who  had  Inst  eight  hahiaa  thrmigh  prematura  la  hour 
had  gfron  birth  giirrt»cgfTiPynnfhphlnfhnrrasi<maftpr  a course 
cf  the  drug.  — Chris  MihlU 


Fare  dues 


The  Government’s  decision  to 
send  in  ‘help  squads’  at 
1 8 schools  has  provoked  a 
furious  reaction  from  teachers 


Donald  MacLeod 
Education  Correspondent 


THE  Government  or- 
dered "help  squads" 
into  18  failing 
schools  in  England 
yesterday  in  a blitz 
on  classroom  standards  that 
left  many  teachers  shocked 
and  angry. 

David  Blunkett,  the  Educa- 
tion Secretary,  said  the 
schools  had  made  no  signifi- 
cant progress  more  than  a 
year  after  being  condemned 
by  inspectors.  They  would 
receive  support  from  teams  erf1 
experienced  head  teachers, 
governors  and  advisers,  but 
in  some  cases  teachers  would 
be  disciplined  or  sacked  and 
the  existing  bead  teachers 
would  be  expected  to  resign. 
"The  decision  to  name 


these  schools  has  not  been 
taken  lightly  but  persistent 
failure  will  not  be  tolerated 
by  this  Government  in  any 
one  of  the  25,000  schools  In 
thjg  country.  Our  children 
only  get  one  chance  to  go  to 
school." 

Teachers’  unions  united  in 
condemning  Labour's  “name 
and  shame”  policy  while  local 
authorities  said  the  move 
could  further  damage  the  rep- 
utation of  the  schools. 

The  list  includes  Earl  Mar- 
shal school,  a comprehensive 
which  serves  Mr  Bluhkett's 
Sheffield  constitutency.  and 
Abbey  Farm  middle  school  in 
the  constitutency  of  Gillian 
Shephard,  the  previous  edu- 
cation secretary.  It  also  in- 
cludes four  grant-maintained 
schools. 

Each  will  be  expected  to  co- 
operate with  its  special  mea- 


FAILING  SCHOOL:  ‘People 
say  it  has  not  come  up  to  scratch 
but  it  doesn’t  bother  me.  They’ve 
made  a lot  of  improvements’ 


Peter  Heftherlngton 

Clutching  his  reading 

book,  the  six-year-old 
could  not  contain  his  en- 
thusiasm. He  began  recit- 
ing a few  poems  to  his 
mother  outside  the  high  se- 
curity fence  surrondlng 
South  Benweli  primary. 

Dominique  Ramsay  was 
Impressed  with  her  son’s 
progress.  “It’s  a smashing 
little  sdhooL  People  have 
said  it  has  not  come  up  to 
scratch  but  it  doesn’t 
bother  me.  They’ve  made  a 
lot  of  improvements, 
brought  in  more  teachers, 
and  things  have  got  much 
better.” 

As  a dinner  lady,  who  has 
worked  in  several  sur- 
rounding schools,  she  likes 
to  think  that  South  Ben- 
well,  In  the  dismal  west  end 


of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  is 
better  than  average.  “Yoa 
should  see  some  of  them  — 
pretty  awful.  But  here 
they're  always  doing  things 
■—  field  trips,  reading  clubs, 
you  name  it.  And  the  kids 
are  happy.” 

Unfortunately,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  not.  Yesterday, 
to  the  horror  of  parents  and 
the  outrage  of  teachers 
South  Benweli  — along 
with  a comprehensive  two 
miles  away  — was  identi- 
fied as  one  of  the  worst  18 
schools  in  the  country.  It 
failed  an  Ofsted  inspection 
in  1995. 

Outside  the  school  yester- 
day afternoon  a senior  edu- 
cation officer  gloomily 
paced  the  pavement  while  a 
television  crew  set  up  cam- 
eras. “They’ve  been  work- 
ing hard  to  get  things  right. 
They  are  working  against  a 


sures  action  recovery  team  on 
a package  of  measures,  In- 
cluding many  of  the  fresh 
start  proposals  which  the 
Government  intends  to  in- 
clude in  an  education  bill  this 
autumn.  They  include: 

□ Changing  the  leadership  of 
a school; 

O Dealing  firmly  with  incom- 
petent teachers; 

□ Changing  the  name  of  a 
school; 

□ A clear  action  plan; 

□ Adding  new  governors; 

□ Adopting  a new  policy  on 
pupil  behaviour. 

Stephen  Byers,  the  schools 
standards  minister,  will  meet 
the  schools  and  local  educa- 
tion authorities  to  discuss 
“imaginative  and  urgent"  ap- 
proaches. The  Government 
would  pay  for  up  to  £4.000 
worth  of  consultancy  for  the 
targeted  schools.  He  has  made 
it  clear  he  will  not  shrink 
from  using  Tory  legislation  to 
take  over  failing  schools  if 
performance  did  not  Improve. 

“Our  policy  is  to  put  in  help 
squads,  not  hit  squads.  This  is 
the  way  to  rescue  these 
schools  from  under-achieve- 
ment, improve  standards  and 


hard  social  background  bnt 
...  no  excuses.  Other 
schools  are  facing  similar 
problems  and  apparently 
doing  better.  Maybe  now. 
rather  than  simply  criti- 
cise, the  Government  will 
offer  some  help.” 

But  an  unemployed  man 
waiting  for  his  two  sons 
said:  “There’s  been  hell 
here  since  they  singled  out 
the  school.  The  teachers  — 
and  there’s  a high  turnover 
of  them  — didn’t  know 
whether  they  were  coming 
or  going.  They  became  de- 
moralised, and  some  left. 
You  can’t  blame  them.” 
Newcastle  city  council, 
an  old  Labour  authority 
with  a poor  educational  re- 
cord attempting  to  come  to 


provide  the  high  quality  of 
education  that  all  our  chil- 
dren deserve.” 

The  schools  would  be  un- 
happy to  be  identified  again.  | 
“But  I hope  when  these  ! 
schools  have  had  time  to 
reflect  on  the  offer  of  help,  not 
of  denigration,  they  will  be 
able  to  respond  In  a positive 
way,”  said  Mr  Byers. 

Doug  McAvoy,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Union 
of  Teachers,  condemned 
Labour's  approach  and  said 
that  ministers  were  getting 
off  on  the  wrong  foot  if  they 
wanted  the  confidence  of 
teachers  and  parents. 

Nigel  de  Grnchy,  general 
secretary  of  the  National 
Union  of  Schoolmasters 
Union  of  Women  Teachers, 
said  local  authorities  should 
move  in  discreetly  to  resolve 
problems.  "I  fail  to  see  how 
this  will  help." 

David  Hart,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Head  Teachers,  said: 
"To  hold  the  sword  of  Damo- 
cles over  these  schools  is  to 
risk  making  a difficult  situa- 
tion worse.” 

Local  authorities  are  work- 


terms  with  a New  Labour 
agenda,  now  faces  the  di- 
lemma of  what  to  do  with 
South  BenwelL  A merger 
with  another  successful 
school  nearby  appears  to  be 
on  the  cards. 

At  Biakelaw  comprehen- 
sive nearby  the  acting 
head,  Ross  Wallace, 
recently  drafted  in  from  a 
successful  school  across  the 
city,  thought  Biakelaw  was 
making  remarkable  pro- 
gress. He  welcomed  yester- 
day’s announcement. 

They  would  welcome 
“practical  help  and  advice 
to  turn  the  school  around” 
from  the  local  council  and 
the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. Staff  were  determined 
to  make  Biakelaw  succeed. 


ing  on  speeding  up  the  dis- 
missal of  incompetent  teach- 
ers, which  can  take  up  to  18 
months. 

• The  Government  approved 
the  creation  of  a grant  main- 
tained school  yesterday, 
citing  the  “high  degree  of  pa- 
rental support"  for  the  appli- 
cation. Ministers  plan  to  abol- 


ish grant  maintained  status, 
but  Mr  Byers  announced  that 
the  application  by  Westoning 
lower  school,  Bedfordshire, 
had  been  approved. 

But  an  application  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  diocese  of 
Plymouth  to  create  a new 
grant  maintained  school  in 
Exeter  was  rejected. 


A WOMAN  who  dodged  bus  fares  more  than  20  years  ago  has 
finally  paid  for  her  free  trips  after  a church  sermon  pricked  her 
conscience.  She  sent  £5  to  a bus  company  in  Shrewsbury,  Shrop- 
shire, but  they  have  been  unable  to  thank  her  for  her  honesty 
because  they  cannot  read  her  signature.HThe  letter  read:  “Dear 
Sir.  as  a schoolgirI20iilns  shears  ago  I 'saved' £1  in  lOp  bus  fares 
that  I 'dodged*  on  the  way  home  from  schooL  In  church  on  Sunday 
our  pastor  preached  about  restitution  for  thin^  we  had  done 
wrong  and  I remembered- 1 want  to  apedogise  to  you  and  honour 
God  by  paying  what  I owe.  I think  the  same  bus  ride  would  cost 
5Qp  now,  hence  the £5  enclosed.” 


Arrange  a loan  in 


Minutes 

Don’t  repay  a p&Tl  Tip  for 

Months 


PEUGEOT 

OWNERS 


Low  Cost  Insurance  for  Peugeots 

Call  our  National  Quoteline  on 

0345  123111 

AB  Caffs  Charged  at  Local  Rats 
Ask  for  a quote  on  the  internet:  http^ArwwJi  hh.ca  u k 

fljjHill  House  Hammond 

Ovar  250  Branches  Nationwide 


t:  CABtS*  WIRELESS 


FRANCE  ANP  GERMANY  FOR 
HARPLY  A SAUSAGE 


JL3p  PER  MINUTE  ON  Z2.np  JUNE 

Call  France  and  Ccmunv  on  the  22nd  June,  calk  for  5 minute?  or 
more  and  all  it  will  co«  is  Up  per  mmurr.  And  rciiKinher.  tvc're 
still  at  least  cheaper  for  imrrnjtional  calls  ueeJtdjy  cverunjp  and 
all  weekend.  Ar  last,  sumediini;  Europe  agrees  on.  For  derails 

FreeCall  0500  500  366  and  quote  ref  RSGDN5T. 

Mercury  SmartCall 
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Need  extra  cash  for  a special 
purchase?  For  home  improvements  - 
a new  car  - a great  holiday  or  perhaps 
just  to  give  your  finances  a boost? 
A loan  from  £500  to  £15.000  could 
be  yours  in  minutes  with  just  one  free, 
call  to  Bank  of  Scotland  Banking  Direct 
- and  there’s  no  security  needed  over 
your  home. 

The  number  is  0500  800  920. 
and  you'll  be  able  to  speak  direct 
to  one  of  our  trained  operators  who 
are  there  to  help  you. 

Nothing  could  be  easier! 


Would  you  19(0  to  delay  your  first 
repayment  for  throe  months? 

That’s  right!  You  have  the  special 
option  of  delaying  the  first  monthly 
repayment  and  need  not  repay  a 
penny  for  3 months  from  tile,  day 
you r loan  begins  - the  option  is  yours. 

How  does  a typical  fixed  rate 
from  just  13.9%  APR  sound? 

Yes.  the  current  typical  Bank  of 
Scotland  Banking  Direct  unsecured 
loan  rate  is  just  13.9%  APR  and  this 
offers  some  considerable  savings. 
Now  is  the  time  to  act! 


In  addition  you  don't  have  to  be  an 
account  holder  wfth  Bank  of  Scotland- 
to  obtain;  this  loan  rate:  air  vim  ask 
Is  that  you  are  aged : 2.4  or  over,  a 
homeowner,  in  employment  and 
that  you-  have  a good  crecfit  record. 
If  you  do  then  Just  call  the  number 
below  and  your  application  veil  be 
processed  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Why  not  caff  us  today? 

Our  helpful,  friendly  staff  are  at  ytxa- 

service  24  hours  a day,  every  day  of  the 
year.  Mien  caite&  please  quote  G95. 

Now  what  could  be  easier?  : 


BANK  OF  SCOTLAND 

BANKING  DIRECT 

Call  us  free  on 

0500  800  920 

24  hours  a day.  every  day  of  the  year. 
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Nurses  reject  right 
of  relatives  to 
resuscitation 


Aborigine's  spiritual  quest 


BairldBrfiMfle,  Soda! 
Sendees  Correspondent 
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NURSES  yesterday 
threw  out  a call  for 

people  to  ha  we  the 
right  to  witness  the 
resuscitation  of  relatives, 
after  an  experienced  casualty 
worker  spoke  of  the  trauma 
she  suffered  to  watching  fu- 
tile efforts  to  save  her  i$- 
month-dd  grandson. 

. Betty-  Woodland,  from 
Portsmouth,  told  delegates  to 
the  Royal  College  of  Nursing’s 
annual  congress  to  Harrogate 
that  30  years*  work  to  acci- 
dent and  emergency  depart- 
ments had  left  her  unpre- 
pared for  the  shock.  “There  Is 
no  doubt  to  my  mind  that  we, 
as  a family,  were,  and  atm 
are,  damaged  by  witnessing 
the  resuscitation  attempt" 

- 'rlbwerthan  one  in  Four  hos- 
pitals allows  families  unre- 
stricted access  to  the  proce- 
ditee.  Helen  Whyiey,  a nurse 
in.  Swansea,  said  it  was  wrong 
to  “shut  the  door  under  this 
■ paternalistic  pretence  that  we 
■ always  know  best '* 

There  had  been  no  reported 
cases  of  family  members  dis- 
rupting or  intervening  in 
-resuscitation  when  they  had 
been  allowed  to  be  present. 
-Far  from  it  making  it  more 
likely  that  families  would  sue 
for  mot  enough  having  been 
'done  to  save  a patient  the  evi- 


dence  suggested  it  made  it 
less  so. 

Brian  Dolan,  an  accident 
aflu  emergency  nurse  and 
research  fellow  at  King's  Col- 
lege hospital,  south  London, 
sand  it  was  contrary  to  com- 
passionate care  to  deny 
People  the  choice  of  witness- 
ing resuscitation.  He  had 
nursed  his  mother  through  a 
terminal  illness.  But  when 
she  had  a final  seizure,  he  and 
other  femiiy  members  had 
been  left  in  a waiting  room 
while  unsuccessful  efforts 
were  made  to  save  her. 

Andy  Dight  from  Wands- 
worth, south  London,  said 
“any  people  were  unaware 
what  resuscitation  involved. 
A dying  patient  was  dragged 
cm  to  a trolley  with  their 
clothes  stripped  or  cut  off 
tubes  were  inserted.  Injec- 
tions given  and  powerful  elec- 
tric shocks  administered  al- 
ternately with  violent 
physical  attempts  to  restart 
the  heart 

'It's  not  pretty  when  you  do 
resuscitation.  It's  not  Casu- 
alty, it’s  not  ER,  it's  very  bru- 
tal." 

Mrs  Woodland  described 
how  her  grandson  had 
drowned  after  Taping  in  B 
lake.  Witnessing  the  resusci- 
tation attempts  made  by 
police,  ambulance  paramed- 
ics and  accident  and  emer- 
gency staff  had  been  a trauma 
that  would  haunt  her  forever.  , 


"The  accident  that  took  his 
life  left  him  without  a mark. 
The  attempted  resuscitation 
left  him  bruised  and 
battered.” 

The  motion  was  Inst  by  149 
votes  to  259. 

The  decision  win  not  affect 
the  position  of  the  college’s 
accident  and  emergency 
group  that  it  is  good  practice 
to  offer  families  the  chance  to 
be  present 

The  same  view  is  held  by 
doctors  represented  by  the 
British  Association  of  Acci- 
dent and  Emergency 
Medicine. 

• Patients  who  sexually 
harass,  abuse  or  bully  nurses 
face  tougher  reprisals  under 
guidelines  drawn  up  by  the 
college,  which  is  urging 
nurses  not  to  draw  back  from 
making  complaints  against 


persistent  offenders,  nor  hesi- 
tate to  withdraw  care  anri 
seek  somebody  else  to  look 
after  them. 

Tom  Bolger,  the  assistant 
general  secretary,  said:  “If 
the  behaviour  doesn't  change, 
it  is  appropriate  for  foe  nurse 
to  withdraw." 

The  guidelines  come  in  a 
model  policy  on  harassment 
and  bullying  which  the  col- 
lege Is  to  urge  NHS  trusts  to 
adopt  It  says  nurses  are  too 
often  exposed  to  unacceptable 
behaviour  by  patients  and 
their  families,  other  health 
workers  and  managers. 


Hunt  for  father  aged  1 7 
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Jobless  youth  must  pay  towards 
three  children  by  girls  aged  1 6 


Lake  Harding 


THE  Child  Support 
Agency  said  yesterday 
that  it  is  to  investigate 
the  case  of  an  unemployed  17- 
year-old  who  has  fathered 
three  children  by  two  girls 
aged  16. 

- Robert  Tinsley  vanished 

. front  hiS  home  in  Nottingham 

after  a tabloid  newspaper  yes- 
terday branded  him  "a  dis- 
grace" and  revealed  all  three 
were  on  income  support 
Yesterday  one  of  the  two 
girls,  Norma-Jean  Baker,  said 
She  had  not  seen  the  teenager 
for  several  months.  She  first 
became  pregnant  at  14  while 
babysitting  with  him  and 
their  daughter  is  now  aged  16 


months.  She  is  expecting  his 
second  child  In  August 

The  couple  were  given  a 
council  house,  but  he  left,  her 
for  another  16-year-old, 
Sheena  Bishop,  and  they  were 
given  a fiat  in  a hostel  for  the 
homeless.  She  is  due  to  have 
his  child  in  September. 

The  17-year-old  told  the 
newspaper  ‘Tve  done  noth- 
ing wrong  — and  I wouldn’t 
mind  having  more  children.  I 
love  children  and  I am  as 
proud  as  Punch.  At  least  I can 
enjoy  watching  them  grow  up 
while  I'm  young." 

Robert  and  Norma-Jean 
first  attracted  attention  in 
January  when  a man  stabbed 
their  daughter.  Ashleigb.  in 
file  stomach.  The  child  has 
since  made  a toll  recovery. 


but  Norma-Jean  said  yester- 
day that  she  had  not  seen 
Robert  since  Ashleigb  was 
released  from  hospital. 

Her  father,  Brian  Baker, 
also  said  he  was  keen  to  catch 
up  with  the  17-year-old.  “If 
you  find  him  let  me  know,  be- 
cause there  are  quite  a few 
people  who  would  like  to 
know.” 

Until  leaving  school  a year 
ago,  Robert  Tinsley  lived  with 
his  parents,  John  and  Susan, 
on  an  estate  on  the  edge  of 
Nottingham.  They  were  not  at 
home  yesterday. 

A spokesman  for  the  Child 
Support  Agency  said:  “We 
would  pursue  child  support 
maintenance  in  the  normal 
manner.  We  would  expect 
him  to  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance ofhis  children.  There 
is  a minimum  contribution 
which  people  on  income  sup- 
port are  expected  to  make, 
which  is  £5.” 


Ken  Colbung,  who  came  from  Australia  to  seek  the  return  of  the  head  of  Kagan  (above  right) 


Tribal 
plea  for 
leader’s 
head 


Maev  Kennedy 
Heritage  Correspondent 

An  aboriginal 

Leader  arrived  yester- 
day to  Britain  to  de- 
mand the  head  of  his  ances- 
tor which  was  hacked  off  in 
1833. 

Ken  Colbung  claims 
direct  descent  from  Vagan, 
a famous  tribal  leader  of 
the  Swan  River  people, 
near  Perth  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia. Yagan  mediated  in 
several  disputes  between 
Aborigines  and  European 
settlers,  before  be  was  shot, 
decapitated,  and  flayed  for 
his  ritual  scars. 

His  head  was  smoked, 
brought  to  England  by 
Lieutenant  Robert  Tale  and 
presented  to  the  Liverpool 
Royal  Institution,  which 
lent  it  to  the  Liverpool  City 
Museum  in  1894.  The  head 
was  buried  in  1964.  when  it 
showed  signs  of  decay.  The 
Home  Office  has  refused 
permission  for 

exhumation. 

Mr  Colbung,  who  has 
been  trying  to  retrieve  the 
head  since  the  1950s,  met 
Home  Office  officials,  who 
explained  the  refusal. 

He  said  be  understood  the 
explanations,  bnt  could  not 
accept  them.  “This  is  a spir- 
itual matter.  I want  the 
British  to  understand  this. 
We  believe  in  reincarna- 
tion. and  it  is  necessary  to 
us  to  have  the  remains  of  a 
great  leader  reunited,  so 
that  all  of  us  can  share  in 
the  strength  of  our  de- 
parted elders. 

“I  have  been  told  to  bring 
the  head  back  with  me,  to 
be  reunited  with  his  torso.” 


Mawhinney  backs  activists 
demand  for  leadership  say 


I White 
Editor 


__i  Conservative  Party 
-/chairman.  Brian  Ma- 
-whlnney.  last  night 
. _ threw  his  weight  be- 
. JitijcF  a compromise  formula 
/Iwhjtria  would  give  party  activ- 
r-  Iste  their  demand  for  a share 
\ in  tbe  choice  of  future  Tory 
: leaders  — including  the  one 
- planned  for  next  month. 

-r,|>r  Mawbinney’s  letter  to 
t ■/ MPs  and  senior  members  of 
Vihe  party  came  after  the 
. chairman  of  the  National 
;SV  itofatv  Robin  Hodgson,  bad 
^ threatened  to  stage  a parallel 
. vote  among  activists  iT  the 
; coming  election  was  confined 
the  164-strong  rump  of  MPs 
« Westminster, 

■ - As  Michael  Howard  moved 
,Vto  restore  his  battered  creden- 
ttakla  after  Ann  Widdecombe’s 
SBSfiatiorvd  attack  on  his  re- 
;w«d  in  government,  his  five 
rivals  for  the  succession  to 
- -John  Major  also  manoeuvred 


for  advantage.  All  have  sig- 
nalled support  for  a wider 
franchise  in  future  and  would 
submit  to  its  verdict,  though 
not  this  time. 

Mr  Hodgson's  demand  was 
for  20  per  cent  of  an  electoral 
college  to  be  granted  to  894 
officials  — constituency 
association  and  Euro-associa- 
tion chairmen  and  women 
and  the  200-plus  members  of 
the  National  Union’s  execu- 
tive. MPs  would  retain  the  80 
per  cent  lion’s  share,  unlike 
their  30  per  cent  in  Labour’s 
post-1981  college. 

But  Dr  Mawhlnney’s  letter 
last  night  offset  that  demand 
against  another  overriding 
priority,  “that  a new  leader 
should  be  elected  as  soon  as 
possible,  so  that  we  can  de- 
velop a focused  opposition  to 
the  Government"  He  there- 
fore proposed  a compromise, 
which  seems  certain  to  be  ac- 
cepted, that  this  time  round 
the  600  constituency  chair- 
men will  simply  get  15  per 
cent 


The  backbench  1922  com- 
mittee. which  runs  leadership 
contests,  should  consider  it 
without  being  bound  by  bis  or 
Mr  Hodgson’s  formula.  Dr 
Mawhinney  said  in  what 
amounts  to  his  first  initiative 
since  the  crushing  defeat  sus- 
tained by  the  party  machine 
on  May  l. 

Meanwhile,  Mr  Howard 
said  he  wanted  to  “draw  a 
line”  under  his  acrimonious 
dispute  with  his  ex-prisons 
minister,  as  he  struggled  to 
revive  his  bid  for  the  leader- 
ship, which  some  allies  admit 
had  been  damaged  by  Miss 
Wlddecombe’s  character 
attack. 

So  did  bookmakers,  Wil- 
liam Hill,  which  lengthened 
the  odds  on  Mr  Howard’s 
chances  from  6-1  to  12-1,  put- 
ting him  fifth  out  of  six  con- 
tenders. William  Hague 
remains  clear  favourite  with 
Kenneth  Clarke  second.  Mr 
Hague  also  won  the  backing 
of  former  Treasury  minister. 
John  Maples,  yesterday. 


In  a plea  for  a new  form  of 
“popular  conservatism",  an- 
other contender,  John  Red- 
wood described  the  party's 
plight  as  desperate:  “We 
must  listen  to  what  people  are 
telling  us,  take  their  problems 
seriously  and  keep  our 
word." 

Mr  Howard  reasserted  his 
zeal  for  EU  reform  in  a policy 
pamphlet  called  The  Future  of 
Europe. 

Though  it  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  EU  membership 
to  Britain  it  argued  in  detail 
for  “variable  geometry"  that 
would  allow  some  states  to 
move  forward  and  others  to 
opt  out  of  specific  policies  and 
legislation. 

Another  fancied  runner  If 
the  leadership  contest  is  de- 
layed — the  Hong  Kong  gover- 
nor. Chris  Patten  — again 
ruled  out  an  early  bid.  "Fra 
the  governor  until  the  30th  of 
June  — and  afterwards  I'm 
Mr  Patten,"  he  said  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  met  Tony  Blair 
at  Downing  Street 


PCs  say  no  to  company  logos 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


POLICE  called  yesterday 
for  an  end  to  the  grow- 
ing "logo  cop  culture", 
in  which  companies  are  asked 
to  sponsor  police  services. 
One  senior  police  official  said 
he  had  no  wish  to  become  PC 
McBurger  and  would  be  ask- 
ing the  Home  Secretary  today 
to  end  such  sponsorship. 

Dave  French,  chairman  of 
the  Police  Federation's  con- 
stables committee,  which  rep- 
resents 90,000  constables  in 
England  and  Wales,  said  at 
the  federation’s  annual  con- 
ference in  Blackpool  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  would  urge 


Jack  Straw  to  outlaw  the 
practice  when  he  visits  the 
'conference  this  morning. 
Companies  such  as  ICL  Scot- 
tish & Newcastle  Brewers, 
Thresher,  the  Automobile 
Association,  Harrods  and 
Group  4 sponsor  police  vehi- 
cles, buildings  and  services. 

“We.  the  constables,  say  no 
to  your  logo  on  our  vehicles, 
on  our  equipment,  on  the 
signs  above  our  stations,  and 
especially  on  our  uniforms." 
said  Mr  French. 

The  uniform  was  “a  badge 
of  honour  and  symbol  of  the 
office  of  constable.  To  give  it 
up.  even  one  stitch,  for  pri- 
vate advertising  demeans  the 
uniform,  the  service  and  the 
whole  basis  of  the  legal  au- 


thority of  the  police  service." 

He  added:  “1  don’t  want  PC 
McBurger  on  my  shoulder, 
back  or  helmet." 

Companies  wanted  to  spon- 
sor services  not  for  the  good 
of  the  police  hut  to  impress 
customers,  he  said.  "Policing 
is  a public  service  and  it  must 
operate  independently  of  and 
above  all  private  interests. 
Anything  else  is  tantamount 
to  corruption” 

Police  forces  are  allowed  to 
raise  1 per  cent  of  their  bud- 
gets from  sponsorship  — a 
total  of  around  £70  million 
nationally. 

Mr  French  said  tbe  police 
could  become  dependent  on  a 
sponsor,  which  might  then 
have  to  pull  out  for  economic 


reasons.  There  was  also  a 
danger  of  being  associated 
with  companies  that  ran  into 
legal  problems. 

The  conference  also  beard 
from  John  Harrison,  chair- 
man of  the  sergeants  commit- 
tee. on  equal  opportunities 
tribunals.  "We  are  having  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  fact 
that  alleged  failures  in  the 
way  forces  deal  with  human 
relationships  can  now  be  ex- 
amined in  tribunals  and  in 
the  courts."  he  said. 

Every  force  was  having  to 
scrimp  and  save,  yet  “thou- 
sands, indeed  millions,  of 
pounds  are  having  to  be  set 
aside  to  pay  damages,  com- 
pensation and  costs  arising 
from  these  cases." 


Loyalist  fighters’ 
warning  to  Blair 


David  Sharroek 
Ireland  Correspondent 


b 


Clarke  makes  his  bid  for  the  top 

In  Brown-bashing  speech 


Wbhaanwidte  

Chancellor.  Gordon 
Brown,  test  night  faced 
_ his  first  sustained  bat- 

.1-  tertag  after  three  weeks  of 
-.  ;>Ctty  pbniiiJts  when  bis  prede- 
.:.  ;tWSor,  Kenneth  Clarke. 

accused  him  of  making  “four 
■---  vb4r  mistakes"  since  taking 
r . flffla  ln  "the  theatrical  glow 
; j^a  synthetic  Camriot"  on 

iwlAwhU  was  evidently  his 
b way  of  claiming  that  he  Is  the 
to  cough  up  Tony  Blaw’s 
team,  the  ex-chancellor 
.-  ■vjate  Told  the  Commons  that 
'v.VJahOBr  flow  has  a danger- 

O;  concentration  of 

■ vaSTMr  a!  Westminster,  in 
-'r^^OKUk’Us  and  potentially 
yf ■ assemblies- 

-.  A-;v.-AtnfeM  is  a weak  one. 

is  an  inner  cabinet  uf 
. U'jSNc  people"  control! mg  all 
:'■■■  $P9t power,  be  claimed. 


Mr  Clarke  denounced  the 

semi- Independence  granted  to 

the  Bank  of  England  to  set  in- 
terest rates,  the  June  Budget 
— unnecessary'*  said  the  es- 
cbanceHor  — signing  up  to 
the  EU  social  chapter,  and 
committing  the  new  govern- 
ment to  the  Tories  own 
spending  plans  for  the  first 

^Iifmhing  into  these 
things,  this  government  is 
showing  all  the  signs  of  inex- 
perienced men  and  women 
being  intoxicated  with  their 
new  power,  they  are  18-year- 
oWs  in  the  saloon  ter.  ffywg 
out  every  bottle  on  the 
said  Mr  Clarke  in  lus  first 
speech  from  the  Opposition 
front  bench  for  IS  years. 

The  final  debate  on  the 
Queen's  Speech  came  mo- 
ments after . Mr  Brown  fowl 
again  caught  the  City  on 
cuard  by  announcing  the 
removal  of  the  bank  of  Eng- 


land’s regulatory  powers  to  a 
new  supervisory  body. 

In  last  night’s  Commons  de- 
bate — where  he  teased  Mr 
Clarke  for  making  a “leader- 
ship" speech  — Mr  Brown 
also  confirmed  that  the 
National  Audit  Office  has 
teen  asked  to  challenge  some 
of  the  key  assumptions  that 
lie  behind  forecasting  public 
finance.  . 

Specifically  they  will  be 
those  governing  growth,  un- 
employment projections,  in- 
terest rates,  privatisation 
receipts  and  “spend  to  save 
measures  used  by  both  par- 
ties, said  Mr  Brown,  promis- 
ing a continuing  role  for  the 
NAO  in  auditing  forecasts  — 
which  Labour  believes  have 
been  politically  manipulated. 

Mr  Clarke  reversed  the 
charge,  saying  the  new  Trea- 
sury team  had  too  many  polit- 
ical advisers  "leaking  like 
mad”  and  predicting  that  the 


planned  windfall  tax  would 
not  create  250.000  permanent 
jobs  or  save  money. 

Warning  Mr  Brown  against 
a needless  Budget  on  June  10 
Mr  Clarke  warned:  "You  are 
struggling  to  produce  a tax- 
raising,  promise-breaking 
Budget  which  will  do  damage 
to  the  economy  of  this 
country." 

Amid  Tory  laughter  he 
said:  “They  are  charging  into 
mistakes.  The  whole  thing  is 
bathed  in  the  theatrical  glow 
of  a synthetic  Camelot  — we 
will  see  how  sinister  that 
light  becomes". 

But  Mr  Brown  told  MPs: 
“Some  people  said  that  this 
new  Government  would  make 
no  difference  ...  We  have 
done  more  to  show  that  gov- 
ernment can  advance  oppor- 
tunity for  all  to  eighteen 
short  days  than  this  lot  did 
for  government  in  eighteen 
long  years." 


LOYALIST  paramilitaries 
yesterday  warned  Tony 
Blair  not  to  “distort'’  the 
peace  process  to  bring  Sinn 
Fein  into  political  talks,  as 
government  officials  pre- 
pared for  their  first  meeting 
with  republicans  since  the 
IRA  ceasefire  broke  down  15 
months  ago. 

In  a statement  Issued  to  the 
BBC  in  Belfast,  tbe  Ulster 
Freedom  Fighters  said  they 
were  "totally  committed  to  a 
purely  peaceful  and  democratic 
resolution  of  the  conflict”. 

They  also  welcomed  Mr 
Blair's  speech  in  Belfast  last 
Friday,  and  his  reaffirmation 
that  tiie  peace  process  hinged 
On  the  principle  of  consent. 
But  their  statement  contin- 
ued: “We  must  counsel 
against  any  attempt  by  the 
new  Government  to  distort 
the  process  to  the  advantage 
of  republicans. 

"The  entry  conditions  for 
Sinn  Fein  are  not  negotiable. 
Republicans  alone  must  cre- 
ate the  proper  conditions 
which  can  allow  them  to  play 
a role  in  the  political  process. 
They  can  have  no  role  to  play 
if  their  campaign  of  terrorism 
continues.” 

The  UFF  added  that  the 
probable  consequence  of  Sinn 
Fein-TRA’s  present  strategy 


was  to  risk  pulling  Northern 
Ireland  back  into  bloody  con- 
flict "Tbe  responsibility  for 
such  an  eventuality  lies  with 
them  alone,"  it  concluded. 

Sinn  Fein  MP  Martin 
McGuinness  is  expected  at 
Stormont  today,  to  ask  civil 
servants  to  state  "with  abso- 
lute clarity”  that  his  party 
would  be  invited  to  take  part 
in  negotiations  immediately 
after  a new  IRA  ceasefire. 

Mo  Mowlam,  the  Northern 
Ireland  Secretary,  signalled 
during  the  general  election 
campaign  a delay  of  two 
months.  The  UFF  statement 
implies  immediate  entry  to  be 
unacceptable  to  them. 


Meanwhile.  Sinn  Fein  pres- 
ident Gerry  Adams  MP  yes- 
terday signalled  his  belief 
that  there  could  be  a restora- 
tion of  the  truce  provided 
republicans  were  given  an 
unambiguous  commitment  by 
the  Government  to  enhance  a 
genuine  peace  process. 

He  told  the  Irish  News: 
’’Sinn  Fein  believes  an  un- 
equivocal restoration  or  the 
IRA  cessation  would  repre- 
sent the  most  Important  confi- 
dence-building initiative  on 
the  IRA’s  part"  A new  IRA 
ceasefire  would  be  “genuinely 
unequivocal,  containing  a 
clear  and  unambiguous  com- 
mitment to  enhance  a genu- 
ine peace  process”. 

All-party  talks  are  due  to 
resume  on  June  3. 


Cracker  cleans 
up  image  for  US 


Andrew  Cult 
Media  Correspondent 


HE  does  not  smoke  and 
he  drinks  only  in  mod- 
eration — but  he  is  still 
called  Fitz. 

Cracker,  the  award-win- 
ning drama  series  about  a 
flawed  criminal  psychologist 
is  about  to  get  a make-over  for 
US  television  audiences. 

Granada  yesterday  broke 
new  ground  by  becoming  the 
first  British  television  com- 
pany to  win  an  order  to  make 
a network  drama  series  for 
tbe  US  market 
Robbie  Coltrane.  who 
played  the  irascible  British 
Fltz.  is  to  be  replaced  by 
American  actor  Robert  Pas- 
torelli.  The  gloomy  backcloth 
of  Manchester,  where  the  ITV 
series  was  filmed,  is  to  be 
replaced  by  Los  Angeles  to 
the  version  to  be  shown  on 
the  ABC  network. 

Out  too  goes  DS  Jane  Pen- 
ha!  i go  a — affectionately 
referred  to  by  the  British  Fite 
as  “Panhandle"  — who  is 
replaced  by  an  American  ac- 
tress playing  a detective 
called  Penny  Hadfield. 

It  Is  the  first  time  a British 
company  has  made  a drama 
series  for  an  American  net- 
work — although  British 
broadcasters  have  sold  fin- 
ished programmes  and  co- 
productions,  such  as  Prime 


Suspect  and  Moll  Flanders,  to 
the  US.  Formats  such  as  Men 
Behaving  Badly  have  also 
been  adapted  in  the  US. 

Tbe  1 3-episode  commission 
follows  a successful  US  pilot 
version.  It  will  go  into  pro- 
duction in  July,  featuring  an 
all-American  cast  and  story- 
lines taken  from  tbe  British 
series. 

Cracker  was  devised  by 
Jimmy  McGovern  and  has 
won  a clutch  of  awards  from 
Bafta  and  the  Royal  Televi- 
sion Society,  although  its 
post-watershed  violence  has 
occasionally  fallen  foul  of  the 
regulators. 

A Granada  spokeswoman 
said:  "Fitz  may  have  a ciga- 
rette in  his  mouth  in  the  US 
version,  but  we  don’t  see  him 
smoking.  He  is  not  as  dark 
and  ironic  as  the  British  Fite, 
but  he  is  still  confrontational 
and  eccentric  — and  he  is  a 
bit  more  optimistic." 

Andrea  Wonfor.  joint  man- 
aging director  of  Granada 
Productions,  said:  "This  is 
great  news  for  tbe  reputation 
of  British  television  talent. 
The  quality  of  British  televi- 
sion  has  long  been  respetfed 
the  world  over,  and  now  our 
production  skills  can  truly  be 
recognised  as  world  class." 

Last  week  Granada  sig- 
nalled its  determination  to 
breaks  into  the  American  mar- 
ket with  the  opening  of  a Los 
Angeles  production  market 
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News  in  brief 


Jewish  settlements 
remain  half  empty 

MORE  than  half  the  homes  In  Jewish  settlements  in  the  Gaza 
Strip  and  a quarter  of  those  in  the  West  Bank  remain  vacant, 
according  to  an  American  surv  ey  published  yesterday  in  the 
Israeli  daily  Ha'aretz.  The  findings  of  the  survey,  taken  in 
February  with  the  help  of  satellite  information,  contradict 
Israel's  Insistence  that  continued  settlement  construction  is 
necessary  to  accommodate  natural  growth. 

Settlers  live  in  1,100  of 2,300  homes  in  the  Gaza  Strip,  and  in 
31,061  of 41,000  homes  in  the  West  Bank,  the  survey  found. 
Plnchas  WaUerstein.  a settler  leader,  questioned  the  findings: 
“In  what  we  call  the  high-to-moderate  demand  area  — up  to  a 
distance  of  about  an  hour  from  Jerusalem  or  Tel  AviY—  you 
will  not  find  an v empty  apartments.  I was  weak  in  maths  hut  it 
doesn’t  look  right  to  me."  — AP,  Jerusalem. 

Harriman  auction  success 

PAMELA  Harrirnan.  consort  to  a succession  of  rich  and  powerful 
men.  more  than  held  her  own  against  Greta  Garbo  and  Clare 
Booth  Luce  in  the  celebrity  auction  stakes  as  artworks,  furniture 
and  Churchill  memorabilia  from  her  estate  fetched  prices  well 
beyond  estimates. 

John  Singer  Sargent's  Staircase  in  Capri,  the  most  expensive 
item,  estimated  at  $1  million  (£625.000).  was  bought  for  8L4  mil- 
lion by  an  unidentified  telephone  buyer.  Winston  Churchill’s  Jug 
with  Bottles  went  for  £184,000,  far  above  its  £40,000  estimate.  The 
tally  for  the  night  was  S4.6  million.  The  proceeds  will  go  to  Mrs 
Harriman's  only  son.  Winston  Churchill,  grandson  of  the  prime 
minister,  and  his  estranged  wife.  Mary.  — Mark  Tran,  New  York. 


Secret  mission  exposed 

THE  CIA  recruited  three  Norwegian  ship’s  captains  for  covert 
missions  In  North  Vietnam  in  the  years  before  the  United  States 
openly  joined  the  war  there,  Norway’s  NRK  television  said 
yesterday. 

The  Norwegian  defence  minister.  Jorgen  Kosmo.  said  If  the 
three  men  helped  South  Vietnamese  troops  and  US-trained  com- 
mandos to  carry  out  raids  in  North  Vietnam  in  1963  and  1964  as 
reported,  the  missions  were  in  clear  violation  of  Norwegian  law. 
According  to  NRK,  the  men  were  recruited  by  AIT  Martens  Meyer, 
a Norwegian  intelligence  officer,  on  behalf  of  the  CIA.  The  infor- 
mation was  confirmed  by  William  Hamilton,  then  bead  of  the 
CIA’s  maritime  operations.  NRK  said . The  report  also  said  Norwe- 
gian-built patrol  torpedo  boats  were  engaged  in  the  operations, 
although  it  was  not  clear  who  owned  the  vessels.  — AP.  Oslo. 


1 0,000  in  Java  riot 

A RIOT  broke  out  in  central  Java  yesterday  after  about  10.000 
supporters  of  the  Muslim-backed  United  Development  Party 
(PPPt  attacked  an  office  belonging  to  the  youth  wing  of  the  ruling 
Golkar  party. 

The  mob  pelted  the  office  in  Pekalongan.  about  260  miles  east  of 
Jakarta,  with  stones,  then  ransacked  1L  Police  fired  warning 
shots,  then  tear  gas  to  break  up  the  crowd.  Five  people  were 
injured  and  about  20  were  held  by  police.  Meanwhile  in  Jakarta, 
police  had  to  intervene  to  break  up  dashes  between  supporters  of 
the  PPP  and  Golkar,  witnesses  said.  PPP  backers  also  poured  into 
the  streets  in  other  Muslim  areas  of  the  capital.  The  leaders  of  the 
PPP.  Golkar  and  the  Christian-Nationalist  Indonesian  Demo- 
cratic Party’  (FDD  said  on  Sunday  night  they  were  railing  off  mass 
rallies  until  the  end  of  the  election  campaign  on  Friday  to  avert 
farther  violence.  — Reuter,  Jakarta. 


Fewer  safe  refuges 

THE  number  of  refugees,  asylum  seekers  and  other  displaced 
persons  has  dropped  to  a seven-year  low  of  34  million  people, 
partly  because  oflower  expectations  of  finding  asafe  haven, 
according  to  the  US  Committee  for  Refugees. 

The  United  States  and  Germany  are  among  15  countries  named 
In  the  committee’s  annual  World  Refugee  Survey  as  places  where 
guarantees  of  political  asylum  have  deteriorated.  Other  reasons 
for  the  lower  refugee  population  included  the  repatriation  of 
nearly  2 million  people  last  year  to  Rwanda,  other  African 
countries  and  Afghanistan,  and  the  slowing  of  the  flow  from  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

The  report  said:  “Asylum  for  refugees  around  the  world  is 
eroding  in  more  countries  than  ever  before,  as  governments — 
including  those  traditionally  friendly  to  refugees — either  close 
their  borders  completely  or  offer  ‘pseudo-asylum’  that  lacks  ade- 
quate protection."  — AP.  Washington. 


Turkey  ignores  pleas 

TURKEY  has  ignored  pleas  from  Baghdad  and  its  own  Nato  allies 
to  cut  short  its  anti-guerrilla  campaign  in  northern  Iraq.  Yester- 
day. 30  civilian  lorries,  manned  by  soldiers,  crossed  into  Iraq  and 
army  helicopters  air-lifted  equipment  deep  into  the  area  in  sup- 
port of  the  seven-day -old  attack  against  bases  of  Kunlistan  Work- 
ers Party’  iPKK)  rebels. 

The  border  remained  dosed  to  correspondents,  making  it 
impossible  to  judge  the  scope  of  the  operation  launched  on  May  14 
by  more  than  10.000  troops,  backed  by  tanks,  artillery  and  air 
power.  The  state-run  Anatolian  news  agency,  citing  military 
sources,  said  more  than  1.300  PKK  fighters  had  been  killed  and 
another  200  captured.  The  Germany-based  DEM  agency,  which  is 
dose  to  the  rebels,  said  the  Turkish  military  had  suffered  “heavy 
losses",  including  12  soldiers  killed  by  PKK  landmines.  — Reuter, 
Turkish- Iraqi  border. 


Erbakan  clings  on 

The  Turkish  prime  minister.  Necmettin  Erbakan,  dung  on  to 
power  yesterday,  narrowly  surviving  an  opposition  attempt  to 
oust  his  coalition  government  for  its  Islamist  leanings. 

Deput  [os  voted  271  aga  inst  265  to  drop  an  opposition  censure 
motion  which  criticised  the  government  for  straying  from  the 
country's  decades-old  secularist  path. 

It  was  the  slimmest  margin  of  the  three  censure  motions  that 
Mr  Erbakan  has  won  s ince  he  became  modem  Turkey’s  first 
Islamtst  leader  last  June.  ’The  government  will  carry  out  its 
duties  until  the  year  2000  and  give  Turkey  a respected  place  in  the 
world."  be  said  after  the  vote. 

The  coalition  has  been  embroiled  in  recent  months  in  a row 
with  the  powerful  secularist  military,  backed  strongly  by’  the 
mainstream  media,  over  Islamist  activism.  Mr  Erbakan's  ftiture 
is  uncertain,  with  dissident  government  MPs  trying  to  form  an 
Islamist-free  coalition  with  the  opposition.  — Reuter.  Ankara. 


‘First  dog’  has 
had  his  day 

Millie,  the  “first  dog”  in  the 
White  House  during  George 
Bash’s  presidency  and 
eponymous  hero  of  a book 
that  offered  a dog’s-eye 
view  of  the  administration, 
has  died,  aged  12,  at  the 
Bush  summer  home  in 
Maine. 

A spokesman  said  dog  had 
died  suddenly.  The  Bushes 
were  “in  a state  of  shock”. 
PHOTOGRAPH:  MARCY  NIGHSWANDER 
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Party  rift  threatens  Le  Pen 


Paul  Webster  in  Parts 


JEAN-MARIE  Le 
Pen’s  determination 
to  destroy  Jacques 
Chirac's  Gaullist-led 
administration  at  all 
costs  in  the  general  election 
has  prompted  a challenge  to 
his  authority  by  two  of  the 
racist  National  Front's  most 
senior  leaders. 

Bruno  Megret  and  Bruno 
Gollnisch  have  publicly 
rejected  Mr  Le  Pen's  call  to 
vote  for  leftwing  candidates 
in  the  run-off  on  June  1 if  a 
National  Front  candidate 
fails  to  pass  the  first  round, 
on  May  25. 

Mr  Le  Pen.  who  has  led  the 
party  for  25  years,  said  last 
week  that  be  would  prefer  a . 


leftwing  national  assembly  to  1 
a rightwing  one  because  it 
would  “paralyse  Mr  Chirac's 
project  to  dissolve  France  into 
the  Europe  of  Maastricht”. 

He  had  earlier  indicated  that 
National  Front  candidates,  if 
they  received  the  VLS  per  cent 
needed  to  join  a run-off,  should 
split  the  rightwing  vote  rather 
than  stand  down  tor  better- 
placed  candidates. 

His  stance  partly  reflects 
his  often-voiced  contempt  for 
President  Chirac,  who  has 
refused  any  compromise  with 
the  National  Front. 

His  electoral  strategy  has 
caused  evident  disarray  in  a 
movement  that  detests  the 
Communists,  who  are  allies  of 
Lionel  Jospin's  Socialists.  But 
Mr  Le  Pen  later  justified  his 
comments,  saying  that  Mr 


Jospin  was  “less  hysterically 
pro-European”  than  the 
Gaullist  prime  minister. 
Alain  Juppe. 

In  a stinging  reaction  that 
reflected  a deepening  power 
struggle  in  the  Front.  Mr 
Megret,  the  delegate-general. 


i government  would  not  solve 
France's  problems  and  there 
was  no  question  of  his  sup- 
porting Mr  Jospin. 

Mr  Gollnisch  said  that,  al- 
though Mr  Chirac  and  Mr 
Juppe  operated  socialist  poli- 
cies which  were  sometimes 


He  upset  the  Front  by  saying  candidates 
should  split  the  rightwing  vote  rather  than 
stand  down  for  better-placed  candidates 


and  Mr  Gollnisch,  the  secre- 
tary-general. said  their  leader 
was  wrong. 

Speaking  on  Mr  Le  Pen's 
home  ground  at  Saint-Cloud 
In  the  Paris  suburbs,  Mr 
Megret  said  that  a leftwing 


worse  than  those  espoused  by 
Mr  Jospin,  this  was  no  reason 
for  urging  a vote  for  the 
Socialist  Party. 

Mr  Le  Pen's  authority  has 
already  been  seriously  weak- 
ened by  his  decision  not  to 


stand  in  the  election,  tn 
which  Mr  Megret  is  likely  to 
win  a seat 

Yesterday  he  denied  that  he 
had  been  calling  for  a vote  for 
Mr  Jospin.  But  he  said  that  a 
“cohabitation  government” 
with  a leftwing  prime  minis- 
ter would  have  less  serious 
consequences  than  continued 
domination  by  the  Gaullist 
RPR  movement. 

The  rift  at  the  top  of  the 
Front  has  been  growing  since 
Mr  Megret  reinforced  his 
power  base  at  a recent  party 
congress.  He  may  be  the  only 
Front  MP  after  June  1. 

Mr  Le  Pen’s  official  reason 
for  not  standing  was  to 
remain  available  for  an  early 
presidential  election.  But. 
given  that  this  Is  unlikely,  he 
appears  to  have  given  up  par- 


liamentary ambitions  rather 
than  fare  probable  defeat 

Although  Mr  Le  Pen  L*.  the 
most  effective  orator  in  tbe 
party.  Mr  Megret  is  the  key 
ideologist  on  issues  ranging 
from  Immigration  to  Europe, 
and  is  now  considered  better 
placed  as  n future  leader  than 
his  chief  rival.  Mr  GoUnisch. 

Mr  Megret.  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Go u 11  ist  movement. 
h.-is  been  panunku’Iy  influen- 
tial in  drawing  up  the 
manifesto. 

The  party  platform  includes 
heavy  customs  duties  on  Im- 
ported goods  and  special 
taxes  on  foreign  labour.  The 
Front  also  wants  to  abrogate 
European  treaties,  including 
Maastricht,  and  intends  ro  in- 
troduce the  enforced  repatria- 
tion of  immigrants. 


Prime  Minister  Blair  was 
living  up  to  his  pledge  to 
change  both  the  practice 
and  the  culture  of  our 
politics*  Until,  that  is,  Day  15. 
Roy  Greenslade 


Mick  Dodson  calls  for  the  government  to  release  his  report  on  the  forced  adoption  of  Aborigines  photograph:  megan  lewis 

Adoption  policy  called  genocide 


Alan  Thornhill 
In  Canberra 

Australia  may  be 
forced  to  pay  compensa- 
tion to  thousands  of  Ab- 
origines who  were  taken  from 
their  parents  under  a policy 
that  has  been  branded  by  a 
government  inquiry  as  “geno- 
cide" and  a “crime  against 
humanity". 

From  1918  until  the  1960$ 
Aboriginal  children  were 


seized  and  handed  out  to 
white  families  or  placed  in  or- 
phanages in  a supposed  effort 
to  save  a dying  race  by  inte- 
grating its  young  into  the 
white  majority. 

In  1994  the  Australian 
Bureau  of  Statistics  found 
that  10  per  cent  of  Aborigines 

aged  over  25  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  their  parents  in 
childhood.  Other  surveys  put 
the  figure  as  high  as  47  per 
cent 

The  government  report. , 


Bringing  them  Home,  has 
been  sent  to  the  attorney-gen- 
eral but  has  not  been  publicly 
released. 

One  in  six  Aborigines  who 
gave  evidence  at  the  inquiry 
reported  beatings  and  exces- 
sive punishment  while  one  in 
five  reported  being  sexually 
abused. 

The  Aboriginal  social  jus- 
tice commissioner,  Mick  Dod- 
son, said:  “Some  of  these 
people  are  absolute  wrecks. 
Through  no  fault  of  their  own 


they’re  ruined  souls,  their 
whole  existence  lurches  from 
a tragic  history  to  a tragic 
fliture,  they  live  each  day  the 
trauma  of  what  happened.'' 

The  report  recommends 
Australia  to  observe  a 
national  “sorrow  day"  and 
pay  compensation  to  Aborigi- 
nes, an  idea  that  John  How- 
ard's conservative  govern- 
ment is  already  countering, 
according  to  the  Sydney 
Morning  Herald  news- 
paper. — AP. 


Tribe  shoots  down  crop  sprayers 


Christopher  Reed 
in  Los  Angeles 


A TINY  Indian  tribe  in 
southern  California 
has  upset  the  powerful 
agricultural  business  lobby 
by  deciding  to  enact  on  its 
land  the  only  outright  ban 
on  aerial  crop  spraying  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Quechans  were  herd- 
ed into  a remote  corner  of 
what  was  then  regarded  as 
barren  land  between  Mex- 
ico to  the  south  and  Ari- 
zona to  the  east  in  the  last 
century- 

For  most  of  the  year  it  is 
scorchingly  hot,  dnsty  and 
arid,  but  modern  irrigation 
methods  and  the  exploita- 


tion of  the  Colorado  river 
have  transformed  the  dust 
bowl  into  a fertile  area  snp- 
porting  a 320  million i 
(£12.5  million)  vegetable 
industry. 

The  3.000  Quechans  sup- 
plement their  Incomes  by 
leasing  10.000  acres  to  agri- 
cultural  conglomerates 
which  grow  wheat,  onions, 
melons  and  lettuce. 

The  land  is  designated 
the  Fort  Yuma  Reservation 
of  the  Qnechan  Nation,  a 
sovereignty  that  was  origi- 
nally seen  as  a worthless 
sop  to  Indian  pride. 

Now  the  tribal  govern- 
ment has  realised  that  it 
has  the  power  to  outlaw 
aerial  crop  spraying  in  the 
territory,  and  last  month 


the  ruling  council  took  Its 
first  step  towards  a ban. 

The  tribal  chief.  Mike 
Jackson,  who  earns  $7,500  a 
year  leasing  his  so  acres,  is 
undismayed  by  threats  from 
growers  that  they  will  leave  . 
if  insecticides  are  banned.  , 

“There  are  plenty  of 
others  waiting  to  farm  it," 
he  says.  “We’re  not  impos- 
ing a ban  to  stir  up  trouble 
or  make  a name  for  our 
tribe,  it’s  fbr  the  health  of 
the  people." 

Like  many  of  the  Que- 
chan.  Mr  Jackson  and  two 
his  three  children  suffer 
from  asthma.  He  believes  it 
is  caused  by  their  Inhaling 
pesticides  which  drift  only 
* . yards  from  their 
adobe  homes. 


The  local  hospital  reports 
that  135  people  were 
treated  for  asthma  attacks 
last  year.  Of  these.  55  per 
cent  were  ill  on  or  soon 
after  a day  of  spraying. 

Others  complain  of  dizzi- 
ness, nausea,  headaches 
and  stomach  cramps. 

Quechans  refer  to  the 
spray  from  the  helicopters 
as  “silent  bombs”,  often 
released  at  night  when  the 
wind  drops.  Children  play- 
ing outside  are  smeared 
with  the  neon-green  chemi- 
cals that  stain  the  water  In 
Irrigation  ditches  and  spat- 
ter vehicles. 

If  the  Quechans  impose  a 
ban  they  will  be  exercising  a 
power  not  available  to  Cali- 
fornia local  government. 


Historian  calls 
CIA’s  bluff 


Martin  Walker 
In  Washington 

THE  CIA's  promise  of 
more  openness  and 
fewer  security  classifi- 
cations has  proved  to  be  “a 
carefully  nurtured  myth",  ac- 
cording to  a senior  historian 
on  the  agency’s  historical 
review  panel. 

Professor  George  Herring 
of  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
author  of  America's  Longest 
Wan  The  US  and  Vietnam. 
1950-1975,  said  that  the  panel 
only  met  “at  the  whim  of  the 
agency",  and  did  not  meet  at 
all  for  four  years  from  August 
1990  to  June.  1994. 

The  pace  of  de-classifica- 
tion had  been  “excruciatingly 
slow”,  and  the  volume  of  doc- 
uments released  "certainly 
did  not  live  up  to  our  expecta- 
tions of  openness",  he  said  in  , 
the  newsletter  of  the  Organi- 
sation of  American 
Historians. 

Successive  CIA  directors 
have  promised  to  change  the 
cult  of  secrecy.  Robert  Gates, 
the  last  director  under  a 
Republican  administration, 
promised  five  years  ago  to 
open  the  files  on  the  three 
best-known  covert  operations 
of  the  cold  war  the  1953  coup 
to  restore  the  Shah  of  Iran, 
the  1954  operation  to  topple 
the  moderate  left  Guatemalan 


government,  and  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  invasion  of  Cuba  in  1961. 

"There  are  people  in  the 
agency  who  would  like  to  live 
up  to  those  promises,  but  they 
don’t  have  the  clout  or  the 
wherewithal  to  do  so,”  Profes- 
sor Herring  said. 

The  files  remain  closed,  al- 
though 1.400  pages  of  CIA  re- 
cords of  the  Guatemala  opera- 
tion and  the  texts  of  300  radio 
broadcasts  by  CIA-funded 
transmitter!-  are  to  be 
released  “imminently”.  Ihe 
agency  said  yesterday. 

The  first  CIA  director 
under  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion. James  Wuolsey.  also 
promised  to  release  these  files 
“warts  and  all",  and  to  declas- 
sify most  of  the  archives  on 
eight  other  operations,  in- 
cluding some  in  Cambodia. 
Laos  and  Tibet.  The  Tibet 
story,  relating  to  a disastrous 
CIA  attempt  tn  run  an  anti- 
Chinese  guerrilla  army  in  the 
1950s.  has  been  re-classified 
because  of  the  present  sensi- 
tivity ofUS-China  relations. 

Brian  Latell.  who  runs  the 
CIA’s  centre  for  the  study  of 
intelligence,  said  yesterday 
that  the  agency  was  fulfilling 
its  promise.  He  cited  the  de- 
classification  or  400  analyses 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
250,000  pages  of  files  on  the 
Kennedy  assassination,  and 
the  release  of  12,000  pages  of 
archives. 


Quebec  party’s 
fortunes  slip 


Tlie  separatist  leader 
is  taking  a back  seat 
as  the  campaign  bus 
loses  its  way,  writes 

Anne  Mcllroy 

EARING  humiliation  In 
^■Canada’s  federal  elec- 
■ tions  on  June  2,  Quebec 
separatists  have  Launched  a 
fresh  offensive  and  relegated 
their  clumsy  new  leader  to 
the  back  of  the  campaign  bus. 

With  only  two  weeks  of  the 
election  to  go,  the  biggest  sur- 
prise has  been  the  enormous 
drop  in  support  for  the  Bloc  | 
Qugbteols.  It  hopes  to  salvage 
its  campaign  by  recruiting  a 
management  team  drawn  from 
the  provincial  Parti  Qugbecols. 

The  charismatic  Quebec 
premier,  Lucien  Bouchard, 
took  centre  stage  last  night  at 
a rally  in  the  separatist  heart- 
land north  of  Quebec  City, 
where  the  Conservatives  are 
now  challenging  the  Bloc. 

The  Conservatives  have 
made  remarkable  gains  hi  the 
province  at  the  expense  of  the 
Bloc,  whose  support  in  the 
polls  stood  at  about  40  per 
cent  when  the  election  began. 
A recent  survey  put  the  Con- 
servatives first  in  Quebec  at 
36  per  cent,  followed  fay  the 
Liberals  at  32  per  cent  and  the 
Bloc  at  27  per  cent. 

Mr  Bouchard,  who  as  pro- 
vincial premier  has  no  offi- 
cial role  in  a federal  election 
campaign,  has  lambasted  the 
Conservative  leader.  Jean 
Charest,  painting  him  as  a 
Quebecker  who  cannot  stand 
up  for  his  province. 

He  linked  him  to  the  prime 
minister,  Jean  Chretien,  who 
is  deeply  unpopular  in  his  na- 
tive province.  The  two  fought 
the  1995  referendum  side  by 
side,  defeating  the  separatists 
by  a narrow  margin. 

"If  the  marketing  experts  In 
vttawa  could  reinvent  Jean 
Chretien,  they  would  have 
him  look  like  Jean  Charest," 
Mr  Bouchard  said. 

At  38,  Mr  Charest  Is  the 
youngest  leader  of  the  five  big 
Pities.  He  is  presenting  him- 
self as  the  only  one  who  can 
pnng  Canadians  together,  and 
the  polls  show  that  either  his 
“esaage  is  resonating  with 
or  he  is  ahead  by 
default.  He  outstrips  Mr  Chre- 
tien and  the  Bloc  QufibScois 


leader.  Gilles  Duceppe.  in  the 
credibility  ratings. 

Mr  Duceppe  has  made 
many  slip-ups  since  the  ram, 
patgn  began. 

He  wore  a shower  cap  in  a 
cheese  factory  for  the  silliest 
photograph  of  the  campaign, 
and  visited  a veterinary  col- 
lege after  the  students  had 
gone  home.  Only  the  cows 
were  left  to  listen  to  him. 

When  his  campaign  bus  got 
lost,  he  fired  the  driver.  And 
in  televised  debates  between 
the  leaders,  he  has  got  bis 
fects  wrong,  claiming  that  In- 
ternational investment  in 
Quebec  has  increased  since 
the  referendum. 

Quebeckers  seem  to  find 
him  generally  unimpressive. 
The  final  blow  was  dealt  to 
his  leadership  when  he  said 
that,  even  if  the  separatists 
won  power  in  Quebec,  a feder- 
alist government  could  force 
smother  referendum  on  re- 
joining Canada. 

Quebeckers  are  exhausted 
by  the  constant  debate  on 
their  political  future,  and  the 
mought  of  repeated  refer en- 
dums  was  too  much. 

Enter  the  cavalry.  Mr  Bou- 
chard, despite  making  heaw 
cuts  in  health  and  education 
is  still  the  most  popular  politi- 
cian in  the  country  and  has 
appealed  to  the  separatists, 
who  comprise  about  30  per 
cent  of  the  electorate,  to  eet 
out  and  vote. 

The  former  Bloc  QueWcois 
leader  Michel  Gauthier,  who 
was  ousted  In  December  be- 
cause he  was  too  uninspiring, 
has  already  been  called  upon 
to  help.  So  has  Yves  Duhalme 

the  wealthy  businessman 
who  lost  the  leadership  to  Mr 
Duceppe. 

Even  the  former  premier 
Jacques  Pnrizeau  has  been 
approached,  despite  his  writ- 
ing a book  suggesting  he  «*. 
cretiy  planned  to  declare  sov- 
ereignly within  10  days  of  a 
referendum  victory  In  1995. 
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Saviour  or  dictator  for  Congo 


WORLD  NEWS  7 


past  of  a 
rebel  in 


Crocodile 


The  new  leader  of  former  Zaire, 
Laurent  Kabila,  claims  to 
embrace  democracy  and  human 
rights.  But  many  remember  him 
as  a brutal  autocrat,  writes 
Chris  McGreal  in  Kinshasa 


Laurent  Kabila  addresses  his  troops  in  Goma.  eastern  Zaire,  in  February.  Despite  his  weil-disdpled  and  trained  army,  the  playboy  image  of  the  young  Kabila  of  the  early  1960s, 
pictured  below  in  Nairobi,  still  lingers.  Mr  Kabila,  though,  claims  his  revolution  Is  about  changing  the  face  of  Africa  photographs:  corinne  dufka  iwpj  and  associated  press 


OT  many  Kinshasans 


awaiting  their  new 
president  can  say 
with  confidence 
what  life  will  be  like  under 
Lanrent  Kabila.  A year  ago, 
hardly  anyone  under  the  age 
of  40  had  heard  of  him.  Those 
who  had,  thought  of  him  at 
best  as  a tenacious  if  mis- 
guided radical  — not  so  much 
for  bis  faith  in  Marxism  as  for 
believing  that  he  could  over- 
throw Mobutu  Sese  Seko. 

But  buried  deep  in  the  east 
of  the  country  are  a group  of 
people  who  have  first  hand 
experience  of  Mr  Kabila’s 
rule,  and  they  would  not 
recommend  it  to  anyone. 

Mr  Kabila  armed  and  ruled 
the  Bembe  people  on  and  off 
from  1964  until  the  late  1970s. 
They  were  rallied  in  the  name 
of  Marxist  revolution,  and  vil- 
lages were  run  on  similar 


ideological  lines.  But  many 
Bembe  grew  to  despise  him. 

They  paint  him  as  a vio- 
lently authoritarian  oppor- 
tunist who  was  more  inter- 
ested in  profiteering  and 
running  his  own  flefdom  than 
fighting  from  his  outlying 
headquarters  of  Hewa  Bora. 
The  Bembe  accuse  Mr  Kabila 
of  brutal  killings,  such  as 


Thousands 
saved  by 
cyclone 
readiness 


burning  alive  at  the  stake 
those  he  suspected  of  betray- 
ing him,  or  of  using  witch- 
craft. They  say  he  used  them 
to  mine  gold  which  ostensibly 
went  to  ftmd  his  obscure  and, 
at  the  time,  ultimately  futile 
revolution. 

Much  later,  Mr  Kabila 
switched  his  leadership  to  the 
Bembe's  old  foe.  the  Banya- 
mulenge  — Zaire’s  Totals  — 
who  provided  the  fertile 
ground  on  which  Rwanda  last 
year  sowed  the  seeds  of  the 
revolution  which  would  top- 
ple Mr  Mobutu. 

Residents  of  what  Is  once 
again  Congo  are  about  to  find 
out  whether  the  Bembe's 
judgment  is  harsh.  Mr  Kabila 
is  remarkably  touchy  about 
attempts  to  examine  those 
years.  He  is  keener  to  stress 
that  he  has  moved  with  the 
times  and  abandoned  Marx- 
ism for  the  free-market,  de- 
mocracy and  Turman  rights. 

Yet  he  provokes  doubt  in 
many  people  who  meet  him, 
even  today.  Some  compare 
his  intellect  unfavourably  to 
the  sharp  minds  in  Uganda 
and  Rwanda  which  backed 
him,  others  find  him  insin- 
cere and  evasive.  Recently, 
comment  has  focused  on  his 


growing  air  of  regality.  Nel- 
son Mandela  — angered  by 
what  he  saw  as  Mr  Kabila's 
cavalier  attitude  to  negotia- 
tions and  broken  promises  — 
has  even  questioned  whether 
Kinshasa's  new  leader  is  fit  to 
govern. 

One  reason  Mr  Kabila  was 
so  easily  embraced  by  Zaire's 
long-suffering  population  is 
his  lack  of  contamination 
with;  Mobutu  ism.  Few  politi- 


cal figures  in  Zaire,  including 
the  deposed  president's  most 
vocal  critics,  have  not  been 
compromised  by  collabora- 
tion with  the  former  regime. 

Laurent  Kabila  chose  a dif- 
ferent path.  After  studying 
philosophy  in  France,  he 
joined  the  pan-Africanist 
movement  led  by  Patrice  Lu- 
mumba. Zaire’s  first  prime 
minister,  who  was  murdered 
in  1961.  The  Lummnbists’  last 
stand  against  Mr  Mobutu  was 
made  in  Kisangani,  and 
crushed  by  United  States - 
backed  mercenaries  and  Bel- 
gian paratroopers. 

Mr  Kabila  went  on  to  lead 
the  Popular  Revolutionary 
Party.  Che  Guevara  arrived 
to  offer  his  experience  of  how 
to  conduct  a rebellion  but  left 
months  later,  disillusioned 
with.  Mr  Kabila's  preference 
for  women  and  drink. 

Among  other  things,  the 
young  Zairean  revolutionary 
ran  a broth eL  Che  Guevara 
concluded  that  he  was  using 
cross-border  rebel  operations 
between  Tanzania  and  Zaire 
to  smuggle  the  profits. 

Although  Mr  Kabila  was 
from  secessionist  Katanga,  he 
shunned  that  particular 
rebellion  for  the  ideological 


revolution  of  Pierre  Mulele. 
Lumumba's  education  minis- 
ter. That  too  was  crushed  and 
Mr  Mulele  killed. 

Mr  Kabila  vanished  into 
the  hills  above  Lake  Tangan- 
yika and  obscurity.  Few 
knew  his  fate,  or  cared. 

Along  the  way  he  picked  up 
a wife  and  fathered  six  chil- 
dren. And  be  learnt  passable 
English. 

Occasionally  be  popped  up,’ 
as  in  the  1975  kidnapping  of 
three  American  students  and 
a Dutch  researcher  in  Tanza- 
nia. They  were  released  un- 
harmed, probably  in  return 
for  a ransom. 

During  the  1970s  he  became 
friendly  with  the  Ugandan 
rebel  leader  Yoweri  Muse- 
veni. who  went  on  to  become 
president  of  Zaire’s 
neighbour. 

Those  contacts  led  Mr  Ka- 
bila into  the  circle  which  in- 
cluded the  Tutsi  exiles  who 
would  go  on  to  conquer 
Rwanda  in  1994. 

When.  last  year.  Rwanda 
searched  for  the  right  vehicle 
to  front  what  amounted  to  an 
invasion  of  Zaire  to  clear 
Hutu  refugee  camps.  Mr  Ka- 
bila was  plucked  to  create  the 
Alliance  of  Democratic 


Forces  for  the  Liberation  of 
Congo-Zaire. 

Within  days  of  the  war 
being  launched  in  October, 
the  short,  plump  revolu- 
tionary in  Castro  fatigues  and 
crocodile  shoes  said  Batty 
that  if  Mr  Mobutu  did  not 
resign  the  rebels  would  go  all 
the  way  to  Kinshasa. 

It  soon  became  increasingly' 
apparent  that  the  alliance 
was  less  a ragtag  bunch  of 
rebels  than  a well  organised 
military  force,  shaped  from 
beyond  Zaire's  borders. 

In  part,  what  has  kept  Mr 
Kabila  going  all  these  years  is 
an  undisguised  hatred  of  Mr 
Mobutu.  But  that  will  not  sus- 
tain a government  Instead, 
Mr  Kabila  casts  his  revolu- 
tion as  about  “changing  the 
face  of  Africa". 

It  is,  he  says,  no  longer  in- 
fluenced by  foreign  ideologies 
but  rather  the  pan-Africanist 
roots  which  first  drew  him 
into  politics  and  then  rebel- 
lion. 

And  the  years  of  obscurity 
in  the  hills  were  far  from  a 
waste  of  time.  “My  long  years 
of  struggle  were  like  spread- 
ing fertiliser  on  a field.  But 
now  it  is  time  to  harvest”  be 
says. 


Togo  tries  to  shift 
unwelcome  guest 


Virjple  Ahtssou 
In  Lom6,  Togo 


Mobutu  sese  seko  is 
In  “very  weakened” 
health  and  begin- 
ning to  outstay  his  wel- 
come. Togo  officials  said 
yesterday. 

Mr  Mobutu  fled  his  jun- 
gle palace  in  Gbadolite, 
northern  Zaire,  before 
dawn  on  Sunday  in  a cargo 
plane. 

His  arrival  in  Togo 
caught  his  old  Mend  and 
fellow  francophone  dicta- 
tor Gnassingbe  Eyadema 
off  guard,  said  one  official. 
He  said  that  the  authorities 
In  Togo  “barely  tolerate” 
Mobutu  and  his  huge 
entourage. 

Opposition  newspapers 
described  Mr  Mobutu's 
arrival  as  an  “insult  to  the 
Togolese  people". 


Mr  Eyadema  Is  housing 
Mr  Mobutu  and  his  imme- 
diate family  at  a presiden- 
tial residence  in  Lome,  but 
well  over  100  relatives 
aides  and  guards  are  also  In 
the  city. 

On  Monday  night  Mr  Eya- 
dema  and  Mr  Mobutu  dis- 
cussed the  date  of  his  de- 
parture for  Morocco  or 
France.  Mr  Eyadema  evi- 
dently hopes  that  it  will  be 
today,  because  that  Is  how 
long  he  has  detailed  secu- 
rity guards  at  Mr  Mobutu's 
residence. 

• President  Mobutu's 
billions  are  said  to  be 
stashed  in  anonymous  bank 
accounts  in  Austria,  where 
bank  secrecy  is  even  more 
stringent  than  in 
Switzerland. 

Vienna  is  expecting  a 
request  for  information 
and  provisional  freezing  of 
bis  accounts.  — AP. 


Arafiad  Mahmud 
btpfwka 


BANGLADESH  began 
Drelief  operations  yester- 
day-after one  of  the  most  fero- 
cious cyclones  in  living  mem- 
■'ory.- thankful  for  a warning 
and  evacuation  network  that 
spared  the  millions  living  in 
low-lying  coastal  areas. 

"Had  it  not  been  for  our 
readiness  the  devastation 
would  have  been  far  more 
serious.  Thank  God,"  said 
Taiukdar  Abdul  Khaleqpe.  of 
the  relief  and  disaster 
management. 

The  official  death  toll  in 
Monday’s  cyclone,  which 
blew  out  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
with  winds  of  125  raph,  was 
just  62.  But  local  newspapers 
said  hundreds  may  have  been 
killed  and  aid  agencies  pre- 
dicted the  death  toll  could 
rise  as  reports  trickle  in  from 
remote  areas  where  commu- 
nications have  been  cut  by 
the  storm. 

More  than  1.5  million  people 
have  been  kilted  by  cyclones 
along  the  low-lying  south -east- 
emcoast  since  1970,  Monday’s 
storm  followed  the  path  of  a 
1991  typhoon  which  killed 
140,000  people  and  destroyed 
crops  and  property  worth 
£1.23  billion.  ... 

Bangladesh  was  lucky  with 
the  timing.  The  storm  struck 
in  daylight,  which  helped  the 
evacuation  of  about  one  mil- 
lion people,  and  at  low  tide,  so 
it  did  not  produce  the  huge 
freak  wave  that  accounted  for 
most  of  the  deaths  in  1991. 

That  disaster  prompted  a 
shaken  government  to  come 
Up'  with  a plan  tint  could  help 
save  the  lives  of  the  10  million 
people  living  in  high-risk 
areas  who  are  too  poor  to 
have  anywhere  to  go. 

The  government,  donor 
agencies . and  local  activists 
printed  information  leaflets 
and  enlisted  33,000  volunteers 
to  educate  people  on  prepar- 
ing for  cyclones. 

A new,  sophisticated  meteo- 
rological office  gave  the  disas- 
ter network  36  hours*  warn- 
ing of  the  storm.  State-run 
television  and  radto  broad- 
cast the  news  at  lQ-mbuxt*  in- 
tervals, urging  people  to 
move  to  safer  places. : 

But  officials  said  the  real 
saviours  were  the  volunteers 
who  went  round  the  far-flung 
Islands  and  other  vulnerable 
areas  with  megaphones,  call' 
lag  on  people  to  leave  their 
mud  and  thatch  homes  for 
concrete  shelters,  which  are 
built  flfc  2D  ft  stilts.  They  had 
afceadybeei  told  to  bury  food 
Weat  after  the  storm. 


‘Mrs  Mao’  fans  wind  of  change 


Rita  Fan,  head  of  the  pro-China 
provisional  legislature  set  up  to 
replace  Hong  Kong’s  elected 
members  on  July  1 , is  busy 
demolishing  Britain’s  reforms, 
writes  Andrew  Higgins 


SHORTLY  after  dawn 
each  Saturday,  the 
woman  lampooned 
in  Hong  Kong  as 
Madame  Mao  gets 
into  her  car  and  races  across 
the  border  into  China. 

There,  in  a borrowed  ballet 
studio  across  the  road  from 
the  Golden  Coast  Sauna,  Rita 
Fan  and  the  other  members  of 
Hong  Kong’s  pro-China  par- 
liament in  exile  work  to  de- 
molish the  legacy  of  Britain's 
28th  and  last  colonial  gover- 
nor, Chris  Patten. 

"What  were  his  real  objec- 
tives? Did  he  really  want  to 
bring  more  democracy  to 
Hong  Kong  or  was  be  just  try- 
ing to  ensure  Britain  with- 
draws in  glory?"  she  says. 

Whatever  the  reason  for 
Britain’s  sprint  for  democ- 
racy after  a century  and  a half 

of  relatively  benign  colonial 
autocracy,  Mrs  Fan  wants  it 
stopped. 

Her  labours  this  past  week- 
end included  reviewing  new 
legislation  to  make  it  more 
difficult  to  hold  demonstra- 
tions and  form  political 
groups  in  Hong  Kong.  Earlier 
work  included  drafting  penal- 
ties of  up  to  three  years  In  jail 
for  defiling  China's  flag  after 
the  handover. 

*T  though  I should  stand  up 
and  be  counted,"  says  Mrs 
Fan,  the  president  of  Hong 
Kong’s  provisional  legislative 
council,  a group  of  60  pro- 
China  stalwarts  being  trained 
to  replace  the  colony's  cur- 
rent elected  legislators  when 
Britain  pulls  out.  “Everyone 
knew  this  would  not  be  easy, 
that  it  would  mean  criticism 
and  even  Personal  attacks. 
But  someone  bad  to  do  the 
job.  I decided  to  do  it 
The  reception  has  uioeeo 
been  hostile. 

Mrs  Fan’s  would-be  legrsia 
ture  an  "exotic  debating  soci- 
ety". Hong  Kong  s Demo- 
cratic Party  wants  the 
members  prosecuted  as  to- 
nnKters.  The  United  States 
Snrelled  Acting  far  a dete- 
ction to  visit  W^hmgtoc  be- 
muse it  included  two  of  Mrs 
Eton's  colleagues. 


The  provisional  legislature, 
as  it  is  formally  known,  has 
even  come  under  fire  from 
within.  A handful  of  demo- 
crats on  the  hand-picked  body 
stormed  out  of  last  Saturday’s 
session,  complaining  of  the 
"tyranny  of  the  majority". 

Mrs  Fan  has  found  herself 
the  butt  of  relentless  ridicule. 
Cartoonists  have  a field  day 
with  her  taste  for  baggy 
cadre-tike  pant  suits. 

Next  Magazine,  a popular 
weekly  pot-pourri  of  showbiz 
gossip  and  political  irrever- 
ence, published  a doctored 
photograph  of  her  shaking 
hands  with  the  Chinese  for- 
eign minister.  “Welcome,  wel- 
come", says  tbe  minister. 
"And  how  are  Zhang  Chun- 
qiao,  Yao  Wen  yuan  and  Wang 
Hongwen?" 

All  three  belonged  to  the 
"Gang  of  Four”,  a band  of  fa- 
natical Maoists  and  political 
opportunists,  the  fourth  being 
Madame  Mao.  Jiang  Qing. 

Though  claiming  to  repre- 
sent Hong  Kong,  Mrs  Fan’s 
legislature-in-waiting  has  so 
far  met  only  outside  the  col- 
ony. It  has  gathered  since  the 
start  of  the  year  in  the  Chi- 
nese border  town  of  Shenz- 
hen. first  in  a grimy  hotel, 
then  in  the  auditorium  of  an 
out-of-town  cultural  centre.  It 
shares  it  with  plainclothes 
goons  and  music  students. 

Mrs  Fan  has  an  office  up- 
stairs with  a piano  and  green 
velvet  curtains  to  conceal 
ceiling-length  mirrors  cover- 
ing the  walls.  “We  are  not 
welcome  in  Hong  Kong  at  the 
moment,”  she  admits.  "If  they 

don’t  like  us  we  are  not  going 
to  challenge  them." 

Members  erf  the  public  who 
might  want  to  monitor  what 
Is  being  prepared  in  their 
name  can  apply  for  seats  on  a 
chartered  coach.  Conve- 
niently, Mrs  Fan’s  loudest 
critics  are  mostly  barred  from 
entering  China.  Also  barred 
were  the  reporters  of  one  of 
Hong  Kong’s  best  selling 
newspapers,  Apple  Daily, 
until  Mrs  Fan  got  Chinese  im- 
migration oflefate  to  relax  the 
blacklist 


Rita  Fan’s  taste  for  baggy  cadre-like  trouser  suits  may  give  cartoonists  a field  day,  but 
she  says,  1 thought  I should  stand  up  and  be  counted.  Someone  had  to  do  the  job’ 


Such  tribulations  will  soon 
end.  In  the  early  hours  of  July 
L as  Mr  Patten  and  Prince 
Charles  watch  the  fading 
lights  of  Hong  Kong  from  the 
deck  of  the  Britannia,  the  pro- 
visional legislature  will  meet 
in  Hong  Kong  for  the  first 
time  to  lay  the  legal  founda- 
tion of  the  post-colonial  order. 

The  venue  for  this  first 


meeting,  says  Mrs  Fan.  will 
be  either  the  Convention  Cen- 
tre. where  British  officiate 
will  have  just  bid  farewell  to 
156  years  of  colonial  rule,  or 
the  colonnaded  legislative 
council  building,  currently 
the  seat  of  a legislature 
elected  under  — and  doomed 
by  — Mr  Patten’s  reforms. 

Mrs  Pan  seems  to  prefer  the 


pomp  and  formality  of  the  lat- 
ter. "It  is  very  dignified.  It  is 
very  appropriate  for  the  first 
meeting  of  the  provisional 
legislature  ...  We  will  be 
doing  something  very  histor- 
ic.” The  solemnity,  though, 
could  well  be  soured  by  pro- 
tests outside  from  some  of  the 
elected  legislators  whose 
seats  they  have  taken. 


China  says  the  sitting  legis- 
lature cannot  straddle  the 
handover  because  the  ar 
rangements  for  its  election  in 
1995  did  not  have  Beijing's  ap- 
proval. The  fact  that  most 
proChina  candidates  lost  did 
not  help.  Eleven  of  them  now 
sit  on  the  provisional 
legislature. 

Like  many  members  of 
Hong  Kong’s  new  elite,  Mrs 
Fan  was  bora  in  Shanghai, 
also  the  birthplace  of  Tung 
Chee-hwa,  the  shipping  mag- 
nate selected  to  take  over 
from  Mr  Patten.  Like  many 
others  now  cheerleading  the 
end  of  colonialism,  she  was 
once  viewed  as  a pillar  of  the 
pro-British  establishment. 
She  was  appoinged  to  to  the 
legislative  council  when  it 
was  still  a mostly  unelected 
rubber-stamp,  and  also  sat  on 
the  executive  council  of  Mr 
Patten’s  predecessor.  Sir 
David  Wilson. 

It  is  this  lost  era  of  cosy  co- 
lonial consensus  that  ani- 
mates her  political  views. 
Under  Mr  Patten,  she  says, 
Hong  Kong  has  become  too 
divisive,  too  argumentative. 

"Today  vou  are  either  pro- 
British  or  "pro-China.  There  is 
so  little  middle  ground  . 
Previous  British  governors 
did  not  take  sides  like  Mr  Pat- 
ten. His  position  is  absolutely 
clear:  you  are  either  with  him 
or  against  him,  l hope  we  can 
go  back  to  a more  harmoni- 
ous society.” 

Mrs  Fan  bas  never  stood  for 
election,  nor  joined  a protest 
— not  even  in  1989  when  more 
than  a mill  ion  people  demon- 
strated in  Hong  Kong  against 
the  Tiananmen  Square 
massacre. 

"The  people  of  Hong  Kong 
are  so  tired  of  listening  to  po- 
litical bickering.  They  just 
want  some  peace  and  quiet," 
she  says.  "They  are  very  tired 
of  political  posturing.  In  the 
provisional  legislature  we 
realise  this.  We  tty  not  to  in- 
dulge in  political  posturing.” 
Populist  posturing,  how- 
ever, was  what  first  made 
Mrs  Fan  famous.  She  became 
something  of  a popular  hero 
for  taking  a tougb  stand 
against  the  Vietnamese  boat- 
people  who  flooded  into  tbe 
colony  in  the  1980s.  She 
claims  rejects  reports  that  she 
blocked  funding  for  an  Oxfam 
proposal  for  more  toilets  in 
refugee  camps.  “I  don’t 
remember  speaking  against 
anyone’s  toilet9.”  Other 
people,  though,  do. 

Mrs  Fan  rejects  the  pro- 
China  label  but  adds:  *Tm 
Chinese.  How  could  I not  be 
pro-Chinese?” 


News  in  brief 

Call  to  acquit 
spymaster 

Lawyers  defending  East  Ber- 
lin’s legendary  spymaster 
Marcus  Wolf,  who  is  on  trial 
for  charges  of  masterminding 
three  kidnappings  during  the 
cold  war  called  yesterday  for 
his  acquittal,  saying  that  the 
statue  of  limitations  on  two  of 
the  charges  of  abduction  had 
expired  and  their  client  was 
not  directly  involved  in  the 
third  case. 

The  trial  Is  possibly  the  last 
attempt  to  bring  Mr  Wol£ 
aged  74.  to  justice  after  a 1993 
treason  conviction  was  over- 
turned by  the  German  high 
court  in  1995.  The  court 
in  Dhsseldorf  is  due  to 
deliver  its  verdict  on  Tues- 
day.—Reuter. 

Waste  sent  back 

A shipload  carrying  the  first 
batch  of  36  containers  of  plas- 
tic waste  which  illegally  ex- 
ported to  Lebanon  last  August 
left  Beirut  yesterday  on  its 
way  back  to  Germany.  Tbe 
Belgian  carrier  Ahlers  Bel- 
gica,  loaded  with  21  of  the  36 
containers  of  contaminated 
waste,  should  take  two  weeks 
to  reach  Germany,  where  the 
shipment  win  be  destroyed.  — 
Reuter. 

Change  of  mind 

The  Israeli  ambassador  to 
Jordan,  Oded  Eran,  who  quit 
Ids  post  last  week  in  protest  at 
being  kept  in  the  dark  about  a 
secret  meeting  between  the 
leaders  of  the  two  countries, 
has  now  withdrawn  his  resig- 
nation. He  said:  “The  condi- 
tions have  been  created  that 
enable  me  to  agree  to  [the] 
request  that  I return  to  mv 
post.”  — Reuter. 

Taliban  Victory1 

The  fundamentalist  Islamic 
Taliban  must-ip  claim  to  have 
captured  tbe  strategic  Shi  bar 
Pass  and  advanced  to  within 
3 miles  of  the  Shi'ite  Muslim 
stronghold  of  Bamiyan  in  cen- 
tral Afghanistan.  There  was 
no  independent  confirmation 
of  the  reported  gain  by  the  Ta- 
liban, who  have  been  trying 
for  months  to  dislodge  the  op- 
position Hezb-i-Wahdat  fac- 
tion from  the  pass. — Reuter. 

Tall  poppies 

An  Italian  grandmother  was 
charged  with  narcotics  pos- 
session yesterday  after  police 
found  13  opium  plants,  each 
about  5ft  tall,  in  her  garden. 

Police  said  the  woman,  aged 
80,  who  was  not  named,  began 
ripping  up  some  or  the  13 
plants  when  she  saw  tbe 
police. 

The  woman  said  someone 
had  given  her  the  seeds  as 
a gift  and  she  had  planted 
them  because  she  loved  flow- 
ers.—Reuter. 
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A more  rational  runway 

But  we  ignore  the  causes  of  protest  at  our  peril 


SHOULD  we  love  them  or  loathe  them 
— environmental  protesters?  They  are 
certainly  anarchic.  They  have  little 
respect  for  due  process.  They  can  be 
infuriatingly  smug  about  their  values. 
And  they  are  back  on  the  frontpages 
this  week  as  the  police  move  in  to  allow 
work  on  Manchester  Airport’s  second 
runway  to  begin. 

The  case  against  the  latest  eco- war- 
riors is  easily  put.  The  Manchester  plan 
was  scrutinised  for  101  days  by  a public 
inquiry.  There  were  180  witnesses  and 
30  filing  boxes  of  evidence.  The  air- 
port's evidence  alone  formed  a stack 
higher  than  the  Blackpool  Tower.  But 
the  protesters  were  given  equal  access. 
Just  one  group  alone  submitted  330,000 
words  and  cross-examined  the  airport’s 
witnesses  at  length.  But  they  lost  The 
inspector  came  out  in  favour  of  the  new 
runway.  There  are  no  fat  cats  involved: 
the  airport  is  owned  by  10  local  authori- 
ties. All  but  one  — Stockport  — sup- 
ported the  extension  from  the  begin- 
ning. Opinion  polls  showed  the  people 
most  directly  affected,  in  North  Chesh- 
ire, voted  by  two  to  one  in  favour  of  the 
extension.  The  people  of  Greater  Man- 
chester were  even  more  in  favour  — by 
five  to  one.  They  accepted  the  local 
authorities’  arguments  about  regener- 
ating the  region.  New  jobs  estimates 
vary  from  20,000  to  100,000.  The  North- 
west direly  needs  more  work. 

Local  protesters  — and  their  visiting 
eco- warrior  friends  — remain  unim- 
pressed. Jeff  Gazzard,  one  of  the  earli- 
est protesters  and  self-confessed  Nimby 
man,  said  at  the  start  of  the  inquiry: 
“We  are  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  our 
quality  of  life  simply  to  provide  a con- 
crete comfort  blanket  for  the  North-; 
west's  business  community.”  Like 
others,  he  pointed  to  the  under-used 
Liverpool  airport  as  an  obvious  alterna- 
tive. It  was  Gazzard  who  produced  12 
volumes  of  evidence  about  the  damage , 
which  airports  wreak:  ranging  from  the 


noise  disturbance  in  local  schools 
through  to  devastating  technical  effects 
of  aircraft  emissions  on  the  tropo- 
sphere. On  our  Society  environment 
pages  he  listed  other  environmental 
losses:  1,000  acres  of  greenbelt,  43 
ponds,  ancient  woodland  plus  15km  of 
hedgerows.  But  he  was  also  capable  of 
being  more  earthy  than  that,  describing 
the  anti-runway  coalition  as  a mixture 
of  “small-town  fuckwit  Tories,  the 
green-welly  brigade,  Guardian  reader 
advertising  types,  village  preservation 
sorts  and  the  *tfais  is  going  to  knock  30 
per  cent  off  the  value  of  my  house’.” 

Rationally,  Manchester’s  arguments 
are  more  impressive.  But  environmen- 
tal protesters  no  longer  pursue  a ratio- 
nal path.  They  lost  faith  in  the  political 
process  years  ago.  The  biggest  surprise 
of  the  Manchester  public  inquiry  was 
their  readiness  to  turn  up  and  allow  its 
hearings  to  proceed.  Yet  politicians  like 
Graham  Stringer,  the  Manchester  MP 
and  former  city  council  leader,  who 
dismiss  environmental  protestors  as 
"coming  from  the  same  political  tradi- 
tion as  Mussolini  and  Pol  Pot”  do  so  at 
their  peril  True,  they  have  rejected  the 
ballot  box  in  favour  of  direct  action.  But 
Mr  Stringer  should  look  at  the  direct 
action’s  deeper  causes  and  observe  the 
huge  public  support  which  Swampy 
and  his  friends  generate. 

Part  of  this  popularity  is  prompted  by 
the  public’s  irreconcilable  ambitions  — 
wanting  preservation  of  the  country- 
side but  also  better  roads  and  runways. 
But  part  is  the  way  the  protesters  have 
forced  a reluctant  political  establish- 
ment to  take  the  environment  more 
seriously.  The  challenge  facing  John 
Prescott,  the  new  Environmental  Su- 
premo, is  how  to  bring  such  protesters 
back  into  the  political  system.  The  best 
way  of  restoring  their  trust  is  by  taking 
the  environment  seriously.  It  needs 
more  than  one  big  gesture  but  one  big 
gesture  would  be  a start 


Watching  without  Mother 

Mr  Brown’s  new  body  is  good  for  banking 


BOLDNESS  MAY  be  the  new  chancel- 
lor’s friend  but  luck  seems  to  be  his 
constant  companion.  Yesterday,  con- 
tinuing a breathtaking  pace  of  reform, 
Mr  Brown  announced  a new  statutory 
watchdog  body  for  the  City,  the  Securi- 
ties and  Investments  Board  (SIB).  This 
move  towards  an  American-style 
organisation  will  empower  the  new 
body  to  take  under  its  wing  all  the  self- 
regulating  boards,  including  the  exist- 
ing SIB,  which  have  been  looking  in- 
creasingly ill-at-ease  in  dealing  with  a 
fragmenting  financial  services  industry 
(where  barriers  between  banks,  build- 
ing societies  and  insurance  companies  : 
have  become  increasingly  blurred)  — i 
not  to  speak  of  the  long-nmning  per- 1 
sonal  pensions  scandal  That’s  the  bold- : 
ness  bit  The  luck  has  come  through 
three  unexpectedly  favourable  an- 
nouncements in  recent  days  which  ap- 
pear to  lighten  the  economic  burden 
Labour  has  inherited.  First  the  annual 
rate  of  inflation  came  down  to  2.5  per 
cent  enabling  Kenneth  Clarke  to  reach 
his  self-set  target  posthumously: 
second,  government  borrowing  (exclud- 
ing privatisation  revenues)  produced 
an  unexpected  surplus  in  April  for  the 
new  government  instead  of  the  usual 
deficit  and  third,  yesterday’s  World 
Economic  Forum  competitiveness  rat- 
ings put  the  UK  in  seventh  position  — 
ahead  of  Taiwan  and  Malaysia  — com- 
pared with  15th  last  year. 

No  one  should  take  too  seriously  a 
ratings  system  that  enables  an  entire 
economy  to  shoot  up  eight  places  dur- 


ing a not  particularly  eventful  year,  but 
that’s  not  the  point  It  reflects  the 
impressions  of  world  opinion  formers 
on  the  structural  improvements  to  the 
UK  economy  over  a number  of  years. 
The  UK  was  rated  second  best  in  the 
world  for  finance  and  third  best  for 
institutions  (like  the  legal  profession) 
though  only  14th  and  15th  best  on 
infrastructure  and  technology  respec- 
tively. If  the  revamped  structure  an- 
nounced by  Mr  Brown  yesterday  en- 
ables the  City  to  avoid  repetitions  of 
events  like  the  collapse  of  Barings,  the 
BCCI  scandal  and  the  mis-selling  of 
personal  pensions  (which  has  yet  to  be 
cleared  up  to  the  shame  of  the  self- 
regulating bodies)  then  all  will  be  well 
Maybe  the  City  will  soon  be  able  not 
only  to  maintain  its  high  position  in  the 
world  league  tables  but  also  with  its 
own  customers. 

The  loser  from  the  Brown  revolution 
is  the  Bank  of  England  which  has  been 
forced  to  indulge  in  a sort  of  fiscal  strip- 
tease. The  Old  Lady  gains  an  opera- 
tional independence  in  monetary  policy 
but  that  is  a power  devolved  in  practice 
to  a monetary  committee  containing 
four  outside  appointments  out  of  nine. 
At  the  same  time  she  lost  her  historic 
role  in  managing  the  government’s 
debts  (through  sales  of  gilts  etc)  on  May 
6 to  the  Treasury,  and  now  her  supervi- 
sion role  is  going  to  the  SIB.  The 
mother  of  all  central  banks  is  going 
through  a period  of  rationalisation, 
even  downsizing,  that  has  become  so 
familiar  to  industrial  companies. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


It’s  just  a grand  deception 

Why  should  we  title  the  untitled  Tories? 


NOT  EVEN  his  greatest  admirer  would 
describe  John  Townend,  the  right-wing 
Conservative  MP  for  East  Yorkshire, 
former  chartered  accountant  and  ex- 
wine  salesman,  as  a grandee.  Nor  would 
anyone  with  any  feeling  for  social  hier- 
archy bestow  such  a title  on  South 
Norfolk’s  John  MacGregor,  who  may  be 
a former  cabinet  minister  but  who  is 
really  nothing  more  than  a jumped-up 
journalist  And  yet  it  only  requires  a 
mention  of  the  backbench  1922  Commit- 
tee, for  whose  chairmanship  both  men 
are  candidates  today,  for  some  member 
of  Mr  MacGregor’s  forme:  trade  to 
reach  for  the  cliche  “Tory  grandees”. 

A grandee  is  defined  in  the  OED  as  a 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  nobleman  of  the 
highest  rank.  In  the  absence  of  Michael 
Portillo,  there  is  nothing  Spanish  or 
Portuguese  about  any  of  today's  1922 
candidates,  although  Mr  Townend  lists 
the  secretaryship  of  the  British-Argen- 
trnian  Parliamentary  Group  among  his 


I distinctions.  Even  rank  is  thin  on  the 
ground  among  Tory  MPs  these  days. 
Another  contender,  Sir  Archie  Hamil- 
ton MP,  is  undoubtedly  a bit  grand, 
being  the  Etonian  son  of  a hereditary 
peer  and  a former  officer  in  the  Cold- 
stream Guards,  hut  as  for  the  rest,  there 
isn’t  a serious  grandee  among  them. 

To  use  a term  like  “grandee”  in 
relation  to  the  Conservative  Party  in 
this  day  and  age  is  a contradiction  in 
terms.  It’s  the  sort  of  linguistic  defer- 
ence to  which  the  party  never  had  any 
real  claim  and  which  is  even  less  de- 
served after  May  1.  Nobody  would 
dream  of  describing  either  of  yester- 
day’s candidates  for  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Parliamentary  Labour  Party  in 
such  terms.  Whatever  else  one  may 
claim  on  their  behalf  neither  Clive 
Soley  nor  Roger  Stott  can  remotely  be 
thought  of  as  a grandee.  And  so  it  ought 
to  be  with  the  Conservatives.  High  rank 
and  164  seats  just  don’t  mix. 


Howard’s  way 
with  words 

I HAVE  heard  Michael  How- 
ard (The  charge  is  coward- 
ice, May  20)  on  several  occa- 
sions raafcg  the  cTfllra  that  his 
was  "one  of  the  five  best  Con- 
servative results  in  the 
country”  and  evidence  there- 
fore of  his  popularity  at  large. 

nig  daim  is  true  only  in 
relation  to  the  relative  Tory 
and  LibDem  performances  in 
the  Folkestone  constituency. 
The  swing  to  the  LibDems 
was  indeed  low,  at  2.4  per 
cent,  but  that  is  because  the 
Lihncms  performed  poorly, 
not  because  Howard  did  welL 
The  swing  from  Tory  to 
Labour  was  13  per  cent  — , 
well  above  the  national  aver- 1 
age  swing.  Howard’s  share  of 
the  poll  fell  from  82  per  cent 
to  39  per  cent,  making  it 
among  the  lowest  of  any  Con- 
servative winner. 

As  he  seeks  to  lead  his 
party,  and  eventually  his 
country,  we  should  ask  our- 
selves what  trust  we  can 
place  in  a man  who  can't  even 
face  the  truth  about  his  own 
election  result 
Brian  Boulton. 

174b  Coast  Road, 

Pevensey  Bay, 

East  Sussex  BN24  6NR. 

I A /HEN  Bernadette  McAlis- 
VVkey  complained  about 
tiie  100  strip  searches  of  her 
daughter,  Roisin,  my  sister  in 
God,  Ann  Widdpoombe,  put 
Bernadette  in  her  place  by 
correcting  her  with  the  truth 
that  her  daughter  been  strip- 
searched  only  75  times.  Do 
you  see  her  cutting  to  the 
heart  of  what  is  at  issue  in  the 
Christian  vision? 

T Hutchison  McFadden. 

4$  Ladbrdke  Grove, 

London  Wii  2PA. 

I WONDER  if  Ann  Wldde- 
combe  would  have  been  so 
forthcoming  with  her  "confes- 
sions'' if  the  Tories  had  won 
the  general  election? 

Janet  John. 

39  William  Road, 

Long  Buckley, 

Northampton  NN6  7YS. 

AS  Michael  Howard  has 
/Amade  no  mistakes  and  no 
errors  of  judgment  he  is  untit 
to  lead  any  political  party. 
He's  either  too  clever  to  be 
caught  out  or  too  feeble  to  be 
decisive. 

Dennis  Sinclair. 

5 Alexandra  Road. 

Pudsey, 

W Yorks  LS2B8BX. 

IF  Ann  Widdecoxnbe  has 
such  a conscience,  what  is 
she  doing  in  the  Tory  party 
anyway? 

Joe  Blair. 

3S  Inman  Road, 

Wandsworth,  London. 


Fag  end  of  sponsorship 

CLXVE  Turner,  executive  [ T*HE  chairman  of  the  | |U| ANY  tobacco  companies 
director  of  the  Tobacco  I Rugby  League,  Sir  Rod-  ITIhave  been  excellent 
Manufacturers  Assoc-  ney  Walker,  is  reported  as  long-term  sponsors  of  the  arts 


CLIVE  Turner,  executive 
director  of  the  Tobacco 
Manufacturers  Assoc- 
iation, insults  our  intell- 
igence by  suggesting  that  the 
issue  is  as  simple  as  spon- 
sored sport  leading  to  non- 
smokers  rushing  OUt  to  Start 
smoking  (Tobacco  loophole 
for  motor  racing,  May  20X 
Mr  Turner  will  know  frill 

well  that  juxtaposing  tobacco 
products  with  glamorous,  ex- 
citing, high-profile  sporting 
events  will  create  an  accept- 
able awf,  for  many  impres- 
sionable people,  an  attractive 
image  with  which  they  will 
wish  to  be  associated.  They 
may  not  "rush  out  and  start 
smoking”  but  they  will  be  in- 
finitely more  willing  to  start 
the  self-destructive  habit 
JLHafl. 

12Centuria  Walk, 

Huddersfield  HD3  3WP. 

SINCE  the  tobacco  comp- 
anies are  adamant  that 
their  sponsorship  of  sporting 
events  has  no  effect  on  their , 
sales,  then  surely  their  altru- 
istic support  will  continue  ir- 
respective of  a ban  on  the 
prominent  display  of  their 
brand  names?  Alternatively, 
perhaps  Tony  Banks  might 
contemplate  his  own  windfall 
tax  to  collect  and  disburse 
subscriptions  from  the 
tobacco  companies  pro-rata  to 
their  average  pre-ban  sport 
sponsorship? 

Andy  Smith. 

60  St  Albans  Road, 
Kingston-upon-Thames. 

Surrey  KT2  5HH. 


TELE  chairman  of  the 
Rugby  League,  Sir  Rod- 
ney Walker,  is  reported  as 
feeling  sorry  for  Silk  Cut 
being  unable  to  sponsor  the 
league  under  the  government 
proposal  to  ban  tobacco 
sponsorship  of  sport  I hope 
that  Sir  Rodney  expressed  the 
same  compassion  to  the 
patients  suffering  from  smok- 
ing-related fitnesses  at  Brad- 
ford Hospital  Trust,  which  he 
also  chaired  until  recently. 
MH  Ellis. 

York' House,  Fownhope, 
Hereford  HR1 4NN. 

A SPOKESMAN  tells  us  a 
ban  on  tobacco  adverts 
would  not  affect  sates.  Why 
has  so  .much  money  been 
wasted  on  advertising?  Share- 
holders should  ask. 

Geoffrey  Jago. 

1 Lucknow  Avenue, 

Mappertey  Park, 

Nottingham  NG3  5AZ. 

HAVING  listened  to  so 
much  claptrap  on  the 
subject  of  tobacco  advertising 
from  the  Health  Secretary 
and  the  Sports  Minister,  L as 
a Labour  Party  member,  find 
it  regrettable  that  with  such  a 
great  backlog  to  clear  up  after 
the  mismanagement  of  the 
past  Tory  administration,  the 
new  government  can  find 
time  to  give  such  overwhelm- 
ing support  to  the  cause  of 
health  fascism. 

Rupert  Watts. 

16  Punchbowl  Lane, 

Dorking,  . 

Surrey  RH54BW. 


MANY  tobacco  companies 
have  been  excellent 
long-term  sponsors  of  the  arts 
and  have  invested  in  the  cul- 
tural communities  where 
they  have  their  offices  and 
plants. 

Companies  sponsor  for 
many  and  varied  reasons.  It  is 
dangerous  to  generalise  and 
much  arts  sponsorship  is  not 
for  brand  promotion.  Some 
companies  have  a tobacco 
brand  and  a non-tobacco 
product,  both  sharing  the 
same  name  — what  will  be 
allowed? 

Arts  organisations  will  suf- 
fer if  tobacco  companies  can- 
not support  them.  We  urge 
the  Government  to  consider 
the  damage  to  our  cultural 
community. 

Colin  Tweedy. 
Director-General, 

Association  for  Business 
Sponsorship  of  the  Arts. 
Nutmeg  House, 

60  Gainsford  Street, 

London  SEl  2NY. 

I BET  FM.  not  the  only  one 
who  thinks,  with  regard  to 
the  snooker  championships, 
that  it's  obscene  that  spotty 
young  men  “earn”  thousands 
of  pounds  by  simply  playing  a 
game.  And  that  includes  the 
losers. 

These  snooker  "sportsmen" 
don't  even  have  to  be  fit  and 
can  drink  and  smoke  during 
their  exertions.  The  whole 
thing  comes  across  as  a scam. 
Mike  Meakin. 
ill  Effra  Road, 

London  SW19  BPS, 


w 

ShlZS. 


H'^TAKt 


Size  matters  in  the  bedroom 

IT  was  wonderful  to  read  that  j the  National  Council  of 
part  of  the  hotel  Industry  has  Association,  should  be  i 


recognised  that  many  of  their 
beds  are  small  ami  uncomfort- 
able (Single  beds  on  way  out 
as  hotels  wake  up  to  doubles. 
May  is).  I have  long  felt  that  If 
I cant  be  comfortable  on  hol- 
iday, I might  as  well  not  go.  As 
I am  6ft  Sin  tall,  my  wife  and  Z 
have  a 6ft  by  6ft  6xn  bed,  yet 
trying  to  find  its  equal  in 
hotels  is  not  easy. 

Far  from  defending  inade- 
quate beds,  Fernley  Smith,  of 


the  National  Council  of  Hotels 
Association,  should  be  recom- 
mending his  members  to  give 
the  public  comfortable  and 
generously  sized  beds.  Per- 
haps the  bedding  industry, 
too,  could  get  in  on  the  act,  for 
once  you've  experienced  a 
better  bed  from  the  one  at 
home,  the  chances  are  youH 
go  shopping. 

David  BenwelL 
Sunhaven,  Mall  Lane, 

High  Salvington, 

Worthing.  Sussex  DN13  SDJ. 


Redwood  report  | in  committee  I Alcopop  abuse 


"THE  “piece  of  [John]  Red- 

I wood  juvenilia”  to  which 
Francis  Wheen  refers 
(Wheen’s  World,  G2,  May  14) 
did  not  appear  In  toe  Kent  Col- 
lege magazine.  It  appeared  in 
a school  newspaper  entitled 

Exit,  of  which  Redwood  was 
one  of  seven  pupil  editors. 

The  article  was  not  attrib- 
uted and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  Redwood  was  the  author. 
As  anyone  who  is  old  enough 
to  remember  fee  ’60s  win  rec- 
ognise, it  was  a parody  of  fee 
Cteese/  Barker/  Corbett  satir- 
ical sketches  appearing  regu- 
larly on  television  at  the  time. 

The  quotation  from  the 
school  magazine  about  the  de- 
bating competition  in  fact 
reads:  . . one  felt  that  the  ad- 

judicator faulted  Redwood", 
which  puts  a somewhat  differ- , 
eat  gloss  on  it. 

Neither  Redwood’s  contem- 
poraries nor  his  teachers  (my- 
self included)  considered  him  j 
a “precocious  little  blighter” 
or  a “smartypants".  He  was  a 
typically  pleasant,  lively  and 
intelligent  young  man  — a 
pleasure  to  teach. 

Martin  Child. 

Sent  College. 

Canterbury,  Kent  CT2  0DT. 


THE  skirmishing  about  the 
right  parliamentary  pro- 
| cedure  for  constitutional  bills 
risks  missing  the  point.  This 
must  be  to  ensure  fee  most 
effective  scrutiny:  especially 
when  the  Government  has  a 
Commons  majority  of  179. 

The  Speaker  has  said  that 
the  Government  should  not  de- 
part from  the  convention  that 
constitutional  bills  take  their 
committee  stage  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  (We  are  servants  — , 
Blair,  May  8).  She  should  know  1 
better.  A committee  of  the  I 
whole  House  tends  to  provide  I 


IF  the  pushers  of  alcopopssuf- 
Ifered  fee  trauma  my  14-year 
old-daughter  endured,  they 
might  realise  fee  havoc  their 
product  Is  causing  (Straw  to 
get  tough  over  teenage  drink- 
ing craze,  May  17).  She  tasted 
alcohol  for  the  first  time  in  this 
sugared,  concealed  form. 
Small,  and  baring  not  eaten, 
she  quickly  become  paralytic 
and  hit  concrete  with  her  face. 

Unconscious  and  at  risk  of 
Inhaling  vomit  she  was  faltm 
by  ambulance  to  hospital. 
Revived  with  a dextrose  drip 


Return  punch 

I WAS  delighted  to  read' 
Lucre tia  Stewart's  recollec- 
tions- of  me  on  Punch  mag- 
azine (Seconds  out,  round 
two;  May  19)  as  she  spent  so 
little  time  in  the  office.  Alas, 
my  only  memory  of  her  is  of  a 
Wagnerian  woman  who 
would  become  girlishly  eager 
to  please  when  she  wanted  to 
discuss  her  personal  invoices. 

Oh,  and  the  occasion  when 
she  put  forward  a short  story 
about  a heroine  who,  in  order 
to  encourage  a dog  into  an  act 
of  bestiality,  rubbed  baron  fat 
on  the  private  parts  of  her 
body.  Peter  McKay  and  I, 
being  old  newspaper  hacks, 
decided  the  piece  was  not  1 
suitable  for  publication^ 

Mike  Molloy. 

62  Culmington  Road, 

London  W13  9NH. 

We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  Is 
supplied;  please  include  a full 
postal  address.  Shorter  letters 
I are  more  likely  to  appear 


A Country  Diary 


War  and  peace 
of  mind 

Elaine  S ho  welter  (First 
casualty  of  the  Gulf  war, 
May  1?)  has  done  all  service-  . 
men  and  ex-servicemen  an  a at: 
tremely  good  turn  by  pointing 
out  that  a war  syndrome  has 
been  common  to  other  wars 
throughout  history. 

Let  us  immediately  ac- 
knowledge this  and  compen- 
sate those  suffering  for  what 
they  have  been  through  and  - 
for  their  problems  now.  There 
is  the  precedent  of  large  com- 
pensation having  been  paid  to 
policemen  who  nave  suffered 
through  being  in  the  thick  of ' 
major  disasters,  which,  to 
those  involved,  are  similar  to 
wars. 

Perhaps,  in  addition,  practb  - 
cal  help  may  be  made  avail- 
able to  sufferers.  Overall,  ft  . 
seems  that  war  is  not  such  a 
good  thing  after  all. 

A Wilks. 

26  King  Edward  Street, 
Whltstable, 

Kent  CTS  lJTJ.  .. 

BY  WHOM  have  Freud's 
ideas  on  hysteria  been  dis- 
credited (Letters,  May  20)? 
Working  with.  Breuer  just  . 
over  100  years  ago,  he  showed 
that  the  form  iff  a symptom 
can  be  determined  by  the  be- 
liefs of  a highly  stressed  (and  ■! 
possibly  abused)  person. 

The  patient  is  not  usually  . 
aware  of  the  connection  bei.  - 
tween  trauma  and  symptom.  " 
Lack  of  sensation  in  the' 
hands  and  feet  for  example, . • 
corresponds  to  an  Idea  of  a.  ., 
bodily  deficit,  but  has  no-  ' 
possible  neurological  came," 
This  is  still  accepted.  People  ‘ 
with  such  symptoms  may  aito,  - 
have  physical  disease,  ■M|V 
that  does  not  rule  out  a 
tal  mechanism.  . V- 

This  is  not  a rommatit- 
about  Gulf  war  syndrome. . .. 

(Dr)  Sebastian  Kraemer  ' 

Consultant  Psychiatrist. 
Tavistock  Clinic. 

120  Belsize  Lane, 

London  NWS  5BA.  - 

■ HERE  i$  one  obvious  way 
I to  test  Elaine  Showalter’s 
theory  that  Gulf  war  syn- 
drome is  merely  a neurotic 
response  to  stress.  She 
should  volunteer  to  take  all 
the  vaccinations  and  anti- 
nerve gas  pQls  administered 
to  military  personnel  before 
the  war  and  then  expose  her- 
self to  all  the  possible  chemi- 
cals, gases  and  potentially 
toxic  substances  they  may 
also  have  been  contaminated 
by. 

.After  such  admirable  mar- 
tyrdom. in  the  name  of  medi- 
cal research.  she  may  just 
find  someone  to  listen  to  her. 
Joan  Laverie. 

9 Rasebapk  Gardens, 

Edinburgh  EHB3QR. 


bate  with  plenty  of  political 
point-scoring,  and  does  not 
provide  a forum  for  detailed  or 
probing  scrutiny.  That  can 
best  be  found  In  standing  com- 
mittee upstairs. 

It  is  time  feat  constitu- 
tional bills  followed  the  same 

procedure  as  the  Finance  Bill: 

leaving  fee  clauses  of  princi- 
ple to  be  debated  on  the  floor 
but  referring  all  fee  detail  to 
standing  committee. 

Robert  Hazefi. 

Faculty  of  Laws, 

University  College  London, 

4 Tavistock  Place, 

London  WC1H  9RA. 


face,  with  teeth  missing.  After 
extensive  dental  treatment  she 
has  vowed  never  again. 

As  children  we  hated  the 
taste  of  alcohol  What  a clever, 
cynical  marketing  ploy  then  to 
Invent  alcopops  and  even  alco- 
milk.  Profit  Is  the  industry’s 
only  concern,'  its  greed  is  con- 
demning generations  of  chil- 
dren to  alcohol  abuse. 

Changing  labels  would  be  a 
cosmetic  exercise.  Alcopops 
should  be  banned.  How  many 
I more  cMidrm  must  suffer  my 
daughter’s  fate?  How  many 
deaths  will  it  take  for  fee  for 
dustry  and  Government  to  act? 


THE  WREK1N:  Having  kept  a 
weather  eye  on  bluebell  flow- 
ering in  woods  around  fee 
country,  I’ve  been  saving  my 
annual  fix  for  the  blue  zenith 
of  Black  Hayes  wood.  Along 
the  track,  the  tway  blades  and 
spotted  orchids  have  loafiyf 
mnong  the  sanicle.  The  wood- 
land floor  is  awash  with  dogs 
mercury,  spattered  white 
wife  woodruff  and  stitchwart 
and  threaded  wife  yellow 
archangel.  Where  the  wood  is 
predominately  ash,  only  the 
ground  layer  and  understory 
is  fully  leaved;  the  upper  can- 
opy is  still  sparse  and  open. 
Jetting  more  light  and  rain 
into  the  drama  underfoot  Al- 
though the  songbirds’ 
is  as  vivid  as  in  other  woods, 
here  the  mood  Is  set  by  fee 
voices  of  wood  pigeons  and 
tawny  owls  — a blues  for  fee 
blue.  At  first  the  bluebells 
seem  patchy.  Then,  a group  of 
pure  white  bluebells  that 
have  been  increasing  in 
recent  years,  marks  the  en- 
trance to  another  world. 
Boom.  A silent,  visual 
thunderclap  of  iridescent  blue 
®cplodea  from  badger  sett 
mound  and  rumbles  down  the 


valley  through  the  trees  and 
gadtt.  Time  and  place  are 
swept  away  and  all  is  mo- 
ment. Into  blueness  of  this 
moment  comes  the  cuckoo. 
Cuo-koo,  the  two-note  chant 
begins  at  the  edge,  with  one 
note  sounding  within,  fee 
wood  and  one  seemingly  to 
belong  to  the  world  outside  it. 
The  rhythmic  seesaw  slowly 
rises  until  it  takes  over,  fill, 
ug  and  entrancing  the  wood. 

Iblo  ..Mor- 
gannwg (1747- 1821)  wrote; 

amorous,  entrancing,  sings 
bfa  Pure  song  fell  of  teve- 
longing.” 

In  the  Celtic  world,  super- 
natural birds  had-  the  gift  of 
sleep-music,  and  here  the 
cuckoo  sings  the  woods  Into  a 

oream.  The  first  note  ia  qtdek. 
but  soft  and  the  second  begins 
to  lengthen  until  it  echoes. 

the  bide  shim- 
mers and  the  wild  -scent 
swirls  as  the  hypnotic  song 
swrois  round  and  round.  Sud- 
denly a^wiad  picks  up  add 

^ through  the  trees, 
thrashing  through  the  can- 
opy.  The  spell  is  broken. 

PAUL  EVANS 
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IP  David  Clark  was  upset 
*t  being  shunted  out  of 
the  Defence  Job,  the  Cab- 
inet position  he  has  been 
given  instead  has  a certain 
■ charm.  Dr  Clark  is  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancas- 
ter, and  after  less  than  three 
. weeks  he  has  written  to 
. Charles  Geoffrey  Nicholas 
Kay-Sfcottleworth,  5th 
Baron  Shuttieworth,  toap- 
. point  him  Lord  Lieutenant 
ofLapca&hlre.  Lord  S,  a 
' chartered  surveyor  who 
chairs  the  rural  develop- 
ment commission,  lives  at 
XeichHaUtaCarnforth . . . 
audit  was  there  that  Dr 

Clark’s  father  was  em- 
ployed as  a gardener  when 
he  was  a boy.  Dr  Clark 
remembers  planting  trees 
on  the  estate,  and  he  may 
- erven  have  been  deputed  to 
posh  the  infant 
Kbuttteworth,  nearly  nine 
years  his  junior,  in  his  pram 
...  Now,  almost  half  a cen- 
tury later,  here  he  is  giving 
- bafudeS  to  the  man  to  whom 

. hfionoe  doffed  his  cap,  and 
- : called  “young  master”.  1 
think  1 feel  a Jeffrey  Archer 
novef  coming  on. 


What’s  good  for  BP 
may  not  be  OK 


terest  always  comes  first.  Businessmen  In  govern- 
Along  with  Federal  Reserve  ment,  almost  by  definition, 
chairman  Alan  Greenspan,  represent  ways  to  get  around 
Rubin  dismantled  Clinton's  the  messy  controls  and  checks 
Democratic  politics  to  build  and  balances  of  democracy, 
one  of  the  most  pro-business  Recruited  for  their  talents  in 
administrations  in  modem  getting  things  done,  they  be- 


American  history. 


The  real  problem  of  treating  government  impatient  with 
government  as  a business  is  the  system  of  politics,  as  well 
that  democracy  is  supposed  to  as  human  symbols  of  a govem- 
deliver  more  than  that  Gov-  ment  that  wants  to  reassure 
eminent,  in  theory,  should  act  corporate  and  financial  Sites 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 

I collect  things, 
therefore  I am 
a human  being 


come  the  advance  guard  of  a 


[Coniment^ 


Martin 

Walker 


Jarvis,  is  widely  tipped  to  take 
over  the  low-pay  review  and 
help  set  the  mining  wage. 

■H»e  Americanisation  of  the 
British  body  politic  goes  on 
apace.  But  there  are  unhappy 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  the 


work  when  McLarty  was 
replaced  by  Leon  Panetta.  a 


as  a referee,  presiding  over  a that  their  interests  will  be 
process  which  weighs  and  bal-  cherished, 
ances  the  interests  of  unions  Britain  has  not  had  a happy 
as  well  as  business,  students  experience  with  businessmen 

as  well  as  companies,  pension-  in  Whitehall-  Mrs  Thatcher's 

ers  as  well  as  profit-seekers.  Lord  Young  was  an  embar- 
Being  a citizen  is  more  com-  rassing  failure.  The  business- 
plex  than  being  a consumer,  nwn  who  came  closest  to  real 


veteran  Congressman  who  ers  as  well  as  profit-seekers, 
knew  his  way  around  the  Being  a citizen  is  more  com- 


Washington  bureaucracy. 

There  are  no  hard  and  fast 
rules  here.  Since  Franklin 


an  employee  or  employer. 


political  power,  Joseph  Cham- 


American  habit  of  wedding  Roosevelt  recruited  tycoons  as 


business  to  government,  start- 
ing with  the  disastrous  ap- 
pointment of  Thomas  ‘‘Mack” 


"doHar-a-year"  men  to  help  ad-  pointed  by  the  President,  trasi- 


In  the  US,  where  5,000  senior  beriain,  Stanley  Baldwin  and 
government  jobs  are  ap-  Lord  Beaverbrook,  were 


McLarty  to  be  Bill  Clinton's  nessmen 


minister  his  New  Deal,  Wash- 
ington can  field  plenty  of  busi- 


“‘Mc^ti^jStaarfdboy- 
hood  frlend-  McLarty  was 
^?!2L?fTandJ*  meaJBt  to  be  tiie  administra- 
Brttam  Inc,  from  tion's  ambassador  to  corporate 
p0™!11131  by  Char-  America.  As  chief  executive  of 
lesE  Wflson.  The  General  Mo-  ArkLa,  the  plant  natural-eas 
tors  president  told  the  Senate  conglomerate.  MnLartv  wax 


first  Chief  of  staff! 

More  than  just  an  did  boy- 


successful  transition  to  gov- 
ernment The  Treasury  Secre- 


nessmen,  both  as  campaign  do- 
nors and  as  skilled  executives, 

are  wen-represented.  In  Brit- 
ain, where  these  posts  are 


hardly  towering  successes. 

Government  is  about  more 
than  running  Britain  as  a 
business.  In  their  place,  good 


Francine  Stock 


There's  a need  for  yes  no 
when  politicians  and  bureau- 
crats are  weaselling  around 
unpalatable  facts.  Mr  How- 
ard, did  you  threaten  to  over- 
rule Mr  Lewis?  (Jeremy  Pax- 
man,  repeated  14  times.)  But 
Ann  Widdecombe’s  great  aria 
in  the  Commons  this  week 
proved  the  ability  of  truth  to 
outstrip  the  binary  system. 
Did  she  make  any  precise 


hood  friend,  McLarty  was  tary,  Robert  Rubin,  is  proba- 
meant  to  be  the  administra-  bly  the  best  of  the  current 
tion's  ambassador  to  corporate  crop.  Mega-rich  as  a Wall 


occupied  by  the  professional  military-industrial  entrepre- 


businegsmen  can  do  well;  that } ’ a V/..  allegations  stick?  No.  Was 


Civil  Service,  we  have  seen  an 
explosion  of  quangos  to  create 


MHHERE  is  a part  of  South  ... „ 

jfl  Kensington  in  London  I lar  sense  to  be  true?  Yes.  It 
■ where  lights  fiacfr  and  1 -«*-  -«■ — **•— > — i- 


America.  As  chief  executive  of  Street  viceehairman.  Rubin 
ArkLa,  the  giant  natural-gas  went  tn  run  (Tltntnn’s  Matt  ring] 
conglomerate,  McLarty  was  Economic  Council,  «nd  now 
supposed  to  be  a tough  execu-  the  Treasury.  His  real  contri- 


crop.  Mega- rich  as  a Wall  our  own  version  of  the  Amert- 
Street  vice-chairman.  Rubin  can  patronage  system. 


'-'U|  jrHlLE  Gerry  Malone 
mMwM  goes  to  law  to  over- 
W turn  his  defeat  in 
Winchester  by  two  votes, 

- tbte  inheritor  of  his  office  at 
“ foe  Ministry  of  Health  has  a 
problem.  Alan  Milburn 

finds  Ms  predecessor’s  taste 
in  Aurniture — black 
leather  sofas,  in  the  style  of 
-a  19609  TV  celebrity’s  bach- 
elor pad—  repulsive.  Mr 
Mllbum  has  asked  his  civil 
. servants  to  remove  it  but 

they  cannot  afford  such  ex- 
travagance. “He  really  does 
find  It  revolting,”  say 
sources  close  to  the  minis- 
ter. “He  doesn’t  know  what 
to  do.”  Anyone  with  furni- 
ture going  spare — nice 
wicker,  perhaps,  or  fake  or- 
molu d la  Heseltine — 
should  approach  the  Diary. 


THE  documents  con- 
cerning the  Home 
Office  meeting  be- 
tween Michael  Howard  and 
Derek  Foster  (and  various 
others,  although  not  Miss 
Widdecombe)  about  the 
fbtureof  John  Marriott, 
then  governor  of  Park- 
hurst,  have  arrived.  My  eye 
is  caught  by  a textual  emen- 
dation. At  the  top  of  one 
page,  it  originally  read: 
"Transcript  of  contemptu- 
ous manuscript  notes  of 
January  10  third  meeting.” 
The  third  word  has  been  al- 
tered, by  pen,  to  “contempo- 
rary”. God  knows  why  they 
changed  it  when  it  was  right 
first  time. 


CYPRIOT  waiter  Taki- 
George  continues  to 
dazzle  Sunday  Times 
readers  with  the  breadth  of 
his  knowledge.  On  Sunday, 
T*G  deftly  switched  from 
boxing— Muhammad  AH 
Lacked  a knock-out  punch 
(news  to  George  Foreman, 
loser  of  the  fabled  Rumble 
In  The  Jungle  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Congo) — 
to  Cannes,  where  he  worked 
doling  the  film  festival.  “As 
YogLBear  almost  said." 
writes  T-G.“  The  place  Is  so 
crowded  with  slobs,  nobody 
goes  any  there  any  more’.” 
This  Is  intriguing.  Until 
now,  that  quote  (about  a 
famous  New  York  restau- 
rant) was  credited  to  the 
baseball  star  Yogi  Berra 
... . and  to  think  it  was  Boo- 
Boo's  friend,  the  sage  of  Jel- 
lystone  Park,  all  alongl 


nhon  ho  „ . *ms>  sxunouuc  v^ounen,  ana  now 

TOsnomuiated  as  Ex-  supposed  to  be  a tough  emeu-  the  Treasury.  His  real  contri- 
Sf:retar5r:  trie-  and  to  signal  that  this  buttonwasto  persuade  Oin- 
'®as  Good  for  our  new  Democratic  administra-  ton  to  drop  the  1992  campaign 

Instead,  be  presided  over  the  through  spending  on 

mEpS  Y}^ozoes  Jeast  disciplined,  most  self-in-  job  creation  and  job  training, 

E^fean«Cot?p6'  dulgent  White  House  staff  in  and  to  conform  instead  toea£ 
Ta^to\Barclays  memory,  a dreadful  initial  18  nomic  orthodoxy  by  raising 
aaurs  chief  executive,  be-  months  for  President  Clintc®.  taxes  to  cut  the  budget  deficit 
comes  head  of_  Gordon  His  tenure  proved  that  buai-  Rubin  exemplifies  the  real 


neur  BS1  Perry  did  a good  job 
of  running  Clinton's  Pentagon. 

But  Perry  was  rot  running 
national-security  policy,  and  the  earth  trembles,  where 
at  least  one  reason  for  appoint-  water  bubbles  and  screens 
ing  him  was  to  keep  Norman  are  illuminated  at  the  touch 


the  speech  powerful,  damag- 
ing and  perceived  In  a popu- 


The  quango  system  has  the  at  least  one  reason  for  appoint- 
merit  of  being,  at  least  in  ing  him  was  to  keep  Norman  I are  illumiru 
theory,  answerable  to  minis-  Augustine,  the  chairman  of  I of  a button. 


tens,  in  turn  answerable  to  the  Lockheed-Martin  defence  aaa  VMb  tfvmi n»v  nnu  naiuidi 
Parliament.  When  that  process  giant,  out  of  ibe  job.  History  Museums,  at  the  Vic- 

is  short-circuited,  awl  the  pat-  Augustine  was  a bit  too  toria  & Albert  — as  at  a 
ronage  is  extended  to  minis-  (dose  to  the  “wharfs  good  for  thousand  venues  across  the 
ters  who  have  not  been  elected  Lockheed-Martin  is  good  for  country  — the  museum  vlsi- 
but  are  given  parliamentary  America”  for  comfort  And  in  tor  goes  interactive.  Wow-ee. 


T> T -■  _ - — mini  ^ tfiuvcu  UiaL  UUM' 

task  ness  sense  alone  did  not  guar- 
force.  Whitbread  s £521  -per-  an  tee  businesslike  adminlstra- 
nour  chief  executive,  Peter  tlon,  which  onlv  beam  to 


but  are  given  parliamentary  America”  for  comfort  And  in 
status  through  the  House  of  the  case  of  Sir  David  Simon's 


dsngpy  of  the 


Lords,  they  are  even  less  an- 
swerable to  anybody  than  are 


lights  flash  and  J was  effective  precisely  be- 
lembles,  where  cause  it  was  offbeat  — 
im  and  ernanc  l strange,  eccentric  and  ego- 
centric. It  was  human. 

The  contemplation  or  ob- 
jects for  tittle  more  than 
some  incalculable  recre- 
ational/educational purpose 
is  one  of  those  strange, 
purely  human  functions.  And 
a popular  one  at  that.  Since 
the  early  1970s,  the  number 


In  the  Science  and  Natural 
History  Museums,  at  the  Vic- 
toria & Albert  — as  at  a 


the  case  of  Sir  David  Simon's  But  on  Monday.  Sir  Nicho-  the  early  1970s,  the  number 
appointment,  wharfs  good  for  las  Goodison,  chairman  of  of  museums  has  nearly 
BP  may  not  be  good  for  the  the  National  Art  Collections  tripled. 


an  tee  businesslike  administra-  j government  no  matter  who  least  have  to  be  confirmed  in 
tlon,  which  only  began  to  ] you  vote  for,  the  business  in-  their  posts  by  the  OS  Senate. 


in  | American  appointees,  who  at  Blair  government's  promises  Fund,  delivering  the  AW 


of  taking  human  rights 
seriously. 


Franks  lecture  at  the  British 
Museum,  threw  discreet  mud 


At  their  best,  museums 
have  employed  new  technol- 
ogies to  demonstrate  scale.  A 


THE  Tower  Hamlets 
saga  has  a new  twist. 
Two  days  after  the 
Diary  reported  how  the  im- 
pecunious council  paid 
Price  Waterhouse  £35,000 
to  recruit  a Director  of 
Social  Services  — and  then 
chose  Jim  Lira,  who  wasn't 
on  the  short  list— MrLim 
: was  fired.  This  followed  an 
emergency  meeting  called, 
as  a pressrelease  explains, 
“after  complaints  made  to 
the  Authority  about  the  ap- 
pointment process.  Tower 
Hamlets . . -is  seeking  legal 
advice  about  restarting  the 
recruitment  process.”  Or. 
in  English,  hang  on  to  your 
. hate,  everyone,  here  we  go 
again. 


I NCaw  bridge,  worried 
residents  ask  themselves 
whether  New  Labour  is 
losing  Its  touch.  Promi- 
nently stacked  in  the  win- 
dow of  bookseller  Galloway 
and  Porter  ure  copies  of 
Blair  the  Moderniser,  by 
JouSopel,  which  have  been 
reduced  from  £15.96  to 
£&8&  “It's  miles  off-mes- 
sage. and  would  never  have 
happened  In  the  glory  days 
QfMfflbank,”  says  one  trau- 
matised passer-by.  “Mandy 
Would  have  had  a team  of 
weenies  on  the  first  train  up 
from  Liverpool  Street  to 
buy  up  every  copy  in 

stock." 


astonishing. 

At  the  start  of  September 
1912,  Gerhard  Riegner,  a repre- 


Congress  in  Geneva,  sent  a 
cable  of  his  discussion  with  a 


to  Jewish  leaders  in  London 
and  New  York. 

This  was  a startlingly  accu- 
rate description  of  the  plan  for 


the  Riegner  tele 
gram,  in  May  1942, 
the  Jewish  under- 
ground in  Warsaw 


operations,  they  perhaps  object  in  favour  of  “inter- 
should  not  have  seemed  so  pretative,  theme-park,  play- 


at  the  new  orthodoxy  of  exhi-  volcano  sounds  this  loud 
bitions.  Museums  were  for-  when  it  roars.  An  earthquake 
getting  the  supremacy  of  the  moves  that  much.  Light  trav- 
object  in  favour  of  “inter-  els  so  much  faster  than 


time  displays”. 

People  don't  want  to  be 
brain-washed,  they  want  to 


seulative  of  the  World  Jewish  I be  stimulated,  maintained 


Sir  Nicholas.  And  objects  left 
alone  — not  pulled  in  as 


well-placed  German  Informant  props  for  cheesy  or  horrific 


tableaux  or  to  sustain  some 
cartoon  sketch  of  history  — 
ram  do  that. 

What  he  didn’t  go  so  far  as 


The  drawback  of 
the  interactive 
1990s  museum  is 
that  it  can  limit 
rather  than  extend 
the  imagination 


the  “final  solution  of  the  Jew-  to  say  was  that  the  whole 
ish  question”  based  on  the  concept  of  interactive  is  a 
Germans’  Wannsee  Confer-  misnomer.  It’s  active  insofar 
ence  protocol  of  January  20.  as  you  press  a button  and  a sound.  A caterpillar  passes 
1942:  “AH  Jews  In  countries  prepackaged,  digested  slab  of  through  so  many  changes, 
occupied  or  controlled  [by]  infotainment  is  delivered.  But  watch  people  In  front 


infotainment  Is  delivered.  But  watch  people  In  front 
The  recipient  is  essentially  of  a video  wall  of  images  and 
passive.  Where  there  is  a you  see  the  same  detached 
choice  — select  from  the  passivity.  Much  information 
oe  hihthiihihi  at  one  mow.  menu,  click  on  an  Icon  — it  is  is  pasteurised  by  two  dimen- 
Riegner  even  mentioned  the  binary.  Yes/no,  this/that,  sions  stretched  into  625  hori- 
prussic  acid  used  at  Auschwitz  forwards/backwards:  never  zontal  lines.  That  wall  will 
(under  the  trade  name  Zyklon  on  the  diagonal.  Never  the  resemble  an  electrical  store 
B).  On  the  advice  of  the  British  great  unpredictable  leap  of  a window  as  the  fragmented 
Foreign  Office  and  the  D5  random  synapse.  images  flicker  on  their  five- 

state  Department,  the  Jewish  Our  two  young  children  minute  loop.  Oh,  it’s  a Jar- 


Gennany  numbering  15  to  4 The  recipient  is  essentially 
million  should,  afro:  deporta-  passive.  Where  there  is  a 
tlon  and  concentration,  in  East,  choice  — select  from  the 
be  exterminated  at  one  blow.”  menu,  click  on  an  Icon  — it  is 
Riegner  even  mentioned  the  binary.  Yes/no,  this/that, 


leaders  chose  not  to  publish  are  keen  on  museums.  The 
the  report  until  November.  little  one,  rising  three,  is  en- 

gaged,  briefly,  by  the  buttons 

earlier  than  and  levers  and  flashing  lights 
^the  Riegner  tele-  of  the  basement  of  the 
Science  Museum  hands-on 
children's  section. 

But  not  for  long.  She  soon 


managed  to  send,  via  the  hassles  to  join  her  elder  sis- 
remarkahle  figure  of  the  mes-  ter.  who  can  spend  great 


resemble  an  electrical  store 
window  as  the  fragmented 
images  flicker  on  their  five- 
minute  loop.  Oh.  it’s  a Jar- 
row  march,  there's  a rampag- 
ing Piet  and  there's 
Stevenson's  Rocket.  Let's  do 
a bit  of  that  now. 

The  drawback  of  the  inter- 
active. audio-visual  1990s 
museum  is  that  it  can  limit 
rather  than  extend  the  imagi- 
hassles  to  join  her  elder  sis-  nation.  Every  tableau,  every 
ter,  who  can  spend  great  video  display,  every  screen 
slices  of  time  immobile  be-  journey  is  charted  territory. 


senger  Jan  KarskL  a report  on  slices  of  time  immobile  be-  journey  is  charted  territory, 
the  systematic  annihilation  of  fore  cross-sections  of  1930s  Someone  has  mapped  out  the 
the  Jews  to  the  Polish  govern-  ocean  liners  in  the  passive  way  ahead  so  carefully  that 
ment-in-exHe  in  London.  The  object-centric  upper  galler-  you  can  only  go  forward  or 
report  was  broadcast  by  the  tes.  Or  down  the  road  looking  back  In  their  steps.  Lateral 


report  was  broadcast  by  the  tes.  Or  down  the  road  looking 
BBC  on  June  2,  1942.  And  on  at  a model  of  an  anthill.  Or  a 
June  10.  two  members  of  the  Roman  implement. 


Bund  (the  large  Jewish  social- 
ist organisation  in  Poland), 
Shrnuel  Zygielbojm  and 


thought  is  out 
Collections  left  largely  to 
themselves  can  be  a fascinat- 
ing source  of  greater  mystery 
and  adventure.  Any  child 
understands  that.  There  may 


The  five-year-old  is  trans- 
ported away  to  something 
Shmuel  Zygielbojm  and  much  larger  than  a museum 

Tgnacy  Schwarzbart  brought  exhibit,  intrigued  by  its  mys-  understands  that.  There  may 
the  report  to  the  attention  of  tery  as  much  as  by  the  infer-  be  no  need  for  elaborate  sell- 
the  Polish  National  Council,  of  mation  given.  Her  imagina-  ing  or  the  point-and-click 
which  they  were  both  mem-  tlon  has  escaped  the  two-lane  package  tour.  Information, 
here.  The  news  was  again  highway  of  the  interactive  certainly.  Display  — why 
broadcast  by  the  BBC  on  June  system  and  touched  down  on  not?  But  for  the  millennium, 
26.  When  made  public  in  July,  the  weirdest,  most  percep-  let’s  abandon  this  popular 


26.  When  made  public  in  July,  the  weirdest,  most  perc 
only  one  newspaper,  as  histo-  tive,  by-roads  of  enquiry, 
rian  Leni  Yahfl  notes,  pub-  Not  that  our  binary  cult 


let’s  abandon  this  popular 
cultural  imperialism  and  put 
the  mystery  and  mysticism 


rian  Leni  Yahil  notes,  pub-  Not  that  our  binary  culture  I the  mystery  and  n 
lisbed  the  report  and  then  hid  doesn't  have  its  strengths.  I back  into  museums, 
it  on  an  inside  page. 

Despite  the  broadcasts,  there 
was  little  discussion  of  the  by 
then  indisputable  fads  of  mass 
extermination.  The  lack  of  ac- 
tivity  drove  Zygiefoqjm,  In  de- 
spair, to  commit  suicide  in 
protest  in  1943. 

The  combined  evidence,  of 
which  this  is  just  part,  shows 
that  the  Allied  leaders  chose 
not  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
Jews  not  for  want  of  satisfac- 
tory information,  but  for  other 
reasons.  It  is  purely  exculpa- 
tory, and  an  exercise  in  cyni- 
cal apologetics,  to  suggest  that 
acting  to  help  Jews  would  have 
threatened  the  war  effort 

It  was  Dot  necessary  to  men- 
tion the  intelligence  coming 
out  of  Bletchley  Park  at  aB. 
since  it  was  only  a small  part 
of  the  Allies'  information  on 
the  Holocaust.  This  was  espe- 
cially true  by  the  start  of  1943, 
when  the  German  move  from 
mobile  shooting  squads  to  ex- 
termination camps  had  begun. 

The  news  from  the  PRO  on 
Monday  might  not  have  been 
exactly  news,  bat  there  is 
clearly  much  searching  of 
souls  remaining  to  be  done. 


Order,  order,  answer  the  question 


liable  to  fail  since  the  PM 
has  the  last  word.  At  some 
strategic  poftnt,  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  would  ask 
tiie  obligatory  mantra  of 


Gerald  Kaufman  welcomes  Tony  Blair’s  new  style  of  prime  ministerial  question  time 

rise  would  be  accompanied 

T wrote  has  been  out-  agenda- On  a Tuesday  in  tlon.  No  40.  a demand  for  rail  meat- Study  of  Order  by  barracking,  haying, 

^™of^nvRlair'sde-  February  1940,  Prime  Min-  the  televising  of  Parlia-  Papers  over  70  years  shows  hoots  of  bogus  or  exagger- 

£ ister  Neville  Chamberlain  ment,  which  Macmillan  that  questions  used  to  ex-  ated  laughter,  and  calls  for 

foe  leader  of  curtly  turned  down.  pect  a sensible  answer.  “Order- by  the  Speaker, 

claimed  to beahallowed  SeoSoSltion’s  question  I have  always  supported  rather  than  the  mastermind  I am  delighted  that  this 

S^uf^Stetasiness  tbetelevismgof  Parite-  quiz  into  which  PMfthad  nugatory  nonsense  is  atan 

the  avaitebiUtyof  foe  prime  following  ment.  but  it  was  the  TV  degenerated.  end.  From  today.  Tony  BIMr 

minister,  between  3.15and  for  camera  that  was  respon-  By  the  time  of  John  Major  Is  to  eaqxtee  himself  to  half 

3.30  every  Tues^tf  and  Ian’s  record,  and  you  will  sible  for  much  of  the  trivial-  —and  Ido  not  blame  him—  an  hour  of  interrogation 

Tbursda^toans^ffwhat  dto;over  that  ev«a  though  isation  and  barbarisation  of  PMft  had  turned  into  anal-  and  Parliament  has  foe 

ever  questions  popped  into  Jrglrf™  pattern  of  PMQ  as  they  used  tobe-Cul-  most  pointless  ritual  to  sat-  chance  to  hold  the  FM  to  ac- 

foe  head  ofto  or  h^  Inter-  questions  pabillty  must  he  shared  teftr  the  cameras'  appetite  count  as  never  before.  Tt  is  a 

rogator.  In  facti  S^Mdavs  and  Thursdays  with  the  domination  of  the  for  sound-bite  politics.  A bold,  brave  innovation.  If  it 

mala  has  beenln  operation  Order  Paper  by  the  open  Tory  Member  would  ask  a works,  the  electorate  will  be 

for  only  a Short  time.  -tartin*  noint  was  not  3.15  question,  with  the  PM  being  question  of  creepy  servility,  far  better  informed  and  de- 

Glance  at  Hansard  for  nf  asked  about  engagements  to  which  Major  would  res-  mocracy  the  richer. 

July  1926.  and  you  will  note  gJjSL  No.40onfoe  forthadayandthesnppos-  pond  by  bashing  the  Labour  : 

Prime  Minister  Stanley  Si  Thursday  edly  Impromptu  (hot  labori-  Party.  A Labour  MP  who  Gerald  Kaufman.  Labour-MP  for 

Baldwin  answertngmuy  a Macmillan  ously  worked  out)  supple-  won  first  go  would  try  toj sot  Gorton,  Is  author  of  How  to  Be  a 

couple  of  stray  questions  at  wcn»uw,  ^ mantaxy  question  being  the  a trap  for  Major,  generally  Minister  (Faber.  E&99) 

no  fixed  point  on  the  aD5wereutfflV  H 


tlon.  No  40.  a demand  for 
the  televising  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  Macmillan 
curtly  turned  down. 

I have  always  supported 
the  televising  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  it  was  the  TV 
camera  that  was  respon- 
I sible  for  much  of  the  tiivlal- 
isation  and  barbarisation  of 
j FMQ  as  they  used  to  be.  Cul- 
pability must  be  shared 
with  the  domination  of  the 
Order  Paper  by  the  open 
question,  with  the  PM  being 
asked  about  engagements 
for  the  day  and  the  suppos- 
edly Impromptu  (but  labori- 
ously worked  out)  supple- 
mentary question  being  the 


real  meat-  Study  of  Order 
Papers  over  70  years  shows 
that  questions  used  to  ex- 
pect a sensible  answer, 
rather  than  the  mastermind 
quiz  into  which  PMQ.  had 

degenerated. 

By  the  time  of  John  Major 
— and  Ido  not  blame  him— 
PMft  had  turned  into  an  al- 
most pointless  ritual  to  sat- 
isfy the  cameras'  appetite 
for  sound-bite  politics.  A 
Tory  Member  would  ask  a 
question  of  creepy  servility , 

to  which  Major  would  res- 
pond by  bashing  the  Labour 
party.  A Labour  MP  who 
won  first  go  would  try  to  set 
a trap  for  Major,  generally 


by  barracking,  haying, 
hoots  of  bogus  or  exagger- 
ated laughter,  and  calls  for 
“Order”  by  the  Speaker. 

1 am  delighted  that  this 
nugatory  nonsense  is  at  an 
end.  From  today.  Tony  Blair 
is  to  expose  himself  to  half 
an  hour  of  interrogation 
and  Parliament  has  the 
chance  to  hold  the  PM  to  ac- 
count as  never  before.  Tt  is  a 
bold,  brave  innovation.  If  it 
works,  the  electorate  will  be 
far  better  informed  and  de- 
mocracy the  richer. 

Gerald  Kaufman.  Labour-MP  for 
Gorton,  Is  author  of  How  to  Be  a 
Minister  (Faber.  £899} 
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10  OBITUARIES 


Edmund  Frow 


Working 

titles 


; DMUND  Frow.  who 
' has  died  aged  90, 
was  one  of  the  great 
. auto-didacts  of  this 

I century.  He  was 

born  into  a fanning  family: 
his  father  was  tenant  of  18 
acres  in  Lincolnshire.  Ed- 
mund left  school  at  14  and  had 
a year  In  a trade  school  in 
Leeds  before  taking  an  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  drawing 
office  of  an  engineering  firm. 

He  had  joined  the  Commu- 
nist Party  in  1934  and  al- 
though the  engineers  were 
not  called  out  in  the  General 
Strike  of  1926,  Edmund  felt  it 
desirable  to  show  his  solidar- 
ity. It  cost  him  his  job.  the 
first  of  many  victimisations. 
He  then  finished  an  appren- 
ticeship as  a turner,  worked 
Tor  two  years  in  an  engineer- 
ing tool-room  in  Liverpool 
and  was  unemployed  between 
192 9 and  1933. 

During  these  years  he  lived 
in  Salford  and  became  a lead- 
ing figure  in  the  National  Un- 
employed Workers  Movement 
(NUWN).  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Salford  branch,  and  in  Oc- 
tober 1931  was  arrested  and 
beaten  up  during  the  “Battle 
of  Bexley  Square”.  His  nose 
was  broken  inside  a tempo- 
rary police  cell  and  he  de- 
fended himself  in  court  in 
order  that  the  full  story 
should  be  told.  He  spent  the 
next  -five  months  in 
Strangeways. 

When  the  economy  began  to 
improve  in  1934,  Edmund 
found  work  in  and  around 
Manchester.  He  was  always 
an  activist  for  trade  union 
rights,  usually  as  a shop  stew- 
ard, sometimes  as  a convenor. 

Apart  from  the  war.  he 
reckoned  that  in  20  years  he 
had  31  jobs,  only  one  of  which 


Letter  Laurie  Lee 


Jane  Mack  writes:  The  news 
of  Laurie  Lee’s  death  (obitu- 
ary May  15)  will  have  sad- 
dened many  thousands  of 
people.  For  Cider  with  Rosie 
is  invariably  spoken  of  with 
affection  by  the  general 
public. 

I recently  enjoyed  the 
privilege  or  researching  for 
four  years  into  Lee's  work  at 
Manchester  University,  and 
found  myself  in  surprisingly 
uncharted  waters.  It  was 
therefore  heartening  to  read 
the  warm  tributes  in  the 
Guardian  and  other  leading 
papers. 

In  his  obituary  on  Lee  — 
“Love  letters  from  a lost 
world”  — John  Ezard  writes 
that  “the  scope  and  form  of 
his  work  was  slender.”  His 
output  was  indeed  rather 
slender,  but  its  scope  and 
form  were  actually  quite 
considerable. 

His  poetry  alone  ranges 
from  Lorca-inspired 
surrealism  to  war  poetry  in 
the  spirit  of  Wilfred  Owen. 
He  wrote  a play  for  the 
Canterbury  Festival,  had 
three  radio  plays  broadcast 
and  wrote  the  script  for  a 
film  on  Cyprus,  as  well  as  a 
history  of  transport  and  an 
appreciation  of  Epstein's 
sculpture. 

Even  in  his  Ministry  of 
Information  report.  Land  at 
War,  his  style  shines 
through,  anticipating  the 
honed  lyricism  of  A Moment 
of  War.-  “Like  searchlights, 
flare  pa  tbs.  the  floating  stars 
of  night-flying  aircraft, 
these  lighted  tractors  were 
but  part  of  the  new  pattern." 
Indeed,  who  but  Laurie  Lee 
could  make  an  official 
document  read  like  prose 
poetry? 

Each  part  of  his  trilogy. 
Red  Sky  at  Sunrise,  tends  to 
be  considered  separately. 
This  fine  monument  to  Lee. 
which  moves  from  the 
sensuous  world  of  childhood 
to  the  painful  abstractions 
induced  by  war,  has  yet  to 
gain  the  general  recognition 
it  deserves  as  a masterpiece 
of  our  time. 


he  left  on  his  own  decision. 
He  served  as  delegate  on  the 
Manchester  district  commit- 
tee and  for  some  years  on  the 
national  committee  of  the 
AEU,  and  in  1961  he  was 
elected  full-time  secretary  of 
the  Manchester  district 

He  retired  on  his  65th  birth- 
day. AEU  regulations  were 
explicit  pensions  could  only 
be  awarded  for  10  years  full- 
time service,  or  more.  Ed- 
mund was  three  months  short 
and  therefore  could  not  claim 
anything.  For  the  next  35 
years  he  lived  on  his  state  old 
age  pension,  to  which  was 
added  his  wife's  salary  and 
later  her  teacher's  pension. 

It  is  not,  however,  as  an  in- 
dustrial militant  that  Ed- 
mund Frow  will  be  mostly 
remembered,  although  the 
courage  and  moral  stamina  of 
those  who  struggle  for  basic 
rights  on  the  streets  and  on 
the  shop  floor  is  too  seldom 
appreciated.  His  life's  work, 
as  be  himself  would  probably 
have  described  it,  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Working 
Class  Movement  Library,  the 
result  of  over  40  years  collect- 
ing the  literature  of  the 
labour  movement  In  Britain. 

And  here  enters  Ruth  — for 
both  it  was  a second  mar- 
riage. Ruth  and  Eddie,  or  Ed- 
die and  Ruth:  their  partner- 
ship was  always  underlined. 
They  met  first  in  1353;  began 
living  together  in  1955  and 
married  in  i960. 

Together  they  began  col- 
lecting books,  pamphlets, 
posters  and  memorabilia.  In 
the  beginning  they  set  off  in  a 
1937  Morris  van  which  car- 
ried a small  teut  into  which 
they  crawled  at  the  end  of 
each  day.  It  would  be  set 
down  on  a grass  verge  or  in  a 


Louis  Barbarin 


The  great  auto-didact . . . Frow  at  work  in  the  Kings  Road  book  room 


field  near  to  their  last  book- 
shop. They  mostly  went  to 
bookshops  in  the  mornings, 
and  they  trawled  town  after 
town  until  their  money  ran 
out.  They  spent  as  much  on 
petrol  as  on  food,  since 
resources  were  limited. 

In  the  fifties  Cheltenham, 
with  five  bookshops,  was 
probably  their  Mecca,  but 
they  became  known  to  book- 
shops and  booksellers  all  over 
the  country*.  David  Low  had 
left  Cecil  Court  before  they 
met  him.  He  was  now  at  the 
famous  bungalow  at  Emming- 
ton,  and  on  their  first  visit  Ed 
took  away  on  loan  David's 
copy  of  Shepherd's  Directory 
of  Booksellers. 

They  collected  the  esoteric. 


the  virtually  unknown  as  well 
as  standard  works.  In  Devon 
on  one  occasion  they  came 
away  with  10  toll  calf  volumes 
of  the  State  Trials  at  the  price 
of  five  shillings  each  volume. 
For  years  they  searched  for 
the  first  edition  of  Gam- 
mage’s  History  of  the  Chartist 
Movement,  they  finally  lo- 
cated it  an  an  upper  shelf  at 
Steedmans  in  Newcastle. 

By  this  time  they  had  grad- 
uated to  a caravan  and  their 
collections  were  now  housed 
in  a semi-detached  house  in 
Kings  Road.  Old  Trafford:  a 
meeting  place  for  scholars 
from  all  over  the  world.  By 
the  end  of  the  sixties  the 
house  in  Kings  Road  was 
filled  with  books  and  pam- 


phlets from  celling  to  floor, 
with  the  walls  of-the  staircase 
and  odd  corners  covered  with 
trade  union  banners  and  post- 
ers. In  1959  a charitable  trust 
had  been  established  and  in 
1987,  when  Ed  had  begun  his 
ninth  decade,  the  Labour  ma- 
jority on  Salford  Council 
showed  their  political  gen- 
erosity and  comradely  good 
sense  by  taking  the  whale  li- 
brary into  municipal  control, 
rnctaiTing  it  in  a fine  building 
with  a dedicated  professional 
staff! 

The  library  continues  to 
add  to  its  resources,  from  in- 
dividuals and  organisations, 
and  it  has  become  especially 
important  for  its  trade  union 
materials.  It  now  has  the  old- 


est trade  union  archive  so  far 
known:  the  Bnishmakers  of 
the  mid-l8th  century. 

It  is  a lasting  tribute  to  this 
remarkable  working  in- 
tellectual, and  to  the  partner- 
ship with  his  beloved  Ruth, 
who  survives  him.  Edmund 
Frow  (I  once  told  him  that  I 
had  never  expected  to  meet  a 
revolutionary  socialist  named 
Edmund)  was  a man  generous 
with  his  knowledge  to  all  en- 
quirers; a man  of  integrity;  a 
man  whose  friendship  was, 
and  is,  to  be  cherished. 


JohnSavBle 


Stephen  Edmund  Frow.  librar- 
ian, bom  June  5. 1906;  died  May 
15.1997 


A lifetime  in  the  house  of  jazz 


LOUIS  Barbarin.  who 
has  died  aged  94.  was 
a jazz  drummer  of 
consummate  skill.  He 
was  the  senior  surviving 
member  of  an  illustrious 
New  Orleans  musical  fam- 
ily. and  his  older  brother, 
Paul,  also  a drummer,  be- 
came famous  with  the  Luis 
Russell  and  Louis  Arm- 
strong orchestras.  The  clari- 
nettist Willie  Humphrey 
thought  Louis  Barbarin  the 
better  player  of  the  two  but 
acknowledged  that  “Paul 
would  sell  — he'd  be  smilin'. 


and  the  people  out  there 
would  be  eatin'  It  up". 

“Lil  Barb"  was  the  second 
of  four  musical  sons,  and 
grew  up  in  a household  domi- 
nated by  music  and  its  perfor- 
mance. His  father  was  with 
the  Onward  Brass  Band,  con- 
sidered the  city's  best  and 
the  extended  family  included 
many  with  jazz  connections, 
not  least  the  celebrated  gui- 
tarist Danny  Barker.  It  was 
Barker  who  observed  of  the 
Barbarins  that  “all  they 
talked  around  the  house  was 
music,  you  know,  jazz”. 


Coached  first  by  his 
brother,  Louis  was  profes- 
sionally taught  by  Louis  Cot- 
trell Sr.  a top  percussionist 
and  tried  out  at  house  parties 
while  In  his  teens,  before  sub- 
stituting for  brother  Paul  at 
Tom  Anderson's  Saloon 
around  1923  in  a group  which 
also  included  clarinettist  Al- 
bert Nicholas.  Nicholas  spoke 
warmly  of  the  work  of  both 
Louis  and  Paul,  saying:  "They 
really  had  it  those  Barbar- 
ins." Louis  began  to  play 
dance  jobs  with  other  noted 
bands  led  by  Sam  Morgan  and 


Louis  Barbarin . . . key  role  in  the  New  Orleans  revival 
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Kid  Rena  and  early  on  joined 
the  Onward  Brass  Band 
under  cornettist  Manuel 
Perez,  establishing  a reputa- 
tion as  a parade  drummer 
which  endured  until  the 
1960s. 

Having  further  strength- 
ened his  credentials  with 
leaders  as  varied  as  Mutt 
Carey  and  Arrnand  Pima. 
Louis  made  his  first  unis- 
sued, recordings  with  Albert 
Snaer’s  Imperial  Serenades 
before  joining  the  Southern 
Syncopators  led  by  trumpeter 
Sidney  Desvignes  in  1925. 
This  prestigious  outfit  in- 
cluded many  of  the  finest  New 
Orleans  musicians  like  trum- 
peter Red  Allen  and  the  pio- 
neering bassist  Pops  Foster, 
and  played  for  the  Mississippi 
excursion  trade  on  riverboats 
like  the  SS  Capital  and  the  SS 
Island  Queen  for  years.  The 
bandsmen  lived  on  board,  all 
found,  and  most  coveted  the 
relative  stability  of  this  kind 
of  employment  Off  season, 
Desvignes  would  handle  dub 
dates  in  town  or  travel  to 
nearby  states  to  play  for 
dances.  More  work  followed 
for  Barbarin  in  the  early 
1930s  on  the  steamships 
which  plied  around  Lake  Pon- 
cbartrain,  a resort  area  much 
favoured  by  New  Orleans  for 
summer  parties. 

After  the  depression,  Louis 
Barbarin  began  an  extended 
association  with  trumpeter 
Oscar  “Papa”  Celestin’s  Tux- 
edo bands  — taking  time  out 
in  1M7  for  a USO  tour  of 
Japan  — staying  on  after  Ce- 
lestin’s death  in  1954  when 
the  band's  banjoist,  Albert 
French,  took  over.  He  was 
well-placed  to  play  a key  role 
in  the  revival  of  New  Orleans- 
style  jazz,  accelerated  with 
the  setting  up  of  the  Heritage, 
Dixieland  and  Preservation 
Halls.  By  then  a noted 
teacher.  Louis  was  also  In- 
volved with  his  brother’s  On- 


ward Brass  Band  — Paul  died 
during  the  course  of  a street 
parade  in  1969  — and  made 
many  recordings  from  the 
1950s  on. 

British  audiences  gained 
their  first  opportunity  to  see 
Louis  Barbarin  at  work  in  Oc- 
tober 1972  when  the  New 
Orleans  All-Star  Jazzband 
made  a short  tour.  It  is  hard 
to  convey  in  words  the  sheer 
force  of  the  momentum  — 
what  one  local  critic  called 
“the  dynamic  excitement  and 
swing”  — created  by  Bar- 
barin with  this  band,  or  to 
imagine  a more  incongruous 
setting  for  it  than  the  Crown 
Trust  House  In  Amersharn. 
Barbarin  recorded  with  the 
ton  band  for  the  late  Doug  Do- 
bell while  in  London  and  led  a 
trio  for  another  session.  Al- 
though his  snare-based  style 
is  well-captured  on  disc,  it  is 
Hie  vital  impact  of  his  playing 
In  person  which  most 
remains  in  this  mind's  eye. 

Thereafter,  Barbarin 
toured  with  the  Tuxedos,  vis- 
iting Europe  — but  not  Brit- 
ain — and  worked  steadily  in 
New  Orleans,  established  as 
one  of  the  city’s  greatest 
drummers.  By  1982,  deafness 
and  deteriorating  eyesight 
overwhelmed  him  and  Louis 
retired  after  performing  with 
everyone  of  consequence  in 
the  traditional  style.  Tell- 
ingly, he  kept  his  drums  set 
up  at  home,  just  in  case. 
There  are  still  Barbarins 
among  the  jazzmen  of  New 
Orleans  — Louis’s  own  son 
became  a trombonist  and  a 
nephew,  Lucien  Barbarin,  an- 
other trombone  player,  was 
recently  In  Harry  Connick 
Jr's  road  band.  The  line  goes 
on. 


Peter  Vacher 


Louis  Isidore  Barbarin.  musi- 
cian, bom  October  24. 1902;  died 
May  12.  1997 
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Mervyn  Wall 

Fursey’sview 
of  Ireland 


MERVYN  Wall,  who 
has  died  aged  89, 
was  the  last  of  a gen- 
eration which  in- 
cluded Flann  O'Brien,  Francis 
MacManus  and  Sean  O Fadtatn 
— all  of  thpm  novelists  who 
also  worked  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, a striking  combination  of 
commitments  which  epito- 
mlsed  the  sftnnltaneous  growth 
and  contraction  of  the  emer- 
gent Irish  Ree  State. 

Bom  Eugene  Wejply  in  Dub- 
lin to  a wefl-todo  family  and 
educated  there  and  In  Bonn, 
Wan  was  a depressed  civil  ser- 
vant for  14  years  until  he  was 
rescued  by  MacManus,  then  di- 
rector cf  features  at  Radio  Eir- 
eann.  He  spent  nine  happy  fail 
relatively  unimportant  years 
there  as  programme  assistant 
before  moving  onto  play  secre- 
tary to  O Faolain’s  director  at 
the  fledging  Arts  Council. 

Wall  held  this  post  from  1967 
to  his  retirement  in  1975.  Ire- 
larri  at  this  time  was  experienc- 


ing growing  pains  — not  least 
in  the  arts,  which  had  suffered 
from  the  regression  of  xenopho- 


bia and  Roman  Catholic  moral- 
ity, and  Wan  displayed  an  acu- 
men In  balancing  the 
competing  <4afnm  of  central 
and  lnral  jjiwarnniwit,  artists 
and  arts  adminiatinlni-R.  Which 
earned  him  the  admiration,  cf 
all  sides. 

He  was  responsible  for  steer- 
ing the  conned,  under  succes- 
sive nhniranwn,  to  a more  inde- 
pendent stance  than  the 
jjnHWTinwnte  of  the  day  would 
have  iflmri,  to  an  insistence  on 
the  maintenance  of  high  stan- 
dards and  to  a redefinition  of 
its  pniirffts  Mwd  its  strategies 
away  from  an  early  Rmphasis 
on  merely  the  visual  arts  to  em- 
brace all  art  forms.  He  also  pio- 
neered funding  for  needy  art- 
ists (fiie  CabndUe  Fund)  and 
TTBHttmr^miTMipd  the  tax  exemp- 
tion wriwanp  which  made  foe 
reputation  of  Charles  Haughey 
as  Ministar  fear  Finance  In  1969. 

Brave  an  behalf  c£  the  arts 
and  the  artists  (farms  of  cour- 
age not  always  found  together 
in  the  one  man),  he  was  never- 
theless very  cautious  person- 
ally, ill  tempt  if  ig  to  tnlcp 

part  in  council  discussions  but 
ensuring  that  he  remained  the 
power  behind  the  throne.  “I 
knew  that  in  foe  evert  of  trou- 
ble, the  Taoiseach  [Rime  Min- 
ister] would  not  sack  the  chair- 
man, he  would  sack  the 
secretary.” 

By  the  time  he  retired,  the 
status  of  the  artist  in  Ireland 
had  been  transformed,  but  foe 
condition  of  the  arts  remained 
problematical.  That  Wall 
handed  over  the  reins  to  a new 
generation  of  Young  Turks 
headed  by  the  iconoclastic 
OoJm  O’Briain  indicates  that 
his  own  time  as  a represented 
five  cf  post-independent  suspi- 
cions had  run  its  course. 

As  a writer.  Wall’s  output 
falls  into  two  eompartma  its, 
the  work  for  which  he  will  be 
remembered  is  the  two-volume 
portrait  of  a medieval  Irish 
monk.  The  Unfortunate  Fursgp 
(1946)  and  The  Return  ofFursty 
(1946)  which  endeared  him  to 
generations  of  young  readers 
and  to  their  parents.  They  de- 
tected WaZTs  geode  satire  of 
contemporary  Ireland  as  Fur- 


sey  provides  the  focus  for  the 
Devil's  fight  with  foe  Catholic 


Birthdays 


Will  Hutton,  editor,  the  Ob- 
server. 47;  Paul  Keetch,  lib- 
eral Democrat  MP,  36;  Terry 
Lightfoot,  jazz  clarinettist, 
bandleader,  62;  Denis  Mao- 
Shane,  Labour  MP,  49;  Dlpak 
Nandy,  founder-director,  Run- 
nyrnede  Trust,  61;  Bill  Neely, 
broadcaster,  38;  Andrew  Nefl, 
editor  in  chie£  European  Press 
Holdings,  48;  Rosalind  Plow- 
right,  soprano,  48;  Harold 
Robbins,  novelist;  81;  Mary 
Robinson,  president.  Republic 
of  Ireland,  53;  Prof  Stanley 
Wells,  director,  Shakespeare 
Institute  University  of  Bir- 
mingham, 67;  Desmond  Wil- 


cox, broadcaster,  66. 


hierarchy  for  control  of  Irish 
souls.  (The  hierarchy  wins  and 
Ireland  goes  to  HeU)  Akin  in 
style  to  James  Stephens,  it  is 
foil  cf  Wall’s  characteristic  hu- 
mour, whimsy  and  empathy. 

On  a more  serious  level,  on 
which  he  was  less  successful, 
his  work  includes  three  plays 
and  the  novel  Leaves  for  the 
Burning  (1952).  a painful 
commentary  on  the  bit- 
terness that  cultural  repres- 
sion can  provoke  in  artists, 
which  was  voted  European 
novel  of  the  year  in  its  Danish 
translation. 

Heritage  (1978)  is  the  mas- 


Wall, . .gentle  satire 

sive  jail  journal  of  a murderer 
reflecting  on  the  whole  of  life 
and  on  the  pathetic  nature  of 
the  civil  service  in  particular. 
Wall  expected  it  to  U his 
magnum  opus  but  a combina- 
tion of  slothfulness  and  reti- 
cence meant  that  his  wife  (the 
music  critic  Fanny  Feefaan, 
who  died  in  1996)  had  to  bully 
ViItti  into  finishing  it  — often 
abandoning  him  in  remote 
spots  until  he  rang  home  to 
armnnnnp  the  completion  of  a 
chapter. 


Richard  Pfne 


Mervyn  Wall  (Eugene  Welply), 
writer  and  civil  servant,  bom 
August  23.  1908;  died  May  19. 
1997 


Death  Notices 


BRADY.  Or  PUfei  _ 

luHy  on  1S»1  May  1897  at  Chsflcg  Crow 
Hospital,  altar  a Inna  lUnats.  Bonn  with 
pW  ewaae.  ftmam  on  Thursday  22nd 
may  1897.  tUO  at  Putney  Vale  Cremato- 
rium. Philip's  fernery  amM  Mta  w express 
feair  profound  gratitude  to  Vw  Cftartnfl 
Craee  and  HammomnMh  Hospitals  fcr  Uwir 
mamafieus  eara  and  support  Dotations  in 
lieu  of  flowers  to  Imperial  Cancer  Rasearcti 
Fund.  W.  & Boni  CUewlcL  8181  9M  0Z77. . 
DRAPER.  On  Saturday  T7*r  Uey.  euddariy. 
ki  St  Abam.  Beryl  Margaret  aged  78.  tor- 
merty  Headmistress  of  Silver  Royd  Kijyi 
Softool  Leeds.  Beloved  sister  ta  Tod.  Ray. 
Pam  end  the  lets  Sttwy,  Pater  and  Pau- 
lina. SlBMHiHan  <d  EHzabeto.  Marta. 
Ursula  and  Eddie.  Much  loved  aunt  to  !w 
many  niece's  and  nephews.  Funeral 
arraiiagmarie  to  be  announced.  Enqtortes 
to  PNfopa  of  St  Albans  01727  801000. 
HALLBTT.  DouMbb,  at  3 Sotoonrbo  Drtve, 
Rad  ma.  Na£fct(3iam~NG5  6JF.  Otad  peace- 
fully at  Oweena  Medical  Cetera,  Nottinspwm 
on  mth  May  aged  78  years.  Graduate  of 
Manchester  (Mwnlty  1948  XMJ3  exam- 
iner in  Nfettxy  1956  ID  1982.  Funeral  ser- 
vice at  Bramcote  Crematorium  on  Thurs- 
day M«y  28th  at  2J0pnv  Cut  Ikavars  only 


as 


or  donations  H desired 
Association  and  an 


Ihe 

A.W.  lyran.  St  Atoms  Itoose."  aa^Htoh 
Arnold.  NDtUngham.  Telephoned  is 


had  tar 
enquiries 


same 
887  8777. 

hi  hospital 

1881  May  1887.  aged  67  years,  beloved 
hustwid  of  Poom  and  kntng  tamer  of 
Dominie  and  SaaboBr.  Grandtather  of 
Carina  and  Marcus.  Much  kwed  brother 
g*  vnafe;  ffecepdon  Into  St  Edmonds 
Ctnxrij.  The  Avenue.  Southampton  on 
Thursday  Ztatf  May  1987  at  ojjqpm. 
i mass  on  Friday  23rd  May  1987  at 
foi  towed  by  cremation  at  South- 
ampton Crematorium  at  1038am.  Family 
' Research 


Requiem 

B.TOem  i 


efo  B.  Maahewa  Aswral  Ofeacfcsa.  38' 
dale  Road,  Parte  Gaia,  Southampton  sfol 

BW. 

HUMAN,  on  me  10th  of  May  my  daw 
War  Mr  Ematf  Arthur  MJJeman  of  Si 
Albans  (fled  egad  92  yean  old.  Ptiinp  Mie- 
men.  Barbara  Vortwdf  & Oliver  Mifeman.  -o 
Gravetandwnrro  84a,  1217  EH  Mtoaraum. 

Trai  NeUMiwnn. 

In  Memoriam 


fey.  Our  shicara  Panto  to 
since  Sally's 


tamtty  and  friends  tor  your  tova  and  aun- 
ewt  sinca  Sanya  trapCaeam  lest 
Today  would  have  been  her  33rd  birthday 


and  we  oak 

cefeferato  bar 


to  iota  us  to  sptrttto 
t._and  spars  some  nought 


tor  Brn  undarprtvnoocd  to.wfioni  much  ot 
har  iKa  was  derated.  We  send  our  love  to 
an  oi  you.  Tony,  Anna  and  Chrts. 

Births 

Sam  and  3pm  Mon-Frt. 


Jackdaw 


Floyd  road 

CALL  it  Dark  Side  of  the 
Rainbow.  Classic  rockers  are 
hugging  about  the  amazingly 
weird  connections  that  leap 
off  the  screen  when  you  play 
Pink  Floyd’s  Dark  Side  Of 
The  Moon  as  the  soundtrack 
to  The  Wizard  Of  Oz.  It 
sounds  wacky,  but  there 
really  is  a bizarre  synchroni- 
zation there.  The  lyrics  and 
music  join  in  cosmic  synch 
with  the  action,  forming 
dozens  upon  dozens  of  star- 
tling coincidences — the  kind 
that  make  you  go  “Oh  wow. 
man”  even  if  you  haven’t 
been  near  a bong  in  20  years. 
Consider  these  examples: 
Floyd  sings  “the  lunatic  is  on 


the  grass"  just  as  foe  Scare- 
crow begins  his  floppy  jig 
near  a green  lawn.  The  line 
“Got  to  keep  the  loonies  on 
the  path' ' comes  just  before 
Dorothy  and  the  Scarecrow 
start  traipsing  down  the  Yel- 
low Brick  Road. 

When  deejay  George 
Taylor  Morris  at  WZLX-FM 
in  Boston  first  mentioned  the 
phenom  on  the  air  six  weeks 
ago,  he  touched  off  a frenzy. 
“It  started  on  a Friday,  and 
that  first  weekend  you 
couldn't  get  a copy  of  The 
Wizard  Of  Oz  anywhere  in 
Boston.”  he  said.  “People 
were  staying  home  to  check  it 
ouL” 

A Floydion  analysis  of  The 
Wizard  of  Os  in  New  York 
Daily  News. 

Nothing  doing 

LIFE  in  the  fast  lane  of  late 
twentieth  century  culture  is 
filled  with  an  inescapable 
overload  of  information. 
There  are  more  magazines 
than  ever,  more  books,  more 
TV  channels,  more  films  and 
more  drive  through  McDon- 
ald's contributing  to  this 
bombardment  of  foe  senses. 


Add  to  this  foe  culture  of 
Wired  magazine  and  the  In- 
ternet and  it’ll  do  your  head 
in. 

Denial  has  always  been  a 
good  tactic.  Pretend  it’s  not 
there  and  eventually  it’ll  go 
away.  Part  of  the  brain  is  de- 
signed todo  just  this,  to  filter 
out  foe  constant  hum  of  audio 
and  visual  background  noise. 
Every  time  I wander  into  a 
newsagent  to  buy  a magazine 
I ignore  thousands  of  others 
to  pick  up  the  one  that  might 
interest  me.  If  only  it  were 
that  easy  to  wade  through  the 
sludge  of  all  the  badly  de- 
signed web  sites.  But  sadly 
the  only  way  to  find  out  what 
a site  is  actually  like  is  to 
visit  it 

Design  Week  searches  for  sub- 
si anceon  the  Internet. 

Bored  friend 

AS  snowboarding  continues 
to  expand  in  this  country  as 
yet  another  male  dominated 
sport,  foe  snowboard  itself 
has  become  an  essential  new 
toy  for  all  foe  would-be  boys, 
who  like  nothing  better  than 
to  go  out  and  play  — with 
themselves. 


And  behind  every  boarding 
man.  you'll  find  a bored  wom- 
an. I’m  not  talking  about  fe- 
male snowboarders  here.  I'm 
talking  about  the  women  who 
have  subsequently  watched 
their  partners  brush  them  off 
faster  than  a hot  reckon  a 
west  beach  sweat  as  soon  as 
anything  even  remotely  con- 
nected with  snowboarding 
comes  up. 

Unfair  competition  in  new 
boarding,  surfing  and  biking 
magazine.  Ergo  Sum. 

On  the  couch 

AS  psychoanalysis  has 
evolved  over  the  century. 
Freud's  original  writings 
were  picked  up  by.  amongst 
others,  his  daughter  and 
those  advocating  a greater  in- 
fluence by  the  environment 
we  live  in,  as  an  interactive 
causative  factor  in  the  psy- 
chopathology often  seen  dur- 
ing therapy.  Despite  the 
many  accusations  levelled  at 
the  psychoanalytic  door, 
some  more  deserved  than 
others,  it  has  allowed  thera- 
pists possible  interpretative 
frameworks  to  explain  and 
describe  the  feelings  of  rage. 


hurt  and  low  selfesteem 
often  prevalent  in  hostile  cul- 
tures; images  not  only  inform 
outwardly,  but  if  incorporat- 
ed at  seminal  times,  inform 
the  self  doubt  about  our 
worth  and  value.  The  more 
discordant  the  view  the 
greater  the  selfdoubt  So  how 
does  this  all  tie  up  with  the 
man  facing  me  in  the  thera- 
pist's chair?  Herein  lies  a 
chance  to  reconstruct  and 
throw  greater  light  on  the 
past  and  yet  as  before  images 
are  a double-edged  sword. 
How  can  he  trust  me?  Where 
does  my  soul  lie  if  not  with 
the  devil  and  how  could  I 
understand  foe  hurt  and 
anger  from  my  privileged  lo- 
cation? Here  lies  the  battle  for 
the  construction  of  trust  so 
lacking  from  our  visions  of 
the  outside  world.  A some- 
what negative  view  no  doubt 
hotly  disputed  by  some,  no- 
tably citing  those  that  have 
entered  the  hallowed  portals 
of  foe  establishment’s  citadel, 
yet  foe  resonance  remains 

uncomfortably  real  within 
the  explorative  clinical 
setting. 

Cultural  psychoanalysis  in 
Second  generation 


Doing  Darwin 

CHARLES  Darwin  often 
remarked  that  his  revolu- 
tionary work  had  two  dis- 
tinct aims;  first,  to  demon- 
strate the  fact  of 
evolution  (the  genealogical 
connection  of  all  organisms 
and  a history  oflife  regulated 
by  "descent  with  modifica- 
tion”); second,  to  advance  the 
theory  of  natural  selection  as 
the  most  Important  mecha- 
nism of  evolution.  Darwin 
triumphed  in  his  first  aim 


Second  Generation:  analytic 


(American  creationism  of  the 
Christian  far  right  notwith- 
standing).Virtually  all  think- 
ingpeopfe  accept  the  foctual- 
ity  of  evolution  and  no 
conclusion  in  science  enjoys 
better  documentation.  Dar- 
rin also  succeeded  substan- 
tially in  his  second  aim.  Nat- 
ural  selection,  an  immensely 
powerful  radical  idea  with 
radical  philosophical  impli- 
cations. is  surely  a major 
cause  cf  evolution,  as  vali- 
dated in  theory  and  demon- 
strated by  countless  experi- 
ments. But  is  natural 
selection  as  ubiquitous  as  the 
ultras  propose? 

Stephen  Joy  Gould  questions  . 
some  fundamentals  in  the  New 
York  Review  ofBooks. 

Tony’s  prayer 

HI  Tony,  down  there 

midst  y cur  Purple  Pastures 

Hogow  be  this 

vibrant  opportunity 
Shy  Kingdon  (sorry) 

Thy  kingdom's  come 
Now  the  election  is  won 
in  Perth 
as  It  had  been 
in  BSE  bedevilled  .. 

Devon. 


Give  them  each  day 
your  daily  soundbite 
(Sorry)  forgive  those 
who  champion  the  lowly 
My  son  Jesus 
for  starters 
Lead  them  into 
further  privatisation 
and  deliver  them 
to  Mammon 
for  you  have 
the  businessmen 
the  bankers 
and  Balloon  prick 
(«ny) 

Richard  Branson. 

To  go  on  upwardly 
mobile 

Forever  and  ewer 
oratleast 

until  the  next  election 
A-Benn. 

(sorry,  done  it  again)  . 
Amen. 

Found  in  Young  Socialist 


Jackdaw  wantsyvur Jewels.  E- 
ffiaujackdazrfgguardian- 
xojjkzfax  0171-7134356;  write 
Jackdaw,  The  Guardian,  U9 

Farringdon  Road.  London 

EC1R3BR. 
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FimnceGiua/rdian 


THE  PROBLEM 


THE  SOLUTION 


FhNiitfMaradooscreiinon 
of  BOCt  and  pensioners 
mlpladlfntolMqha 
unsuitable  private  schemes, 
through  the  destruction  of 
blue-blooded  Barings  by 
Nick  Leeson  to  the  blurring 
of  distinctions  between 
financial  Institutions 
operating  In  the  hfgh  street 
and  In  global  markets,  the 
regulators  have  had  a torrid 
time.  Now  the  buck  stops 
with  Howard  Davies 


A monster  in  the  making? 


The  task 
ahead 


Mark  Milner,  Sarah  Byte 
and  Richard  Miles 


Concern  was 

growing  last 
night  that  the 
Government's 
plans  to  set  up  a 
super-regulator 
to  oversee  the  City  would  cre- 
ate & bureaucratic  monster. 

Thewatchdog  could  eventu- 
ally have  a staff  of  up  to  2.000, 
an  annual  budget  of  £150  mil- 
lion and  take  cm  the  responsi- 
bility tor  about  7,000  member 
firms,  tanging  from  one-man 
bands  to  global  banks. 

NMt  Durlacher.  chairman 
of  thtt.  Securities  and  Futures 
Authority,  while  welcoming 
the  sRheme  as  restoring  pub- 
lic-confidence,  said:  “It's  a 
yew  large  body.  We  have  to 
make  sure  it  does  not  become 
too  bureaucratic.” 


Leading  insurer  Royal  & 
Sun  Alliance  also  expressed 
reservations  and  warned  the 
Chancellor  "not  to  throw  the 
baby  out  with  the  bath 
water”.  Head  of  group  corpo- 
rate affairs  Mike  Jones  added: 
"A  lot  of  good  work  has  been 
done  on  devising  the  rules  in 
force  and  the  benefits  are 
starting  to  come  through.” 

The  most  ferocious  attack 
on  the  plan  came  from  the 
European  credit  ratings 
agency  Ibca  which  said  it 
would  result  in  duplication  of 
effort  and  the  new  super 
watchdog  risked  becoming  a 
"huge  and  unresponsive 
bureaucracy." 

Managing  director  Robin 
Monro-Davies  said  the  deci- 
sion to  merge  UK  hanking 
supervision  and  securities 
regulation  was  "a  mistake 
and  had  not  been  undertaken 
in  this  shape  in  any  other 
major  banking  centre." 

In  his  statement  yesterday 
Chancellor  Gordon  Brown 
made  it  clear  that  he  was  de- 
termined both  to  simplify  the 
existing  regulatory  structure 


by  sweeping  away  the  exist- 
ing two  tier  structure  and  to 
replace  self-regulation  with  a 
statutory  framework. 

The  Securities  and  Invest- 
ments Board,  which  will  be 
the  key  component  of  the  new 
regulatory  regime  and  which 
will  be  responsible  for  draw- 
ing up  the  initial  blueprint, 
said  it  welcomed  file  Chancel- 
lor’s statement 

The  Investment  Manage- 
ment Regulatory  Organisa- 
tion said  the  announcement 
ended  a period  of  uncertainty 
and  added  that  it  looked  for- 
ward to  “early  and  full  partic- 
ipation as  envisaged  by  the 
Chancellor”. 

Others  were  equally 
guarded.  “The  current 
method  of  reporting  is  rather 
cumbersome  and  anything  to 
simplify  that  will  be  very  wel- 
come, one  banker  said. 

More  criticism  is  likely  to 
emerge  as  the  details  of  the 
new  regime  emerge.  Under 
the  1986  Financial  Services 
Act  the  regulators  are  fi- 
nanced by  the  firms  they 
supervise  and  representatives 


of  the  linns  sit  on  their 
boards.  The  system  has  been 
criticised  for  not  paying  suffi- 
cient attention  to  the  needs  of 
the  consumer  but  supporters 
have  been  able  to  argue  that 
the  regulators  understand  the 
nature  of  the  businesses  they 
are  supervising  and  that  has 
helped  to  keep  down  the  cost 
of  regulation.  Mr  Durlacher 
wants  '‘practitioners’’  to 
remain  involved. 

Last  night  chief  Treasury 
secretary  Alistair  Darling 
played  down  concerns  that 
the  move  away  from  self- regu- 
lation could  be  damaging. 
“There  has  to  be  a proper  bal- 
ance between  those  in  the  in- 
dustry and  those  outside.  The 
regulatory  system  has  to  act 
in  the  public  interest  first  and 
foremost." 

But  he  said  the  Government 
was  keen  to  ensure  that  "we 
take  practitioners  with  us" 
and  had  already  consulted 
widely  on  the  issue.  Failures, 
such  as  the  mis-selling  of  pen- 
sions, reflected  the  attitude  of 
the  1980s.  however,  and  “that 
has  got  to  stop". 


- - -.  .'-7. 


The  Big 
Bang  effect 


Bank  of  England 
.~J  putting  a brave 
fiice  last  night  on  the 
. . Chancellor's  decision 
to  strip  it  of  its  role  as  super- 
visor of  Britain’s  banking 
canmmnity. 

It  had  been  braced  for 
'changes  following  a Labour 
\4ctory'Rnd  senior  bank  offi- 
cials are  likely  to  regard  Gor- 
don.Brown’s  decision  to  give 
It;  the  job  of  setting  interest 


rates  as  more  than  adequate 
compensation. 

Although  the  Bank  has 
been  criticised  for  Its  regula- 
tory failures  in  recent  years 
following  the  decision  to  close 
the  scandal-ridden  Bank  of 
Credit  & Commerce  interna- 
tional and  the  collapse  of 
blue-blooded  investment  bank 
Barings,  the  changes  almost 
certainly  owe  more  to  devel- 
opments In  the  world’s  finan- 
cial markets  than  to  any  per- 
ceived shortcomings  In  the 
Bank's  performance. 

As  Mr  Brown  made  clear 
yesterday,  he  believes  the 
framework  of  regulation 
needs  to  be  brought  more 
closely  into  line  with  increas- 
ingly integrated  financial 


markets.  Since  the  City’s  Big 
Bang  in  1987,  some  of  Brit- 
ain’s biggest  banks  have  ex- 
panded into  selling  a range  of 
financial  products,  buying  se- 
curities firms,  fund  managers 
and  insurance  providers, 
which  has  meant  different 
parts  of  the  same  company 
have  been  monitored  by  sepa- 
rate regulators,  including  the 
Bank  the  SFA,  Imro,  the  PIA 
and  the  SIB. 

HSBC,  one  of  the  world’s 
largest  financial  institutions, 
has  to  co-ordinate  on  behalf  of 
the  Bank  of  England  informa- 
tion from  220  national  and  in- 
ternational regulators. 

Mr  Brown  said  yesterday: 
“There  is  a strong  case  In 
principle  for  bringing  the  reg- 


ulation of  banking,  securities 
and  insurance  together  under 
one  root  Finns  organise  and 
manage  their  businesses  cm  a 
group-wide  basis.  Regulators 
need  to  look  at  them  in  a con- 
sistent way.” 

The  Bank  has  consistently 
defended  its  supervisory  re- 
cord and  argued  that  that  It 
should  retain  the  role  of  bank- 
ing regulator.  But  one  Bank 
source  noted  last  night  “It 
was  never  an  Issue  for  which 
we  were  going  to  go  to  the 
stake." 

The  Bank  will  still  have  res- 
ponsibility for  the  stability  of 
the  overall  financial  system, 
so  will  continue  to  be  able  to 
monitor  individual  institu- 
tions. 


It’s  a jungle  out  there 
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Scandals  that  destroyed 
consumer  confidence 


The  man  in 

the  street 


WotardMfta* 


CONSUMER  groups  yes- 
terday said  the  creation 
of  a super-regulator 

would  eliminate  much  of  the 
ctadiuflon  in  the  market  and 
close  many  of  the  gaps  in  the 

financial  safety-net  for  cus- 
tomers who  have  been  mis- 
•old  a product. 

. Unfortunately,  the  new  SIB. 
expected  to  get  off  the  ground 
to  spring  1998,  will  come  t°° 
ate  for  the  1.4  million  work- 
ers duped  by  Insurance  sales 
tojsrwentitives  into  leaving 
Wfr.  company  pension 
echaaefbr  a private,  personal 


Consumers'  Associa- 
ws^  wWch  has  been  cam- 
ffirtrig  for  a slfode  regula* 
for*. welcomed  the  news. 

Philip  Telford 
tofet  rwe  are  pleased  to  see 
tot  WdL of  the  two- tier  system 


which  we  regard  as  unwieldy, 
at  times  incomprehensible 
and  not  easily  understood  by 
consumers." 

But  the  British  Bankers’ 
Association  warned  that  the 
Government  must  accompany 
the  creation  of  the  super-regu- 
lator with  a public  education 
programme.  “Tidying  up  reg- 
ulation is  good  news,  but 
there  needs  to  be  some 
thought  as  to  the  consumer 
view  of  this  process,  the 
BBA  said.  . 

Public  confidence  m the 
current  system  of  regulation 
has  been  badly  shaken  by  a 
string  of  financial  scandals 
over  the  past  decade,  culmi- 
nating the  £2  billion  mis-sell- 
ing  of  personal  pensions. 
Other  debacles  have  included 
two  bank  collapses  — »CCI 
and  Barings  — ana  Kooen 
Maxwell’s  theft  of 
Uon  from  the  Mirror  Group  s 

blue-chip  investment  bank 
Morgan  GrenfoU  was  fjneda 
record  £2  million  and  agreed 
to  nay  £400  million  to  com- 
LSion  to  90,000  investors 


in  three  of  its  leading  funds 
after  the  discovery  of  unor- 
thodox investments  by  rogue 
manager  Peter  Young. 

The  present  system  is  also 
confusing  to  the  public.  Con- 
sumers are  confronted  with  a 
welter  of  regulators,  most  of 
which  are  known  try  an  un- 
friendly acronym.  Investors 
might  buy  a tax-free  personal 
equity  plan  from  an  adviser 
regulated  by  the  Personal  In- 
vestment Authority  — PIA  — 
but  the  product  provider  Is 
likely  to  be  pdliced  by  the  In- 
vestment Management  Regu- 
latory Organisation.  IMRO. 

The  potential  for  confusion 
was  demonstrated  by  the  £2 
billion  personal  pensions 
creinrial,  which  involved  at 
least  five  regulators. 

At  stage,  it  is  unclear 
what  will  happen  to  the  vari- 
ous compensation  schemes 
for  investors  who  suffer  loss 
through  negligence  or  fraud- 
Since  the  Investors'  Compen- 
sation Scheme  was  estab- 
lished in  1988,  it  has  paid  out 
more  than  £100  million  in 
redress  to  the  clients  of  de- 
funct financial  advisers. 


Renaissance  man  happy 
when  he’s  on  the  way  up 


The  super 
regulator 


Mchard  Thomas 


HOWARD  Davies  Is  a 
man  with  perma- 
nently Itchy  feet. 
Roughly  halfway  through 
his  working  life  he  has  al- 
ready been  a diplomat,  a 
management  consultant,  a 
Treasury  high-flier,  head  of 
both  the  Confederation  of 
the  British  Industry  and 
the  Audit  Commission,  and 
deputy  governor  of  the 
Rank  of  Bngljmfl. 

One  Government  Insider 
said  yesterday  that  the  con- 
stant movement  gave  at 
least  one  Blip  to  the  world 
of  business  and  economics: 
“His  leaving  parties  are  a 
regular  chance  to  network 
and  catch  up  cm  gossip.” 

Mr  Davies,  46,  is  only 
really  happy  when  he  is  on 
the  way  up  — and  when  he 
is  surrounded  by  bright 


people.  During  his  five-year 
stint  at  the  CBI,  staff 
learned  that  the  bicycling 
Man  City  fan  does  not  suf- 
fer the  mediocre  gladly. 

Although  tipped  to  suc- 
ceed Eddie  George  in  the 
number  one  job  at  Thread- 
needle  Street,  an  on-off 
relationship  with  Chancel- 
lor Gordon  Brown  has 
apparently  now  put  paid  to 
such  hopes. 

For  Mr  Brown,  the  advan- 
tage of  moving  Mr  Davies  Is 
that  It  leaves  the  Treasury 
with  a freer  hand  over  the 
membership  of  the  Mone- 
tary Policy  Committee. 

There  will  now  be  two  va- 
cancies for  the  post  of  dep- 
uty governor,  one  to  look  at 
monetary  policy  and  the 
other  responsible  for  finan- 
cial stability— but  in  terms  | 


of  “broader  systemic  risk 
rather  than  specific 
companies. 

But  Mr  Davies  will  not  be 
too  sorry  to  miss  out  on  the 
internal  positioning.  Never 
happy  with  second  place,  in 

the  new  snper-regnlatory 
body  he  will  have  an  em- 
pire of  his  own  again. 

He  is  an  arch-technocrat, 
non-ideological,  and  In- 
clined towards  Tony  Blair 
— in  part  because  of  a 

friendship  with  the  Prime 
Minister’s  chief  of  staff, 
Jonathan  PowelL 

Mr  Davies  will  need  all 
his  intellectual  «k*n«  to 
survive  In  his  new  job.  If  a 
Barings  or  BCCI  comes 
along;  his  head  will  be 
fiercely  demanded.  Of 
course,  by  then  he  will 
probably  have  moved  on. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  2.06 
Austria  19.07 
Belgium  55.90 
Canada  2-30 
Cyprus  0.8020 
Denmark  10-38 

Finland  8^4 


France  9.10 
Germany  2.7075 
Greece  433.75 
Hone  Kpng  12.38 
India  58.85 
Ireland  1.0425 
Israel  5.55 


Italy  2^80 
Malta  06010 
Netherlands  3.0325 
New  Zealand  2^0 
Norway  11.24 
Portugal  2TA3S 
Saudi  Arabia  6.06 


Stosapore  229 
South  Africa  7 12 
Spain  226.75 
Sweden  12.22 
SwlawtandZ26 
Turkey  219,220 
USA  1.6OSO 


SiwUon  toy  Nwwetr  Bttik  (tusMtog  Indian  rupee  *ms  ivtvu  anv*al). 


Notebook 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


THE  speed  with 
which  Gordon 
Brown  has  moved 
to  reform  finan- 
cial regulation  is 
breathtaking. 
That  he  has  also  resisted 
the  Bank  of  England’s  prefer 
ence  for  banking  supervision 
remaining  with  Threadneedle 
Street  is  sensational. 

This  is  the  price  the  Bank 
has  to  pay  for  winning  opera 
tional  responsibility  over  in 
terest  rates.  It  has  long  been 
evident,  to  everyone  except 
perhaps  the  Bank,  that  its 
credibility  as  an  Institution 
has  been  undermined  by  reg 
ulatory  failure.  By  hiving  off 
banking  regulation.  Labour  is 
determined  to  prevent  the 
Bank  and  the  Monetary  Pol 
icy  Committee  from  being 
contaminated  by  scandal. 

The  Old  Lady's  supervision 
of  the  banking  system  has  been 
strewn  with  errors  that  dam- 
aged its  reputation  and  its  rela 
tions  with  the  Treasury  and 
Civil  Service  select  committee 
in  the  Commons.  In  1984  the 
Bank  was  seriously  embar- 
rassed by  the  collapse  of  the 
Johnson  Mattbey  Bank:  in  1991 
came  the  failure  of  the  Bank  of 
Credit  & Commerce  Interna- 
tional, followed  in  1995  by  the 
implosion  of  Barings  — most 
discomfiting  of  them  all  be- 
cause of  that  firm’s  cosy 
relationship  with  the 
supervisor. 

For  the  second  time  in  a 
month.  Governor  Eddie 
George  has  been  surprised  by 
the  ChanceDor’s  action.  He 
was  not  told  that  the  Bank 
would  gain  operational  res- 
ponsibility for  interest  rates 
until  less  than  24  hours  before 
the  public  was  informed.  He 
was  not  told  until  Monday 
that  some  470  of  the  Bank's 
staff  and  his  deputy  were  to 
be  hived  off  to  the  new  super- 
visor. 

There  was  some  comfort 
being  drawn  inside  the  Bank 
that  its  man.  Howard  Davies, 
would  be  in  charge  of  toe  neiv 
supervisory  body  (he  was  told 
while  travelling  in  Argentina) 
and  this  would  enable  it  to 
help  shape  the  new  organisa- 
tion. But  that  sounds  like 
rationalisation  of  a de  facto 
ruling.  The  reality  is  that  the 
still  unnamed  new  super-reg- 
ulator will  not  as  the  Bank 
would  wish,  be  a semi-de- 
tached organisation  over 
which  the  Governor  will  exer- 
cise his  spell  — even  though 
the  Bank  will  remain  respon- 
sible for  preserving  systemic 
stability. 

If  Labour  has  Its  way,  and  it 
is  hard  to  know  who  is  going 
to  block  its  path  in  this  mood, 
Britain  will  be  the  first  of  the 
Group  of  Seven  countries  to 
create  a regulatory  structure 
for  the  post-globalisation  era. 
Other  countries,  most  notably 
in  Scandinavia,  have  tried  it. 
But  unlike  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, they  do  not  host  the 


second-largest  equity  markets 
in  the  world,  higher  foreign 
exchange  dealings  than  New 
York,  the  biggest  futures  mar- 
kets in  Europe,  and  most  of 
the  world’s  investment  and 
commercial  banks.  Moreover, 
in  his  effort  to  drive  change. 
Mr  Brown  is  prepared  to  take 
on  Margaret  Beckett  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  bring  in- 
surance regulation  — includ- 
ing Lloyd’s  of  London  — 
under  the  new  umbrella. 

In  many  ways  Labour  is 
only  doing  what  the  Bank  of 
International  Settlements  in 
Basle  has  been  striving  for  on 
a global  level,  bring  banking, 
securities  and  insurance  reg- 
ulation together.  The  argu- 
ment is  that  the  barriers  be- 
tween different  types  of 
financial  institution  no 
longer  exist:  insurance 
groups  like  the  Prudential 
have  become  bankers;  broker- 
age firms  like  Merrill  Lynch 
have  moved  into  investment 
banking  and  a group  such  as 
HSBC,  Britain's  largest  finan- 
cial organisation,  has  some- 
thing of  everything. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
system  of  regulation  set  up 
under  the  1986  Financial  Ser- 
vices Act  had  become  un- 
gainly. One  only  has  to  look  at 
the  regulatory  pass-the-parcel 
or  the  past  few  years  over  pen- 
sions mis-selling,  insider  trad- 
ing on  the  futures  markets, 
the  problems  of  the  London 
Metals  Exchange,  the  Maxwell 
affair  and  the  failure  to  take 
strong  action  over  Stock  Ex- 
change insider-trading  inqui- 
ries to  realise  that  the  current 
system  is  not  working. 

THE  top  City  regu- 
lator Sir  Andrew 
Large,  soon  to  be 
freed  from  his 
responsibilities, 
had  begun  to  ar- 
ticulate this  in  recent  days. 
But,  while  his  and  the  other 
self-regulatory  bodies  like 
Imro,  the  fund  management 
watchdog,  have  been  prepar- 
ing for  change,  it  was  never 
expected  on  this  scale. 

The  challenge  feeing  How- 
ard Davies  is  formidable.  The 
US  system  of  regulation  may 
be  antique,  with  its  fragmen- 
tation and  the  turf  wars  be- 
tween the  Securities  & Ex- 
change Commission  (SEC) 
and  the  banking  regulators, 
but  it  has  a different  culture 
to  that  of  the  bureaucracy  of 
the  SIB  and  the  UK  self-regu- 
latory organisations. 

The  SIB’s  reaction  to  crisis 
is  to  commission  a report  as  it 
did  on  the  copper  scandal  and 
the  London  Metal  Exchange: 
the  US  approach  is  to  kick 
ass.  It  is  worth  remembering 
that  in  the  Guinness  affair  it 
was  the  US  financier  Ivan 
Boesky  who  provided  infor- 
mation to  the  SEC  which  was 
passed  to  the  British  authori- 
ties. Mr  Boesky  bad  served 
his  period  to  prison  before 
the  Guinness  defendants 
came  to  trial.  Moreover,  the 
Department  of  Trade  report 
on  the  affair  remains  secret  to 
this  day. 

The  regulatory  culture  in 
Britain  is  relatively  undevel- 
oped: the  quality  of  people  has 
been  mixed,  disciplinary 
action  has  been  too  slow  and 
too  informal.  Unless  Mr 
Davies  can  change  the  mind- 
set, his  new  super  regulatory 
machinery  could  rapidly  gum 
up- 
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EMU  delay  would 
put 8,000 jobs  at 
risk,  Rover  claims 


The  Guardian  Wednesday  May  SI  190? 


Ik 


Chris  Barrie 

Business  Correspondent 


Rover  remains  crucial  to 
the  viability  of  many  British- 


despite  concerns  over  growth 
rates  in  the  economy.  British 


Thousands  of  jobs 
will  be  at  risk  If  Brit- 
ain fails  to  join  the 
European  single  cur- 
rency in  the  first  wave,  car 
firm  Rover  said  yesterday. 

In  the  starkest  message  yet 
delivered  to  the  Blair  admin- 


based  component  manufac-  Steel  has  also  warned  that  ex- 
turers.  For  years  the  com-  change  rates  are  damaging 
pany  has  bought  thousands  of  exports  and  putting  jobs  at 

parts  from  West  Midlands  en-  risk.  BMW  is  investing 


gineering  firms. 

Dr  Hasselkus  said  that  the 

strength  of  the  pound  was  not 

a problem  for  Rover  this  year 
because  the  company  had 
hedged  its  currency  positions. 


istration  on  the  dangers  of  de-  Also,  the  company  could 


£600  million  in  Rover  this 
year  and  is  in  the  final  stages 
of  planning  a new  £400  mil- 
lion engine  plant  at  Hams 
Hall  in  the  Midlands. 

The  company  is  negotiating 
a jobs-for-llfe  deal  with 


laying  European  Monetary 
Union,  chairman  Dr  Walter 
Hasselkus  indicated  that 
Rover  would  be  forced  to  buy 
many  more  components 
abroad  at  the  cost  of  “many, 
many  jobs"  in  the  UK. 

Delay  would  also  saddle 
British  manufacturing  with 
an  overstrong  sterling  ex- 
change rate  and  Rover  would 
have  to  compensate  by  spend- 


apply  the  lessons  learnt  in  unions  in  return  for  more 


ing  more  of  its  £4  billion  total  more  realistic. 


Germany  and  live  with  a 
strong  currency,  but  this  was 
only  possible  if  the  exchange 
rate  was  matched  by  competi- 
tiveness in  manufacturing. 

The  chairman  said  an  ex- 
change rate  of  DM2.80  to  the 
pound  would  cause  problems 
both  for  Rover  and  “the  whole 
British  export  industry”  and 
suggested  a rate  of  DM2.40  as 


purchasing  budget  with  over- 
seas suppliers,  he  added. 

Owned  by  the  German  com- 
pany BMW,  the  firm  spends 
about  £33  billion  in  the  UK, 
supporting  80,000  Jobs.  A 
switch  in  spending  would  put 
8,000  jobs  at  risk. 


Last  night  the  pound  closed 
at  DM2.79.  Labour  policy  on 
the  single  currency  is  to  make 
no  final  decision  on  joining  in 
the  first  wave  until  the  crite- 
ria are  met.  But  Rover  offi- 
cials are  concerned  that  this 
would  encourage  currency 


The  latest  stance  is  tougher  speculators  to  invest  in  star- 


than  the  remarks  last  Novem- 
ber by  Bernd  Pieschetsrieder, 
chairman  of  the  executive 
board  of  BMW.  when  he  con- 
fronted Conservative  minis- 
ters and  Eurosceptic  MPs  by 
forecasting  that  a single  Euro- 
pean currency  was  inevitable. 


ling,  pushing  the  exchange 
rate  higher  with  damage  to 


flexible  labour  practices.  It 
wants  to  introduce  shift  pat- 
terns that  include  Saturday 
working,  but  to  incorporate  a 
fixed  amount  of  overtime  in 
monthly  pay  cheques. 

Employees  will  he  required 
to  work  the  overtime  at  the 
company's  convenience.  Ad- 
ditional hours  would  entitle 
the  employee  to  time  off  in 
lieu.  Rover  would  bear  the 
loss  if  the  company  did  not 
have  enough  work  to  necessi- 
tate the  overtime.  Employees 
would  also  have  greater  flexi- 
bility in  taking  holidays,  and 
be  guaranteed  a job  so  long  as 
they  were  flexible  about  it 

Rover  wants  to  move  em- 
ployees from  Longbridge  and 
Solihull  to  the  new  enginp 
plant  from  next  year.  The  new 


exporters  and  making  entry  I deal  is  being  negotiated  sepa- 


in  the  second  wave  at  a more 
realistic  rate  more  difficult 
Rover’s  remarks  will  add  to 


rately  to  this  year’s  pay  round, 
but  some  stewards  favour  com- 
bining the  talks  and  want  a 


Out  with  the  old But  outgoing  chief  executive  fTilmar  Kopper  sticks  to  his  guns  at  Deutsche  Bank's  agm  in  Frankfurt  photograph-  kai  pwfensach 


pressure  on  the  Bank  of  Eng-  hefty  rise  in  return  for  a three- 
land  not  to  raise  Interest  rates  year  agreement 


Brown  invites  the  NAO 


Deutsche 
Bank 
plans 

to  scrutinise  estimates  radical 

~ ■ ... | meat,  while  for  other  eco- 1 and  use  of  the  public  money ."  VllQlIQteD 

Richard  Thomas  1 nomic  figures  the  Treasury  1 w 


David  Gow 


MHE 
I cor 
■ cha 


HE  outgoing  and  in- 
coming executive 
chairmen  of  Deutsche 


fort  publicly  pooh-poohed 
reported  plans  by  his  suc- 
cessor. Rolf  Breuer,  for  a 
radical  departure  in  the 
bank’s  traditional  policy. 

Mr  Breuer.  a moderniser. 


cross-holdings  in.  and  dom-  holdings.  “Even  if  It  is  wrlt- 
ination  Of.  large  swathes  of  ten  on  the  front  page  of  the 


Bank  were  yesterday  at  log-  had  said  in  the  Financial 
gerheads  over  plans  by  Ger-  Times  that  there  could 
many's  biggest  bank  to  eventually  — sometime  in 


Richard  Thomas 
Economics  Correspondent 


and  use  of  the  public  money .” 
Mr  Brown  said  the  views  of 


switch  large  stakes  from 
domestic  firms  to  overseas 
companies  in  its  drive  to 
become  a global  player. 

HUmar  Kopper.  who  for- 


the  new  millennium  — be  a 
50/50  balance  between 
holdings  In  domestic  and 
international  flrmR- 
Deutsche  has  come  under 


the  country's  biggest  firms, 
including  Daimler-Benz. 
Allianz  and  Continental.  It 
only  recently  disclosed  its 
largest  stakes. 

Unveiling  a 28  per  cent 
rise  In  first-quarter  profits 
to  DM1.29  billion  (£463  mil- 
lion). Mr  Kopper  re- 


Flnanclal  Times,  our  posi- 
tion has  not  changed.  We 
have  always  said  we  see  no 

reason  to  release  hidden 
reserves  by  reducing  hold* 
ings,"  he  said. 

Mr  Breuer,  widely  seen 
as  the  spearhead  or  cultural 
change  within  Germany's 


affirmed  Deutsche's  goal  to  stuffy'  banks,  bad  made  it 


mally  stepped  down  after  sharp  criticism  in  Germany 


would  simply  ask  the  Office  to  the  NAO,  which  is  headed  by 


1MBHE 

9 Bn 
9 clai 


HE  Chancellor,  Gordon 
Brown,  yesterday  de- 


come  up  with  its  own  inde- 
pendent view. 

On  interest  rates,  for  exam- 


clared  a new  era  of  pie,  it  is  unlikely  that  Mr 


“honesty  and  openness"  in 
Treasury  economic  forecast- 
ing, after  announcing  that  the 


Brown  will  want  to  give  the 
NAO  his  highly  market-sensi- 


tive view  on  the  future  out-  gets."  he  said. 


Sir  John  Bourn,  would  be 
reported  before  his  summer 
mini-Budget  expected  next 
month  or  in  early  July.  “I 
plan  to  invite  the  NAO  to  look 
at  the  books,  in  future  Bud- 


eight  years  as  chairman  at 
the  bank’s  agm  In  Frank  - 


and  abroad  for  its  often  im- 


become  “one  of  the  world’s 
leading  modern  universal 
banks'*.  But  he  said  he  saw 
no  “current"  reason  for  the 


penetrable  network  of  | bank  to  reduce  its  domestic 


plain  that,  as  a leading 
European  bank,  Deutsche 
needed  to  “Europeanise,  if 
not  internationalise,  our 
portfolio". 


National  Audit  Office  has  look,  while  for  growth  and  un-  The  Government's  new 


been  invited  to  scrutinise  the 
Government’s  estimates. 

In  an  attempt  to  rid  the 
annual  forecasts  of  growth, 
inflation  and  public  sector 
borrowing  of  their  image  as 
being  open  to  political  influ- 
ence. Mr  Brown  will  ask  the 
Audit  Office  — the  financial 
watchdog  for  the  public  sec- 
tor — for  opinions  on  the  as- 
sumptions underlying  a 
range  of  economic  estimates. 

“There  is  no  place  of  hiding 
behind  obscure  assump- 
tions,” the  Chancellor  told  the 
House  of  Commons  yesterday 
afternoon. 

Treasury  officials  said  that 
for  some  forecasts  the  Gov- 
ernment would  give  its  own 
view  and  ask  the  NAO  to  com- , 


employment  the  Treasury  long-term,  trust-based,  ap- 


M&S  breaks  £1  bn  barrier 


will  be  happier  to  give  “indic- 
ative” numbers  as  a starting 
point 

In  addition,  the  NAO  will 
examine  the  basis  of  forecasts 
of  likely  privatisation 
receipts  and  savings  from  a 
crackdown  on  benefit  fraud. 

In  a speech  to  the  Confeder- 


p roach  would  foster  a part- 
nership with  business,  the 
Chancellor  told  the  CBI  mem- 
bers, and  promote  what  he 
called  "British  genius." 

“We  will  not  pursue  a pol- 
icy of  ‘Whitehall  knows  best* 
but  will  be  a supporter  of  all 
that  is  best  in  British  entre- 


ation  of  British  Industry  last  preneurial  culture,”  he  said, 
night,  the  Chancellor  pointed  The  president  of  the  CBI, 
to  the  decision  as  farther  evi-  Sir  Colin  Marshall,  praised 
dence  of  a new  transparency  the  Government  for  its  first 
in  policy-making.  two  weeks  in  power. 

“We  will  not  leave  our-  Speaking  at  the  dinner,  he 
selves  open  to  accusations  of  said  concerns  remained  over 


OUTLOOK/Restiess  retail  chain  extends 
its  empire  east  and  west,  but  for 
contributions  to  record  returns  still  finds 
that  home  is  best.  Roger  Cowe  reports 


accounting  tricks,  dubious 
figures,  or  rigging  of  the 
rules."  he  said. 

“It  is  time  to  rebuild  public 
trust  about  the  management 


the  social  chapter,  minimum 
wage  and  Trade  Union  rights, 
but  said  there  was  “no  per- 


s 


retail  chain  extends  hoy  tough  lt  ^ 

make  money  overseas  — at 
pef  Ki  if  fnr  least  the  kind  of  profits  that 

cot,  uui  iui  pour  from  the  British  busi- 

■d  returns  still  finds  latest  H months 
ger  Cowe  reports 

strengthening  pound  (28  per 
where  in  the  Asia-Pacific  cent  before  that).  But  profits 


Marks  & Spencer 


Stock  market  value 


Share  price  16  *p 


Workforce 


67.000 


T MICHAEL  is  set  to  where  in  the  Asia-Pacific 
oust  St  Christopher  region,  and  the  Middle  East 

Oas  the  patron  saint  It  will  be  some  time  before 
of  global  travellers,  research  translates  into 
sucb  is  the  world-  stores  in  Rio  or  Buenos  Aires, 
wide  power  of  Marks  & Spen-  but  the  same  may  not  be  true 
cer,  which  yesterday  broke  of  China, 
the  £1  billion  profit  barrier 


from  the  Continent  and  North 
America  fell  between  1993  and 
1996,  even  though  they  did  not 
start  at  3 particularly  high 
leveL 

Canada  has  been  a running 


centage  in  continuing  to  fight  for  the  first  time. 


News  in  brief 


eg  renews  gripes  on 
BA-American  deal 

EU  competition  commissioner  Karel  Van  Mlert  yesterday 
launched  negotiations  with  Trade  and  Industry  Secretary  Mar- 
garet Beckett  on  the  EC’s  objections  to  the  alliance  between 
British  Airways  and  American  Airlines.  Mr  Van  Mlert  is 
understood  to  have  outlined  the  commission's  view  that  the 
deal  must  be  altered  if  it  is  to  receive  approval  from  Brussels.  It 
argues  that  the  alliance  will  stymie  competition  on  routes 
between  London  and  the  US  and  is  demanding  that  BA  cedes 
slots  at  Heathrow  to  competitors. 

Earl  ier  th  is  year  Mr  Van  Miert  wrote  to  Mrs  Beckett's 
predecessor,  lan  Lang,  warning  of  legal  action  if  the  Govern- 
ment cleared  the  deal  as  it  stood.  Contacts  were  put  on  hold 
during  the  election,  and  officials  hope  it  will  be  easier  to  strike  a 
deal  with  the  Labour  administration.  — Julie  Wolf.  Brussels 


Raider  trousers  Corby 

DAVID  Abell-  epitome  of  1980s  corporate  raiders,  ousted  the 
board  of  Thomas  Jourdan  yesterday  and  took  over  as  head  of  the 
group  best  known  for  Its  Corby  trouser  press. 

Shareholders  backed  Mr  Abell's  deal-making  skills,  which 
propelled  his  Suter  group  up  the  1980s  stock  market  before  its  sale 
to  Ascot  last  year  for  £290  million.  They  also  ignored  the  Jourdan 
board's  dredging  up  of  the  DTI  share-dealing  investigation  which 
cleared  Mr  Abell  of  any  wrongdoing.  — Tarry  May 


Food  firm  boosts  Welsh  Jobs 

A LEADING  food  manufacturer  yesterday  announced  plans  to 
invest  £30  million  in  a factory  employing  nearly  1,000  people  in 
south  Wales.  RF  Brookes,  which  produces  chilled  and  frozen 
products,  will  create  more  than  500 jobs  at  a plant  to  be  built  at 
Pontymister,  Gwent,  and  relocate  a further  450  from  its  site  at 
nearby  Rogerstone.  — PA 


Poaching  staff  ‘a  myth’ 

FIRMS  training  their  workers  are  more  likely  to  retain  stall, 
contrary  to  common  fears  that  skilled  employees  will  be 
"poached”  by  competitors,  according  to  research  published  yes- 
terday. Based  on  a sample  of  more  than 2.000  workers,  an  analysis 
by  Independent  think-tank  the  Institute  for  Fiscal  Studies  shows 
that  job-to-job  mobility  declines  for  company-funded  trained 
workers,  with  the  effect  being  particularly  marked  among  men. 
The  report's  chief  author,  Lorraine  Dearden,  said  the  findings 
should  reassure  bosses,  but  added  that  some  were  still  wary  of 
paying  for  training.  “It  is  the  fear  of  poaching  stopping  them 
investing  in  skills,  not  the  reality.” — Richard  Thomas 


Country  Casuals  dumps  Elvi 

AILING  store  group  Country  Casuals  has  Anally  offloaded  Its 
loss- making  Etvi  shops  and  Lernse  manufacturing  in  two  manage- 
ment buyouts.  The  T&strong  Elvi  chain,  specialising  in  clothes  for 
larger  women,  has  been  knocked  out  for  just  £1,  and  buyers  will 
have  access  to  Country  Casuals  loans  of  up  to  £1  mill  ion.  Lerose 
has  also  been  sold  for  £1,  plus  a deferred  sum.  — Julia  Finch 

The  LAou's  Moral  RSasiMi  feature  has  been  held  over 
because  of  pressure  on  space 


OFT  inquiry  as 
Dixons  accused 
of  blocking 
rival  stores 


Roger  Cowe 


Electrical  chain 
Dixons  is  under  Investi- 
gation by  the  Office  of  Fair 
Trading  about  allegations 
that  it  is  acting  to  keep 
competitors  out  of  new 
shopping  centres. 

Other  chains  have  com- 
plained that  Dixons  has 
told  property  developers  it 
will  sign  leases  only  if  it  is 
the  sole  electrical  store  at 
the  site. 

Dixons  denied  it  bad 
acted  differently  to  any 
other  retailer  and  said  it 
had  told  the  OFT  that  the 
retail  property  market  was 
highly  competitive. 

“Dixons,  like  any  other 
retailer,  is  free  to  negotiate 
the  terms  on  which  lt  is 
prepared  to  make  signifi- 
cant Investments  in  these 
developments.*’  the  com- 
pany said. 

“Dixons  has  absolutely 
no  market  power  In  this 
market  place  and  has  to 
compete  fiercely  with  all 
other  retailers  for  space. 
We  have  made  this  position 
clear  to  the  OFT." 

The  OFT  has  consulted 
other  electrical  companies 
and  is  now  considering 
whether  to  mount  a full  in- 
quiry. The  news  helped  to 
knock  l7'/ip  off  Dixons* 
share  price  yesterday. 

This  is  the  latest  anti- 
competitive controversy  to 
hit  the  electrical  goods  In- 
dustry. Last  year  the  OFT 
demanded  a code  of  conduct 
covering  extended  warran- 
ties because  of  concerns 
that  customers  were  being 
misled  on  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  such  policies.  It 
is  now  monitoring  how  the 
code  works  in  practice. 

And  suppliers  of  electri- 
cal equipment  are  cur- 
rently being  investigated 


Latin  America  is  the  latest 
untapped  region  to  come 
under  the  Holmes-like  scru- 
tiny of  the  people  from  Baker 
Street 

It  follows  North  America, 
where  the  group  has  not  had  a 
good  experience,  and  more 
profitable  inroads  into 
Europe.  Hong  Kong  and  else- 


There  has  been  a Marks  sore,  albeit  one  that  has  he- 
man  in  Shanghai  for  some  come  increasingly  less  signif- 
time  but  it  has  been  tough  get-  icant.  The  only  good  thing 
ting  a satisfactory  agreement  about  the  venture  has  been 


with  the  authorities  that  win 
allow  the  first  store  to  open. 
True  to  its  gritty,  obstinate 
character.  M&S  has  held  out 


that  it  showed  M&S  all  the 
mistakes  that  can  be  made  in 
international  expansion. 
Despite  those  lessons,  there 


for  the  right  deal,  which  It  is  has  been  plenty  to  learn  in 
now  on  the  verge  of  winning,  the  US  as  well.  Brooks 
Several  stores  win  open  in  the  Brothers,  including  its  Japa- 
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next  couple  of  years. 

The  same  kind  of  patience 
kept  the  group  plugging  at 


Germany  for  years  before  the  increase. 


nese  franchises,  produced 
only  £15  million  profit  last 
year,  even  after  a 44  per  cent 


first  store  opened  in  Cologne 
in  1995.  The  difficulty  of  find- 
ing good  properties  means 
there  is  stUl  only  the  one,  but 


Continental  Europe  has 
been  better,  but  a 31  per  cent 
rise  last  year  brought  profits 
to  a mere  £49  million,  before 


M&S  Is  poised  to  sign  for  opening  costs, 
more  sites.  So  that,  too,  will  Only  the  Far  East  has  pro- 
change quickly  over  the  next  duced  the  sort  of  profit  levels 
couple  of  years.  M&S  is  used  to.  Profit  of 

Looking  at  the  chart,  which  £24  million  (before  opening 
shows  the  relative  profit  costs)  came  from  sales  of 
growth  in  Britain  and  abroad,  £145  million, 
it  is  tempting  to  suggest  M&S  Back  home,  the  M&S  jug- 
should  have  stayed  at  home. 

UK  profits  still  dwarf  returns  

from  abroad  — and  financial  — 

services  Is  a domestic  busi- 
ness. 

Indeed,  the  chart  Illustrates 


M&S  is  used  to.  Profit  of  gernaut  continues  to  roll. 
£24  million  (before  opening  There  seems  to  be  no  end  to 
costs)  came  from  sales  of  the  British  chain’s  expansion, 
numon.  with  as  much  new  space 

Back  home,  the  M&S  jug-  added  here  as  was  opened 


elsewhere  in  the  world  last 
year. 

The  improving  economy 
has  also  helped  produce 
strong  sales,  so  that  total  tak- 
ings from  home  furnishings 
rose  by  almost  30  per  cent, 
while  clothing  sales  grew  by 
almost  10  per  cent.  Only  food 
showed  some  weakness,  and 
with  5.5  per  cent  growth  it 
was  the  kind  of  weakness 
some  food  retailers  would  die 
for. 

The  rate  of  sales  growth 
slid  as  the  year  progressed, 
however,  largely  due  to  fall- 
ing food-price  infiat  ton.  and 
the  City  seized  on  this, 
together  with  worries  about 
costs,  to  reduce  profit  expec- 
tations for  the  current  year 
and  mark  down  the  share  - 
price. 

M&S  is  certainly  under 
more  direct  attack  on  food 
than  ever  before.  Sainsbury 
has  targeted  ready  meals  as 
part  of  its  attempted  revival, 
and.  with  the  supermarket 
price  war  on  hold,  other 
chains  can  return  to  deliver- 
ing higher-quality  products, 
which  may  divert  some  shop- 
pers from  buying  the  St 
Michael  brand. 

Other  shoppers  will  soon  be 
getting  a new  opportunity, 
however,  as  M&S  heads  for 
mall  order  with  regional 
trials  next  spring. 

Stay  at  home  or  travel, 
there  is  no  escape. 


Power  firms  ordered  to  cut 
cost  of  shopping  around 


Simon  Beavis 
Industrial  Echtor 

THE  electricity  regulator  is 
to  force  power  companies 
to  slash  the  costs  of  setting  up 
computer  systems  for  next 
year’s  introduction  of  domes- 
tic competition  amid  accusa- 
tions that  some  presented 
sloppy  business  plans  and 
tried  to  recover  costs 
unjustifiably. 

With  the  country’s  23  mil- 
lion domestic  consumers  set 
to  be  able  to  shop  around  for 
power  from  next  April, 
Stephen  Littlechild  said  that  ; 
the  14  regional  electricity  i 
companies  bad  estimated  it 
would  cost  some  £850  million 
over  Qve  years  to  get  data 
management  systems  in 
place  — or  nearly  six  times 


He  said  the  companies  had 
submitted  business  plans 
which  “varied  considerably”. 

Individual  company  esti- 
mates ranged  from  £35  mil- 
lion for  South  Western  to  over 
£118  million  for  Norweb,  part 
of  the  United  Utilities  water 
and  power  group  run  by  Sir 
Desmond  Pitcher.  "Norweb’s 
submission  did  not  seem  well 
prepared."  the  watchdog  said. 

Explaining  the  inflated  esti- 
mates of  the  companies,  he 
said  that  some  firms  had  tried 
to  Include  items  that  applied 
to  the  supply  business  and 
some  had  included  costs  for 
activities  where  they  could  al- 
ready recover  costs 1 
elsewhere. 

Companies  had  also  tried  to 

include  costs  that  would  have 
arisen  with  or  without  liber- 
alisation of  the  market  like 


oenents  oi  such  policies.  It  £150  million, 
is  now  monitoring  how  the  . in  a consultation  paper  he 
code  works  in  practice.  conceded  the  exercise  would 
And  suppliers  of  electri-  be  more  expensive  than  he 
cal  equipment  are  cur-  had  originally  thought  but 
rectly  being  Investigated  said  that  it  should  not  cost 
by  the  Monopolies  and  more  than  between  £255 mfl- 
Mergers  Commission  over  lion  and  £385  million. 


his  original  estimate  of  ensuring  their  computers 


allegations  that  they  oper- 
ate restrictive  trading 
agreements  which  main- 
tain minimum  prices. 


The  cost  would  be  passed 
on  to  consumers  and,  at  that 
leveL  would  push  up  bUls  by 

1 per  cent  or  nearly  £3  a year. 


would  not  be  affected  by  the 
millenium  problem. 

Justifying  the  fact  that  con- 
sumers could  end  up  paying 
more  to  get  competition  up 
and  running.  Prof  Littlechild 
said:  “The  services  to  be  pro- 
vided are  central  to  introduc- 
ing competition  from  1998. 
which  will  benefit  customers 
and  should  provide  scope  for 
real  price  reductions.” 


KPMG 

ALUMNUS? 

RSVP 


If  \*Ou  are  a KPMG  alumnus  you're  eligible  for  our  exclusive  prize  draw.  AH  you  hove 
to  do  is  phone  us.  Prizes  include  9 days  on  the  luxurious  QEl  1 cruising 
to  Spain  for  the  199/  Ryder  Cup*,  and  other  top  sporting  and  social  events. 

Call  0500  555  899  now. 


min  — gllfrl,-  jjg 


means  business  ■ 
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Cumani  dithers 
§ver  Grapeshot 


. ^^hatn  Rock  on  the  Newmarket  trainer 
: wHp^iinks  the  Derby  is  a two-horse  race 


.X-f 


f|AUENTED  and  honest 
* Grapeshot  may  be. 
bat  despite  his 
smooth  victory  In  the 
[ Westminster  Taxi  Insurance 
/■-predominate  Stakes  at  Good- 
: -wood;  yesterday,  Luca  Cu- 
manfa1  progressive  colt  has 
: at  a horse  destined 

-fork  place  at  best,  rather  than 
tiwvnnnar's  enclosure,  in  the 
rV&a&ne  Derby. 

WAConon  Falls  and  India- , 
orett.  both  failing  to  improve 
: ad: {heir  previous  victories,, 
Grafceahot  did  not  have  to  be  | 
aBs  best  to  win. 

'^TT^wapHng  on  a sultry  day, 
biased  TShU-Take  until  tak- 
_ inkjover  .two  furlongs  from 
. !t*«^^al--hand  ridden  by 
galloped  clear  at 
by  two  and  a 


who  trained 


Ktoyasi  to  win  the  Derby  in 
1988.  believes  that  Entrepre- 

^evoQue  dominate 
we  Epsom  race.  From  his 
Newmarket  stable  he  said; 
Tn  a normal  year,  Grapeshot 
would  definitely  run,  but  in  a 
year  like  this,  when  the  Erst 
two  spots  are  not  available 
you  may  tend  to  thtnk  again."' 

At  Goodwood  Sara.  Cumani 
thought  that  Grapeshot’s 
American  owners  would  want 
their  colt  to  take  his  chance. 
“We  certainly  wouldn't  have 
considered  the  Derby  if  he 
hadn't  won  wen  today.  He's  a 
big.  leggy  horse  and  might 
not  handle  the  course  at 
Epsom,"  she  explained. 

William  Hill  are  the  most 
generous  about  Grapeshot  for 
the  Epsom  Classic,  20-1  from 
38-1,  and  the  placed  horses  are 
sensibly  looking  elsewhere. 


Rivpque  heads  for  Ireland 
after  impressive  workout 


' •'  I'W.lj. 
»<:** 
• Mi,. 

\Vf 

' 'tud 

•• 

r-‘.  Vltf 


. . : 

D&VOQUE  was  all  the 
- . , . rttage  for  Sunday’s  Irish 
, 2,000  Guineas  at  The  Cur- 
yesterday  after  de- 
Hghttufc- connections  in  a 
crucial  gallop  at  Mauton. 
ThePertemps  2.000  Gum- 

- eas  ranner-ap  will  head  to 

- Kpsbnz  for  a rematch  with 
. Newmariret  winner  Entre- 
"*  preoenr  in  the  Vodafone 

Derby. after  this  weekend’s 
race.  fbr  which  he  was  sup- 
ported in  to  5-4  from  7-4 
. with  -Irish  bookmakers 
Cashmans. 


Trainer  Peter  Chapple- 
Hyam  chose  Kevoque,  best- 
priced  at  li-2  with  Lad- 
brokes for  the  Derby,  to  bid 
for  his  fourth  Irish  2,000 
Guineas  success  in  five 
years  after  working  the 
ante-post  favourite  with 
unbeaten  stable-companion 
Romanov. 

“Revoqne  is  in  very  good 
form  and  Romanov  will 
only  run  in  Ireland  if  some- 
thing goes  wrong  with  Re- 
voque,” said  Chapple- 
Hyam.  “If  he  doesn't  go  to 
Ireland  Romanov  will  prob- 
ably run  at  Keupton  on 
Saturday.” 


Philip  Mitchell  might  take 
Running  stag  to  America  for 
the  Belmont  Stakes,  with  the 
Arlington  Million  another 
possible  transatlantic  target, 
while  Reg  Akeburst  win  be 
searching  the  European  Pat- 
tern book  for  a suitable  oppor- 
tunity. “I  think  well  have  to 
go  to  Germany,"  he 

Apart  from  his  unfortunate 
ride  in  the  2,000  Guineas, 
John  Reid  is  enjoying  a crack- 
ing season,  and  he  completed 
a 70-1  treble  aboard  Captain 
Collins  and  Gold  Spats. 

Captain  Collins  just  out- 
pointed Zaima  in  a nip-and- 
tuck  battle  which  ended  in 
the  stewards*  room.  Despite 
drifting  away  from  the  Whip 
into  his  rival.  Captain  Collins 
kept  the  rare.  “Further  injus- 
tice," was  the  terse  comment 
of  John  Dunlop,  who  trains 
the  runner-up. 

Captain  Collins  might  con- 
test the  Jersey  Stakes  at 
Royal  Ascot  and  Gold  Spats, 
the  decisive  winner  of  the 
Anne  Francis  Stavens  Memo- 
rial Stakes,  look  an  ideal  type 
for  the  Brittanla  Stakes,  also 
at  the  Royal  meeting. 

Diligence  lived  up  to  his 
name  with  a hard-fought  vic- 
tory in  the  Southernprint 
Maiden  Stakes,  completing  a 
14-1  double  for  Paul  Cole  and 
Richard  Quinn,  following  the 
narrow  victory  of  Wasp 
Ranger  over  Selfish  In  the 
Treheane  and  Norman 
Maiden  Stakes. 

A well-backed  even-money 
favourite.  Diligence  looked 
beaten  when  headed  by  David 
Loner’s  debutant  Shegardi  ap- 
proaching the  final  furlong, 
but  he  rallied  well  dose  home 
to  win  by  three-quarters  of  a 
length.  Cole  did  not  nominate 
an  Ascot  race  for  Diligence, 
but  Loder  said  that  Shegardi 
would  run  in  the  Norfolk 
Stakes. 
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Goodwood  with  form 


TOHYPAlet 
aio  St  ftadegoDd 

2.40  Sir  Joey 

310  HesMnd 

3.40  tenant  Asm*** 

4.10  AidUalSuinntKy 

4.45  taSanm**^ 


TOP FORM 


aw  MnanASwmbt*  General  Assonbty 

}js  aaagSr  jesses* 

4.45  tenon  BBSsBa  aqmjglu 

ara^tu  sa  1utaM6  rttri  band  tun  races  tf  more  than  sewn  hnon®. 

Gotagr.  Good  *■  tewes  b*tes  • Toe  torn  ratal 
Draw:  Low  numfiei?  best  n strtnj. 

tong  OkMHttmltrai  z.40  Fa  ire  presen. 

Seven  day  wanene  taw. 

BSnkered  first  tees  3.10  LycUfiy. 

Figures  n breasts  ate  house1;  name  derma  Says  shea  test  euttng-  JJunipa 

2. 1 PAPERBflAR0  LTD  “W®9*  RUJES’  STAKES 

7f  £5.527  [1 7 declared) 

1«H)  028  AfcaWI  (B  P Mtasy  B-lt  _ K 0«taf « 

«£{U1  m OUJaM  Kite  «J|1  1 — r — 7“  _ rhE 

IMA  D5  AKbondto LewoRROttita  wi'“ “ ....  T «*+* 

wna  h **  H,  _ ;._T ~ 7 r Com 

1*01  SQ:  6-11 J MB 

Wfla  M CktafeChtacaKCfS  B-n A CM 

yCBtataft-ii 


*->' - k fcmr« 

-Tapntm 

0-5  tatemu  Jaw Ml  R team 

8-11 . J Rdd 

on  cte*  a.  era* m cc»  mi «cm 

Ctfntany  C Gonsta  B-i i .....  I Dana 

.0;  pgtei^D.jgfcR-11  ld«5 

M tewaa 8-11 „...  A Mcflkm 

% niwrtfl  (tg  E Dunlap  ft-t»  KHta 

® Kte  r.r.~r:r.:7r_.7—  j DiJ«m 

. IMbrt  MSLMMl  A MmM  H 


mao  43  smr 

nsa  65-  Son 

IK  PI  0 StRa 

117  p|  H-  ME 

BcAbk  5-?  NoU.  7-Z 


gCHW»8-l1  MEMny 

BfiBlfce-u 0 MM 

*15  R Haim  8-11 Dm  OWE 

6 Warn  8-11 __  VNb 

)GLtenB-ii U HUM 


Ms*.  8-1  kmm*.  10-1  DoiAi  SRade^nl  17-1  cJnrta 


O ^#%MABW0TT60(mW0(Hl  PARK  HOTEL  HAMPtCflP 

teiTtl/61  £7,960  (20  declared) 


| BBC2  j 

JW  M 

.taHOSMnp]  72 


- - D IkM  83 

— R Ffcoodl  (Q  — 

- - B D •)!«*  U 

- LDsOOd  ffl 

J (Mm*  S7 

TQHtM  B9 

PM  Editor  83 

.1  Fata  EH 

KWBini. 

MMh  - 

II  team  to 

T Spm  85 

. D Mffllto  a M 

— CMf  Hank  85 

S laden  81 

A«h»l*«  - 

WtoV  6-1  ST  ta.  iMSaeft^l  OrtSta.  »-l  RtaBHiOL  Bmto  ItelMllatEIggL  13-1 
AtoUKLltoWfi'^'U-lUgnanto.aaatiRal. 


Spot  an . . . Captam  ColIins  (right)  has  the  call  over  Zaima  to  provide  John  Reid  his  first 
leg  of  a treble  at  Goodwood  photo:  pwl  colemulsport 


Worcester  (N.H.) 


[Ayr  runners  and  riders 


Dustin  (TEitnint  Dtstb  iftettml 

Stay  WlttiMft  AhovsThsCot 

Dream  RUr  Who  Is  Eqatoam 

The  WRapa  Way  TteWmWay 

Blanr  AndnnpM 

Laft-tonded  oral  shaped  course  of  ire  51. 
fete  Gmi  * Denotes  PMere. 

IMH  dtetooce  tnwdtere:  3.50  Jay  Em  Ess,  5^5  New  !n  Debt,  A 
WfcOrnm,  172  mfles. 

few  fey  wtanars:  None. 

fekndflntlta  2 20  Mazamet  320  life  l^feper. 

Rom  t>  bracket;  one  horse’s  name  denote  days  since  bstoutiru. 


EARLS  CR00ME  HO*  HDUE 

dEteSVan  £2^50  (6  declared) 

* ; , . :Xh»te«VtoOM4i(nMPw1t-S  A P Matey  * 

t - TOW  Rmofeni  MW  K Ga»r  11-0 B Sm^er 

x.  ~ : sb  iiMMEmo  am  km?  - -itetor* 

4 . - r swato  c*»  (WJ  n it»*r  HM? J RbHh 

MtewtetoiM Saw Rk»-i!  _ IWa 

»■  '■  '-K'feMfHI Ite Kfc^W Id-7  JMMy 

Mte  13-AIM  3-1  HcaiM.  WHaoata.  13-2  Hunt  10-1 

SMACMI.3H  aafcne 


p^NHjrta  f-iiMi - . - 

BRBi'Mto  M W *«*5  &-HM) 

tefeFfl-ihlta  13-?jtm  to  SmAHftaUcItoL  .Batata  ASJblIM 

txMlTVF.  10-1  nt^5 


.’ill  V.'jJul  W 

51 


A L OAHANDLfYCASRE  NOVICE  CHASE 

7f  110yds  £3,114  (9  declared) 

1 1*012  Dnm  Hda  (ti)  D Havtai  7-12-0 1 JOhman 

Z -43321  Mni*Eta»mNH(ntoBflBM1-7  M A RtZgtad 

* 

3 001-48  Balaaaal  (ifl  (Q  J OMI  n-n-0 1 Aipifl  (3) 

4 OP-OS  teaqwta  (11)  TEaage  6-U-0 to  B Ttonta  p) 

B Mm  CMtortta taaft p) SteiC tro S-rt-O  — . 1 Imu 

t P-fPPfl  Ertenpwpl)  PiAophf  B-TM) J fata 

7 140DP  Mffcntg  lad  (63)  P Bcwo  6-11-0 

8 30MJ  KaB|ta  (I1J  P R Webber  B-10-9 itdbmf 

I OOOU  any  IPM«(tnn  ten  7-104)- TJHnpay 

BEteE  5-4  Dm  Us,  2-1  Wo  b Etaant  10-1  Cnyato.  IIS-1  Btoaart.  Hi 
Caws,  tostoto  Lad.  tata.  S«ay  ten**  33-1  Cuatahod  YWft 


A CCSHRAWLEY  STANDARD  HAT  RACE  (Div  Q 

£1 ,256  (t«  declared) 

1 1 tauto*  Mood  OE)  Rflto  5-11-11  _ to  J ttzzanl  (I) 

2 02M1  TM«M  tan  MDMdatai 6-11-11  ...R  M*mm 

3 Q A \tow  To  fan-  <11)  toss  P «U0e 

6-11-4 to  0 IkftaA  P) 

4 32  Dntfa  Star  fB)  J L ifcrt  6-11-4 EltatoP) 

6 0 Dmh  lad  (IQ  W 6 H Imw 

WVTT ■ —total  (?) 

6 004  Rallda toKk (D N TuOte-Cato 5-1 1-4 — .CUanfei 

7 5 an  BacMe  (W)  T Kiddy  &-11-4 D Btoagker 

I Inaata  femr  P fl  WtM»  6-11-4 J Oabnc 

9 Hayal  TaaatM  Hentam  5-11-4 -.Jlnap 

W 62  aar  Adman  (fe  JEta  5-11-4 ItaEtan 

II  0 Mato  BbM  (10  PFtate  4-10-13 L Sanaa  Qj 

Q Hsmma  a UJfttab  5-10-13 J Raton 

13  KnnV  Dan  P Hodgei  5-10-13 ■ BHbb  (7) 

14  Are*:  ADtoK  Hogan  4-10-6 I Petal 

Baofavl  1-8  TtaVtoBay.  *-l  DnfeSbi.i  1-2  StoAomra,  13-2  BraKta 
Wooi  14-1  rtriBadfc  to*  Ate.  25-1  tewanoi  Ud.  MsH  ted.  tajltete. 


*5  A ESHBAWLEY  STANDARD  FLAT  RACE  (Dk  Q 

9a  (£9  2m  £1 556  f13  declared) 

s-ivii to  a taa  p> 

3 U Coated  By  Phar  fTO)  Ufcs  P IMOa 

4 Baiay  Bade  U J FUma  5-11-4 J RaHaa 

5 0 SanMta  tli)  R V»  5-1 1-4  . . — L lkM| 

6 Stoadfl  Hag  PBmen  5-11-4 L tank*  m 

7 (H»  TiynqMr  TO  h «W*  5-11-4 S »ta» 

B 0 team  line  111)  o 0KM  4-1D-I3 VStedanr 

9 Bazar  N Handmn  4-10-13 J (Map 

u Ban Tb  too DNHB 4-10-13 v itoaBa 

11  5 HAada  (B  D Utoare  5-10-13 ■ OMn 

U DO  lady  Been  Al)  F CUm  4-W-fl  — Cta 

13  0 NHl  Bteea  Stager  N9)  A Dwtatai  4-1D-S  — B PomB 

BBta  9-4  BBW.  3-1  Anfemh.  5-1  tow  k Ma.  8-1  UMtoe,  10-1  StanU 
Stag,  16-1  SardSflte.  Tnmpll.  Beep  Line.  Hh  To  Riidl 


T0NYPALEY 

TOP  FORM 

2.30 

MU.  m . a-a-  _-a  - 

vice  nBSiDEnna 

Due  Stager 

3.00 

Just  Bob 

GaretaU 

320 

KaBan  Syrapbony 

ttaHan  Symptnny 

4.00 

Uanbd([Hp} 

GoU  Desire 

4.30 

Beta  Rady 

Zoom  Up 

5-05 

AHasan’S  IfafB 

Be  Warned 

Left-twded12turtanoiia^nViahdl-iT4!erm-tnary)sb^omsh 

furlongs.  Refattvsty  flat.  Wide  on  the  straight. 

GoJnjp  Good  to  Soft  * Denotes  Winters. 

Omr.  rtgh  draw  an  advantage  up  to  7f.  especially  on  soft  ground. 
Long  dbtancc  IimdUba.  4 JO  Right  Tune,  B Hanbuy.  fJenmartef. 
360  mleK  4.30  Muttap-  M PresootL  Newmafka,  360  mfles. 

Sawn  feynrimere:  300  Gorflsla. 

Watered  Bret  time:  3.30  Good  Day. 

Figures  si  brackets  ato  horse's  name  denote  days  shoe  ba  oulinQ 


A A ABF  AYR  HAT  NOVICE  STAKES  2Y0 

46bO  W5f  £3^20  (7  declared) 

1(E)  II  aM$bgerft{D)ll  J0ta5Ui9-2 Jtav 

2(7)  126  RMyEHtoy  (34)  (EQJ  Geny  9-2 fi  Ctar 

3«  1 Vfas  rYcntaalM  fI3)  (D)  T BKrrngU  9-2 J CanD 

«R  22142  tawMy tan (15) pi) P &ans 6-6 JFEpn* 

512)  0 LamEoag  (23)  6 OUnqd  8-7  B Ffemv  (7) 

013  SHkkk  Boat  Ife  L ftm*  B-7 0 Mta 

7(t)  a atoSioBPTJOiwtos-? Jtadfl 

Barans:  1M  fee  PtcsuanM.  5-2  fta  Stegcv.  3-1  Hem*  Attorn.  5-1  Rfcky 
mo*  16-1  Stock  Rosa. 


A AABAL1ANTRAE  HANDICAP 

VIVV5I  £3,066  (9  declared} 

IB  12-002  JaE Bib fG  Pfl  5 hatad  8-10-0 J Stack 

2131  -45834  Patngala  Jack  (K)  (CQ  J Bory  6-10-0  P Botorb  (Q  * 

3R  00-000  Craia TM  Boeder  (32)  (D)  0 Kckods  4-9-5  Ate  tout* 

4(1)  IHOm  GaraUM  (4)  p)  N Tokfcr  4-5-11 P Fndarids  (7) 

5|E)  30KHJ  King  Of  Stm  (17)  (CD)  fiAtai  6-8-10  G DaSaU 

■17)  00510  laadhig  Prims  ft  JW  KteLFWM  6-5-10  0 Min* 

TB  0QOQQ  akAEta(nHCn)UPswtfl&-B-4 swm 

IB  33030  toady  Tata  (to  toss  Item  4^3 J Oral 

•ft  05000  Lord  teaefcxs  (266)  0 tan  4-7-10 J BraakB  (5) 

MUta  3-i  Goott.  7-2  to  ftfc.  11-2  Ptocaptie  Ja*.  (tas  Tte  Bata.  0-1 
Laadog  Ptroea;  10-1  taog  01  Snr,  feaOj  T-*v. 


A aatqrranyard  handicap 

‘VaVWIm  2f  192yds  £3,368  (6  declared) 

IB  404101  Bataan 0to  URL  Pam  5-0-13 ■ baudy* 

IQ  Amo  Dpatodan  1*5  UteKfcy  6-9-11 A CUhm 

3(4  62000  OrdataaolZH)  PQE  Aten  4-0-8 5 Dnmo 

4ft  312 50  Kan  Batten  (ON 7-6-2 T Hfent 

59  05C£  Gold  Data  WojtTtoltoi  7-7-11 G Barton 

601  52003  Stoa  And  Dam  09)  E Wtows  4-7-10  P Mta  A 

BBtflag:  5-4  Uta.  5-1  Geld  Oeara.  13-2  Opta.  Keep  Bang,  teg  4nd  tece. 
8-1  (MM. 


A AACfWSSHU.  LIMITED  STAKES 3YD 

“hW Wlm  £3,355  (5  declared) 

1ft  31  ZamU9anmuitasv%0-O SOnm 

2W  4321  tort  tay  (14)  A Bate  6-11 J «tamr 

39  331-  Ban:  Hantgoneria  p<4)  (p)  um  L Pmad  9-11  . J Cam! 

4(1)  52150  fedtafttoPBa' MtescM  6-6 G DEtaU 

Sft  0142-0  BgU  Isoa  (M)  B Hatny  6-B H Omw 

Buttog:  2-1  Boa’s  Ruby.  7-2ZtaUfc  H«top.*-i  HBNTuna.5-1  tew 
IfcrtBtaila. 


A 4 ATOUPtWriJUPE  STAKES  3Y0 

Ob  I Wlm  2f £17,610  (8  declared) 


<0a  I Wlm  2f £17, 61 0(8  declared)  | BBC2| 

»ft  605  Dwta pflBHfce-S HID  n 

3BB&  50-1  taUtom(GS)JlM4n»-8 ..into  7B 

3B3ft  0 toytaojtoOTRCWtoiW J DeM  7S 

3MB)  00205  LutaQnc nan B-6 B tank*  as 

905  9 61  Mtf  bate  pan  Rotten  08 T SpnU  M 

305(41  71  MnUwd(2n)Bitauy8-B Fiflto  wso 

307(1)  i-  Prim 038) Dltar6-tr K Data  64 

308 p)  o?4n  tota (tot Cuato W Dournn. 

Baton  9-4  UoHmI,  T1-4  Mn.  9-2  OwtDncar.  7-1  Lycfe.  Wan  Camsot,  101  Dntt  16-1  Katonto 
niMllwr  HwiMiml  l iiiirpnia tel  tanh rtirt  IntfialiTit iwitwhiii lit  titi lamwiji.iaiiniia  undi 
taesaaitekwpt  60ta  in  Octtw.  batovltonsliliyatt  LyctaWomi  wltai  7n  ntirlatoi  1A)0 


BREWERY  TRADERS  90IH  ANNIVERSARY  

VW  HANDICAP  HURDLE  coutst 

2m  £2^40  (7  declared) 

VWI  tta  MB  Ha  (1U«9  C MHM  S*g  Jdeys 

70*  Vmm  taWlW  Otae  5-11-5 

671522  Alto*  IB  N ft  31  M h 

wauo  SSte*rtan(ra(B) «utai#*-«w  w j uwta  DBdd>aai 

022F3CbMtcMan 0ftHte«*6-l0-? 0 Stem* 

»-!  fer  » fe.  ADOW  Dtt  Ql  4-1  CMagans  KnoU.  5- 1 CWst  te. 
r-i  taw  am.  20-1  tew  not 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


w Runs  % im(S  Tawg  13  tea  < tewta 

34  220  155  - KLEC  NCHp»  33  131  25l2  -081 

31  ™ 07  DStataoa  3)  £b  235  +9S6 

S IS  :3s  Bn  1:0  iu 

26  IS  166  -3Si»  but  12  Si  235  +13.13 

24  IS  16  -3368  BLh  9 50  185  +1637 

20  119  16.B  +747  BJHaattom  B 54  14B  -3060 


Newton  Abbot  (N.H.) 


Uttoxeter  (N.H.) 


6.55  UrCtafettep*!  Palace  Of  SoM 

725  femes  Pfe]  Anfeiraatt 

735  Wlfbertoy  Haver  So  Blue 

825  WOhlmpaally  BrigmarSbada 

a 55  RyfenRodt  Motphena 

LefHiavtecl  oval  d 1%  nflas. 

Gotogr&od  * Denotes  (Ankers. 

Loi«  iSstaoca  tratoBais;  625  Sapprtie  Son,  P Ctote.  Sussex. 

200  mhs. 

Sevan  day  «rtam  Niae. 

Bfiekered  lkst  Ume:  7.55  BbCn  OuCust,  NetaaL  Our  Eddte. 
Routes  in  brackets  afisr  horse’s  name  denote  days  3trc6  last  outug. 


TDNTPALET 

B.2S  TanWJar 

6.55 

UrCbnsfie  (nb) 

725 

femes  Pigg 

7JS& 

mtbertray 

825 

WBbimpraWy 

6.55 

Rytbm  Rock 

5 EFF51?  Bmgaea  Lady (9)  OGanAi  7-103  B Dmnta 

• 44U432  Itand  Wanto  0R  (BF)  LOBS-to-0 C umaByn 

Baton  1 W Atanae.  4-1  to  Bbwb.  teoean  Uftr.  02fenn  Rge.  7-1  On  I 
Ujta  lb  Deito  Warn. 


. 


I1™ 

' Ti(T»Cuf:lV  U KS  j ML 

. . - +.--J  n,. ■ !HH';i.f:i Ml:'.'! 


2m  5M  10yds  £6,288  (4  declared) 

1 111733  UM (to toaYVHtas  10-11-13  aWHmm 

a tmi  PMto^»ataanmHHwtosn0i&-9..iiA i mrejfed 

3 227143  FtotaPtaf«9(ai|6EBttol9-10^ A P Hcfey 

4 11-44(4  Ato»tatotaCMJICT*ta*«»>**”-'7U-U * Ttantaw 

Motet  04M*rttadj.  fr-£  Wteoftm.  7-2  UctoA  02  Afc  Gaaqa. 


Q A A FLORIDA  NOVICES’  0H«E 

Oe*  U2m  1 10yds  £2,637  p declared) 

, 43Z0tf  HMtamtelWMt- * r m^Caf* 

a PWPP  Eaton HiaiWlir(toR6ta6-11-0 --*$*% 

! Mssiltataft-mstaiT-ii-O- toEWmm 

4 1-01  tol—lnn pi)(C?Htai7-1 1-4) ,„  J tatf 

5 15M0  ReeatoWtori6>WPWtef«  ^ " TSS 

I (T043  Bto«BJiytlDAtttte011-O— — — —.Benia* 

? « Cto®tdi«-i(toTBM9a0T0G LtoiW 

a m p^h.  Mack  no)  Ptodiens  7-10-9 ■ AhM 

B FPP-a  Swan  RyardDH  tew  7-109 » » "dBE  ID 

Wta9-1  HWtakW.  4-1  tort  T^.  Rac.  Ittai.  7-1  tato  Jny.SMM, 

FiMVHfeG  W-1 0*te&lt 


m r»  A A FWAL  HJMG  HANDICAP  HURDLE 
3 QB^Kl2mll£1,972  (4  declared) 

3 1 » SSSo  * ■ mR 

R z 044igi  towfcKEtaiWBtefle-n-a r J ^ 

S 3 mm  mg' 

8 4 -45323  ItaEltor (21) (mute* 5-100  — ■ tato 

w^^ii^W5-g6ta0((tato^tlteEaulg.T--2O>tastert 


■Sil.-MIJ 

mam 


A ^jCEBFEOUTIYFINANIRAL  COLLECTIONS  MAHWI  STAKES  2Y0 

6f  £4.542  (9  declared) 

Hum  Areawmmw  S Da>  00 RMan  — 

6020  2 An»fflto{M}flf«mi0O  LDetoriE® 

wa  06  Bta^rfaaeateqnanM K Fata  88 

BMW  canam Utanan 04  — T flgtan  — 

605(9  taWtoBSeJDwlDpM 6 Mk  - 

MCI  StataafDtaPDta»tanW) : J tola  — 

8B70  tof»AfeW09 ■ J Otar  — 

WO  SaU Spkrit J JeAnS-?  . — R Ftranto  (5)  — 

WR  squcattogtolkCEtflMiS-S I Doyk  — 

H^0i  Anaosn.  04  9sdM  fflttatt.  4-1  Mbn  Unto.  101  Oran.  101  Sweetagta.  20i  tec 

FQSH  GODC - Airnta  ShMdpta  H ntaae  on  ta4  a toamada  (54.  Gdtalw  ia»*.  0*4*9  amw 


rmh  guk  - AnaBta  Stand  awry  0 mtae  on  tak  a tanam  (51.  aWnitoH  mrsi.  bdm  stink 
«4en  tail  st«R  teal  by  SronJWnl  B«*  Gtyto  Haw  aaatodfeadto  Man  6Wo(9. 13  (attid  ftn»  Wey  » 
LjogteISLGd 


CARUNfiPREWBI  NOVICE  CHASE 

2m  5f  £3,469  {7  declared) 

IV 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 

-total  MIX  ES“ 

Itetata  HU 

APfeCay  31  ia  *6  RGFnat 

DBAMta-  3 IS  306  37)6  BHuamta 

HAHWtod » 137  «■«  UBdfe 

as  81  -H1J7  B4BNW 


Results 


GOODWOOD 

slyO  Dita  V,  ww  lUMto  T Quinn 
(13-?);  Z,  saU  (IT-10  lav);  3,  Star  b- 
w).  (11-6).  4 ran.  Nk,  6.  (P  Col.)  Tom 
Cfija  Dual  F:  SZSO.  CSF:  E12A0. 

SU40  (TOi  1,  CMTABI  COUMB,  J Reid 
(9-2):  2,  ZB4n  (8-1):  3,  Jmt  took  (11-4 
tairl.  7 ran  SUM. 4.  (PChappla-Hyarn)  Tote: 
C6JO;  atm  ESLSg.  Dual  F:  C2O60.  CSF: 
06.12.  TricBStE73J4.NR:Assuina,PBpita. 
3.10  (Bill  1 . DOJOCMCn,  T Quinn  (E*aiw 
lav):*,  teayH  102):  * TaaM  (5-t).  8 
ran.  & 7.  (P  Cole)  Tote:  fi-fla  CULL.  CJjBO. 
Dual  F;  tUft  CSF:  S3J6.  NR  Fton’e  Pat 
auaocimsqe  1,  fiRAPHSHOT,  J Rekitvi 

tBMZ.  tataDB  am  (10-1);  *,  Stajyta 
(0471.  6 ran.  ZK.  1.  (L  Cumanll  Tottt  C&flO: 
n £0.  tA.70.  Oual  F:  C1&SO.  CSF:  OZJB. 
4.18  dto  1,  QOLD  SPATS,  J Raw 
(100-30  fav);  a,  siwnt  Gi.iftoi  no-il:  a. 


Batov  M ttopta  7-2  CanpHaU  MjBflack.0f  FiWlIOI  teran. 
OuitaKnU>L101Cindai3aW6atateian6tlltaiiW 


LADY,  M Fenton  (9-1):  2,  IMa  (1D-1|.  3, 
if  — (1011.01  law  uaytfTlvn  Lake.  14 
ran.  1. 4.  (B  Rcthwenj  Tote:  E0BO:  E240. 
ES7-B0.  C440.  Dual  F:  C271Q.  Trio:  C16C3a 
C3F!  £5998.  TrtcMt  GBE4  JS. 

MS(1»  1<KS«U>  1,  JACKTHS  UAO,  R 
Branch  (11-4lavl:  *,  Mtete  StanteM  (02):  3, 
Mali  Pra ratal  (7-2).  g ran  A 1.  (J  Hetta- 
«on)  Tote:  £240;  Cl. 70.  £3.60.  Cl. BO.  Dual  F: 
C15S0.  Trio:  £17.40.  CSF:  £15.73.  Trtcaac 
£4046. 

Suita  if8omtapi,sTB»Mao,w 
Ryan  (6-4  tev);  *,  tan  Cara  ttag  (6-2h  3, 
Bjpataa  (2D-U  9 ran.  33t  sh  hd.  (Mrs  J 
Ramadan)  Tote:  CMft  Cl  ,3a  £1.10.  WjBQ. 
Dual  F;  CM0.  CSK  D.71.  Trtcatt  B1.1R 
Ml  (Tf  fOOyta  1.  RAAHA,  G Carter 
(01):  a,  WMMflMHrit  P-1)J  S,  Bound  Batata 
(0-1).  1-3  lav  Shawm.  E ran  Ut,  4.  (R  Arm- 
strong) tote:  DBJJft  Cl  JO,  C4.0D.  Dual  F: 
£43^0.  CSF:  E7S.06.  Wt  Party  Romance. 

vancnteo. 

uo  CM)t  1,  » MAlJUf.  Alex  G reave* 
(0T):  sc,  Tadao(T3-6  lav):  3,  Dm*  (01 ). 

5 ran.  i,  Ut  (0  tottataj  Ttfw  sa«y.  E2J0, 
£1-37.  Dual  F:  £250  CSF;  C7J55. 


Trainer  watch 


Ham*  twits ** tort  nai^ to  * taday^ -■ ***** SM 

W tew  * ItodSt  aSaOw.  toss c SundM to D BasscO. fee  OUk 

*5  mn  71:9  .»«  Qswsj  Us C lijtol  to  U3  A HpBrt  7.10 SpvUnj]  3ucK  D SherWHd O N 

48  169  284  +3068  A^'wnhmCJaras»lECaBta810ABtatW6iCli.P7»«***lDB 

22  237  633  >05.12  ^ 

9 40  22i  ^.f9  wwtaai‘BJsni«ttii(heai.PBeonaBP»B«g 

B«m  3U4  y^Ka^^wcnvAEitasiisPUtetottatemwfedaBP 
*g3j  teta525^By(ta.MSte^BtaPl«ta 


736  -4467 
292  *5422 
160  -2173 
207  *315 
154  -17.18 
34fi  *3.73 


1 anas  1 1 aaa  1 laitatt* 
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Soccer 


Venables 
in  court 
over  loan 

TERRY  VENABLES,  I man  ruling.  Er 
the  Portsmouth  chair-  wanted  by  Monact 
man.  is  being  taken  to  l while  Milan  often 
court  by  a former  di-  other  two-year  dea 


Terry  venables. 
the  Portsmouth  chair- 
man. is  being  taken  to 
court  by  a former  di- 
rector Terry  Brady  over  the 
repayment  of  a £150,000  loan  he 
made  to  the  Fratton  Park  club. 

Brady,  a millionaire  printer, 
left  the  board  in  October  after 
clashing  with  Martin  Gregory,  j 
then  the  managing  director, 
over  money  being  made  avail- 
able to  the  manager  Terry  Fen- 
wick for  new  sign  mgs. 

He  was  a director  for  only 
eight  months  after  providing 
an  interest-free  loan  of 
£500,000  to  help  buy  Martin 
Allen  from  West  Ham.  Now 
Brady,  father  of  Birmingham 
City's  managing  director  Kar- 
ren.  is  demanding  that 
£150.000  be  paid  back,  money 
be  claims  be  is  owed. 

However,  the  club  bought  by 
Venables,  the  former  England 
coach,  for  £1  in  February,  are 
fighting  the  writ,  saying  the 
money  was  not  a loan  but  an 
investment  to  buy  shares. 

Portsmouth's  solicitor  Nick 
Trainer  claims  no  shares 
were  issued  to  Brady  because 
the  club  were  unsure  how 
much  he  was  prepared  to  in- 
vest. but  added  that  he  can 
have  whatever  shares  he  has 
paid  for.  "If  Mr  Brady  wants 
his  money  then  he  would 
have  to  sell  his  shares.  We 
don't  just  give  the  money 
back  to  him."  he  said. 

Derby  yesterday  added  to 
the  influx  of  Italian  players 
into  the  Premiership  by  sign- 
ing Stefano  Eranio.  the  30- 
year-old  Milan  wing-back,  on 
a free  transfer  under  the  Bos- 


Waddle  bows  out 
on  free  transfer 


CHRIS  WADDLE  will 
not  be  part  of  Sunder- 
land's attempt  to  re- 
gain tbelr  Premiership 
statos  next  season.  The 
dab’s  manager  Peter  Reid 
has  told  the  former  Eng- 
land winger  that  his  con- 
tract. which  runs  out  next 
month,  will  not  be 
renewed. 

Waddle.  36.  joined  Sun- 
derland from  Bradford  in 
March  in  a £75.000  deal.  He 
played  seven  games  for  the 
club  bat  was  unable  to  pre- 
vent them  being  relegated 
to  the  First  Division,  along 
with  their  north-east  rivals 
Middlesbrough,  and  Not- 
tingham Forest. 

Waddle  did  achieve  his 
lifetime  ambition  of  play- 
ing for  tbe  club  he  sup- 
ported as  a boy,  however, 
and  marked  the  last  com- 
petitive match  at  Roker 
Park  before  the  move  to  a : 
new  stadium  with  a goal  lu 
the  3-1  win  against 
Everton. 


Waddle,  available  on  a 
free  transfer,  said:  “I  had 
an  idea  this  might  happen, 
so  I didn’t  build  up  my 
hopes." 

Newcastle  United  seem  to 
have  beaten  off  Liverpool 
in  the  race  to  sign  Crewe 
Alexandra's  sought-after 
midfielder  Danny  Murphy. 

Murphy.  20,  is  expected 
to  play  in  Sunday's  Second 
Division  play-off  final  at 
Wembley,  then  sign  for 
Newcastle  on  Monday  for  a 
fee  of  £1.5  million.  He  will 
become  Kenny  Dalglish’s 
sixth  signing  in  the  past 
two  months. 

George  Graham,  the 
Leeds  manager,  is  to  spend 
around  £2  million  on  one  of 
Europe's  most  coveted  ris- 
ing stare  Jimmy  Floyd  Has- 
selbaink.  the  Boavista 
striker  — raising  doubts 
over  the  future  oflan  Rush. 

Tbe  Surinamese-Dutch 
player  has  rejected  offers 
Grom  clubs  in  Italy  and 
Spain. 


McCarthy’s  men  need  heavy 
victory  over  makeweights 


Charles  Stuart  In  Dublin 

THE  REPUBLIC  of  Ireland 
can  ease  their  way  back 
into  contention  for  the  1998 
World  Cup  finals  with  a com- 
prehensive victory  over 
Liechtenstein  at  Lausdowne 
Road  tonight. 

Victory  by  a three-goal 
margin  would  see  Mick  Mc- 
Carthy’s. team  leapfrogging 
both  Macedonia  and  Lithua- 
nia into  second  place  behind 
the  runaway  Group  Eight 
leaders  Romania. 

After  a disappointing  goal- 
less draw  with  Iceland  in 
Dublin  In  November,  the 
Irish  suffered  further  set- 
backs when  losing  3-2  in  Mac- 
edonia and  then  1-0  in  Roma- 
nia Inst  month. 

•This  is  a game  we  simply 
must  win.”  said  McCarthy. 
"Liechtenstein  will  obviously 
defend  in  numbers  so  we  will 
set  about  it  in  a positive  man- 
ner and  go  for  the  early  goaL" 
McCarthy  will  not  name  his 
side  until  an  hour  before 


kick-off  and  hopes  Liverpool's 
winger  Mark  Kennedy  and 
the  Watford  striker  David 
Connolly  make  the  starting 
line-up. 

Both  came  through  a tough 
training  session  yesterday 
but  McCarthy  is  waiting  to 
see  if  there  is  any  reaction  to 
respective  groin  and  thigh 
problems. 

Two  enforced  changes  see 
tbe  return  of  Blackburn's 
reserve  goalkeeper  Shay 
Given  and  his  club-mate  Jeff 
Kenna  as  .Man  Kelly  and  De- 
nis Irwin  are  injured. 

The  Irish  should  at  least  i 
repeat  their  5-0  win  in  Es- 
chen  last  August.  Mario 
Frick,  who  plays  his  football 
for  the  Swiss  club  Basie,  is  , 
the  only  professional  in 
Liechtenstein’s  ranks.  They 

have  scored  two  goals  and 

conceded  30  In  their  sis  quali- 
fiers so  far. 

REP  OF  IRELAND  IpfOtWBIO.I  [4-S-ll- 
G!«cn.  Kenna  '.oath  BiackQurni. 
Cunningham  (Wimbleoon).  Mart* 
iLooes)  Staunton  Asran  Villa),  a Kafty 
IL'ioo-,1. Houghton  I As  for:  Villa),  Keane 
Mj.ic-il'swi  Ui.  Townsend  lAsan  vuiai. 
KrnmctfyiLit'trpooO.  CounaBf  [WaOoidl 
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EUROPE’S  NO.  1 STAYS  ON  THE  JACKPOT  TRAIL 


man  ruling.  Eranio  was 
wanted  by  Monaco  and  Porto 
while  Milan  offered  him  an- 
other two-year  deal  but  he  has 
agreed  to  a three-year  con- 
tract at  Derby. 

The  club's  manager  Jim 
Smith  said  the  Italian  inter- 
national had  made  his  deci- 
sion after  a visit  to  Derby: 
"He  liked  what  he  saw,  the 
new  stadium  and  the  poten- 
tial. I think  it  was  the  honesty 
of  the  club  that  sold  It  to  him. 
We  have  signed  one  of  the 
best  wing-backs  in  Europe.'1 

The  career  of  Stephane 
Paille,  a former  French  foot- 
baller of  the  year,  is  in  jeopar- 
dy after  Hearts  yesterday  ter- 
minated his  contract  when  he 
became  the  first  player  to 
test  positive  for  a prohibited 
drug  in  almost  a decade  of 
random  sampling  by  the  Scot- 
tish FA 

The  striker  was  found  to 
have  taken  Dinintel  before  the 
Premier  Division  game  against 
Kilmarnock  at  Rugby  Park  last 
month.  He  claimed  It  was  to 
counter  a weight  problem  but 
the  SFA  found  him  guilty  and 
imposed  a four-month  ban  to 
begin  on  July  19. 

Paul  Ince.  the  England  mid- 
fielder. returns  from  suspen- 
sion tonight  for  Intemazion- 
ale  against  the  German  club 
Srhalke.  who  take  a 1-0  lead 
into  the  Uefa  Cup  final  second 
leg  in  Milan. 

The  FA  Cup  winners  Chel- 
sea scored  a 3-1  win  over 
South  China  in  Hong  Kong 
with  two  goals  from  Gianluca 
Vialli  and  one  by  Roberto  Di 
Matteo. 


Aston  Villa 

Birm.  City 

Blackburn 

Bolton 

Brentford 

Burnley 

Chelsea 


Even  on  05 

Hudd.  Town  32 


06 

IpsuncM  Town 

19 

Sheffield  United  15 

11 

Leeds  united 

03 

Sheffield  Wed. 

14 

34 

Leicester  City 

35 

Southampton 

20 

21 

Liverpool 

04 

Stoke  City 

30 

36 

Man.  City 

02 

Sunderland 

27 

24 

Man.  United 

01 

Tottenham  Hot 

07 

31 

Middlesbrough 

23 

West  Ham 

12 

OS 

MlllwaJi 

29 

WlmDtedon 

28 

17 

Newcastle  Utd 

16 

Wolves 

37 

28 

Norwich  City 

18 

Celtic 

09 

05 

Nottm  Forest 

13 

Rangers 

10 

32 

OPR 

25 
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Eyes  left . . . fairway  connoisseurs  follow  Montgomerie’s  relentless  progress  against  Costantino  Rocca  after  some  very  early  patting  practice  photograph  frank  baron 

Dawn  raid  nets  Montgomerie  a bundle 


David  Davies  sees  Torrance  and  Rocca 
comprehensively  beaten  by  Montgomerie 


COHN  Montgomerie 
broke  into  The  Buck- : 
inghamsbire  golf 
dub  at  6am  yester- 
day and  returned  home  12 
hours  later  with  the  prospect 
of  winning  a million  dollars. 

His  dawn  raid  netted  him 
an  immediate  $200,000 
(£122,000)  for  winning  the 
European  section  of  the  An- 
dersen Consulting  World 
Championship  of  Golf  and 
qualified  him  for  the  finals,  to 
be  held  at  Scottsville.  Arizona 
in  January.  If.  like  Barry 
Lane  in  1995,  he  emerges  vic- 
torious from  those  matches, 
he  wiU  win  $1,000,000. 

Montgomerie  was  magnifi- 
cent yesterday.  He  beat  Sam 


Rugby  Union 


Torrance  six  and  four  in  the 
morning  and  Costantino 
Rocca  five  and  four  in  the 
afternoon.  As  he  had  beaten 
Jose  Maria  Olazabal  by  two 
and  one  on  Monday  it  meant 
that  he  had  played  a total  of 
44  holes,  in  which  he  had  17 
birdies  and  an  eagle. 

Yesterday  he  played  the 
first  nine  holes  in  31.  five 
under,  in  the  morning,  and  30 
in  the  afternoon,  establishing 
a clear  superiority  and  de- 
moralising his  opponents  in 
both  his  matches. 

Some  of  his  golf  through  the 
green  was  monumentaL  As  he 
said:  "When  you  are  always 
on  the  fairway  and  then  on 
the  green  it  means  you  don't 


give  much  away  and  it  makes 
it  very  hard  for  anyone  to 
beat  yon  in  match  play.” 

But  it  was  what  he  did  after 
reaching  the  green  that 
clinched  matters,  and  that 
was  the  reason  he  had  to 
break  down  barriers  to  get 
into  the  golf  dub  at  dawn. 
Driven  almost  to  despair 
recently  by  his  perceived  put- 
ting failures,  Montgomerie 
phoned  the  Callaway  offices 
at  Leatherhead  on  Monday 
evening  and  asked  them  to 
send  three  identical  Tuttle  2 
putters  to  his  home. 

He  then  went  to  work  on  a 
putting  carpet  to  choose  one 
that  felt  just  right  and,  so 
armed,  set  off  at  520am  for 
work.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
golf  course  there  was  a bar- 
rier across  the  access  road 
but  Montgomerie  climbed  out 
of  his  car  and  removed  it. 


Shortly  afterwards  he  was 
hitting  literally  hundreds  of 
putts,  as  he  practised  for  the 
better  part  of  two  hours. 

“Something  had  to  be 
done,"  he  said  afterwards. 

! ‘Tve  never  worked  as  hard  as 
that  on  any  aspect  of  my 
game.  There  was  only  me  and 
the  greenkeepers  on  the  prop- 
erty and  it  was  drizzling  and 
unpleasant,  but  it  seems  to 
have  paid  off." 

He  went  on:  "That  was  a 
very,  very  good  day's  golf,  f 
was  hitting  It  long  and 
straight  and  I gave  myself  so 
many  chances  that  I couldn't 
miss  all  of  them.” 

He  was  down  only  once  in  I 
all  the  44  holes  he  played,  and 
that  was  when  he  lost  the  1st 
to  Rocca  in  the  afternoon.  His 
response  was  to  birdie  the 
next  two  holes  to  regain  the 
lead  immediately,  and  four 


more  birdies  followed  before 
lie  reached  the  9th  four  up. 

Indeed  the  short  9th.  where 
Montgomerie  hit  a tee  shot  to 
three  feet  and  saw  the  Italian 
bunker  his  own  effort,  was  a 
good  example  of  the  Scot’s 
resolve,  for  Rocca  then  holed 
a 20ft  par  putt.  It  meant  that 
Montgomerie  now  had  a slip 
per)-,  downhill,  left-toright 
putt  to  win  the  hole  and  he  hit 
it  right  into  the  middle. 

Montgomerie  once  de- 
scribed himself  as  a money- 
making machine  and  in  the 
last  two  years  he  has  made 
pots  of  the  stuff.  His  earnings 
in  1996.  including  the  Million 
Dollar  Challenge  in  South  Af- 
rica, where  he  beat  Ernie  Els. 
were  £1.919,651. 

The  previous  year  he 
topped  the  million  mark  in 
Europe  alone  and  be  must 
now  have  a very  good  chance 


of  adding  the  Andorsen  mil- 
lion to  his  account.  The  other 
qualifiers  su  far  an?  Hajiroe 
Mesh  la i from  Japan  and 
Davis  Love  III  frum  the 
United  States,  while  the  Real 
of  the  World  are  due  to  ploy 
their  finals  in  Wisconsin  in 
late  July. 

For  much  of  the  morning  it 
seemed  that  Darren  Clarke 
would  he  Montgomerie's  op- 
ponent m the  final  hut  the  Ul- 
sterman missed  a difficult 
four-footer  on  the  tttth  green 
to  win  against  Rocca  and  the 
match  returned  to  the  ifttfras 
the  first  extra  hole. 

This  time  the  Italian  was 
fortunate  not  to  find  water 
with  his  second  but  chipped 
well  to  eight  feer  whereas 
Clarke,  only  a few  feet  short 
of  the  green,  chipped  far  too 
strongly,  missed  from  12  feet 
and  lost  when  Rocca  holed. 


Wiese  pitched  in  at  Lions  Catt  fights  back  SHE'S?' 


Robert  Armstrong 
in  Durban 

Eastern  province 

yesterday  threw  down 
an  iron-clad  gauntlet  to 
the  Lions  by  naming  the  in- 
timidating Springbok  lock. 
Kobus  Wiese,  in  their  Invita- 
tion XV  for  Saturday's  open- 
ing tour  match  at  Port  Eliza- 
beth. Hennie  Le  Roux,  the 
former  Test  Ely-half,  and  Theo 
Van  Rensburg.  the  experi- 
enced Springbok  full-back, 
are  also  in  a quality  squad 
that  will  stretch  the  Lions. 

With  the  surprise  inclusion 
or  Wiese,  who  was  disciplined 
by  the  South  African  RFU  21 
months  ago  for  punching  Der- 
wyn  Jones  in  an  international 
against  Wales  at  Ellis  Park, 
the  Lions  will  expect  a torrid 
afternoon.  Wiese,  who  is 
6ft  6in  and  18  stone,  was  lined 
a record  50.000  rand  <£8,500) 
and  banned  for  a month  after 
his  assault  put  Jones  out  of 
the  match  with  concussion, 
paving  the  way  for  a comfort- 
able South  African  win. 

It  could  make  for  grisly  ( 
viewing  if  Wiese  mixes  it 
with  the  Lions  forwards,  who  I 


Results 


Soccer 

FRIENDLY  (Hong  Kong)'  South  China  3. 
CtmImj  i. Vial  II  37.  4).  O Matteo  43)  3. 


are  capable  of  returning  the 
compliment  The  Lions  squad 
may  have  agreed  a profes- 
sional code  of  conduct  with 
the  management  but  their  pri- 
ority will  be  to  make  file  un- 
compromising “physical 
statement"  favoured  by  their 
manager  Fran  Cotton. 

No  doubt  the  Lions  captain 
and  lock  Martin  Johnson  will 
recall  the  punch  by  a Trans- 
vaal prop  that  abruptly  ended 
his  interest  In  England’s  1994 
tour  of  South  Africa.  Signifi- 
cantly the  Lions  have  named 
Johnson  and  Scotland’s  Rob 
Wain wright  as  player  repre- 
sentatives on  a new  four-man 
disciplinary  committee  that- 
also  Includes  Cotton  and  the 
chief  coach  Ian  McGeechan. 

‘ "We’ve  set  up  the  disciplin- 
ary committee  after  consult- 
ing the  players  but  we  hope  it 
will  never  be  necessary  to 
meet,"  said  Cotton.  He  added 
that  the  35  players  would  not 
be  subject  to  rigid  regulations 
and  fixed  penalties.  "For 
instance,  there  will  be  no  ban 
on  alcohol  Instead  the  play- 
ers will  be  expected  to  exer- 
cise individual  responsibility 
— we  want  them  to  behave  as 
professional  athletes.”  Disci- 


pline will  also  be  adminis- 
tered by  a more  light-hearted 
players*  "court",  to  be  con- 
vened at  regular  Intervals  by 
the  former  Rugby  League 
wing  John  Bentley. 

According  to  Wain  wright, 
the  Lions  will  not  be  short  of 
potential  leaders  and  decision 
makers  on  the  field.  "When 
you  bring  the  four  home 
countries  together  in  one 
squad,"  he  said,  “you're 
bound  to  have  strong  charac- 
ters. Not  that  we  consider 
ourselves  to  be  different 
countries  any  longer  — we 
are  all  Lions  now." 

Paul  Grayson,  whose  place 
on  the  tour  has  been  put  at 
risk  by  a persistent  groin 
muscle  injury,  took  part  in 
yesterday's  frill  contact  train- 
ing session  at  King's  Park, 
raising  hopes  that  the  manage- 
ment will  not  have  to  call  up  a 
replacement  fly-half  such  as 
Mike  CatL  But  Grayson  has 
been  ruled  out  of  tbe  team  for 
the  Eastern  Province  game 
which  will  be  announced 
today.  So  Ear  the  England 
No.  10  has  been  unable  to  take 
part  in  the  goal-kicking  prac- 
tice sessions  held  by  the 
specialist  coach  Dave  Aldred. 


Hugh  Godwin  in  Cordoba 


TONY  BLAIR  is  not  the 
only  one  being  bullish 
about  a five-year  reign 
at  No.  10.  Mike  Catt,  Eng- 
land’s on  tsi de-half  for  this 
evening's  opening  fixture 
of  their  Argentina  tour  has 
similar  designs. 

The  25-year-old  Bath 
player  made  it  clear  that 
after  a number  of  false 
starts  at  international  level 
he  intends  to  become  a per- 
manent fixture.  A season  of 
highs  and  lows  reached  its 
nadir  when  Catt  was 
dropped  by  Jack  Rowell  I 
after  an  ineffectual  kicking  1 
display  against  Argentina 
at  Twickenham. 

A much  improved  perfor- 
mance in  his  recall  against 
Wales  followed  but  then 
there  was  more  rejection 
from  Fran  Cotton  and  the 
Lions. 

A stirring  run-in  with 
Bath  has  re-affirmed  Catt’s 
belief  in  himself.  Now  he 
must  convince  RoweLL  “I 
had  a bad  game  against  Ar- 
gentina,” Catt  admitted.  "It 
was  a big  blow  to  be 
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Widnes  turn 
to  West  for 
1 new  direction 

c 

£ 

L 

j Paul  Fitzpatrick 

five  years.” 

Rowell  and  his  assistant 
coaches.  Les  Cus worth  and 
Mike  Slemen,  have  studied 
a video  film  of  Cordoba's 
recent  match  against  Bue- 
nos Aires  and  are  expecting 
a formidable  battle  up  front 
from  some  huge  forwards. 

Given  that  Cordoba  were 
beaten  50-15  by  the  Pumas' 
likely  Test  side  in  a prac- 
tice match  last  Wednesday 
defeat  for  England  seems 
unlikely. 

But  Rowell’s  hand  has 
been  forced  by  the  lack  of 
time  to  prepare  and  he  win 
send  ont  what  seems  his 
first-choice  team  at  the 
Chateau  Carreras  Stadium. 

ENGLANDi  J MalllfidAr  (Sbiqi:  J 
SltrlghtlioliM  iBatni.  N OrtMutock 
l Wasps).  P do  QbnvBb  (Bath,  captl  A 
Adobayo  (Bath);  M Catt  (Bain).  K 
Bracken  (Saracens).  R Hardwick 
(Coventry).  P awdiR  (Gloucester).  D 
Owfortti  {Leicester).  N IMnwu  (Bathi. 
* ******  (Balh),  ■ Clarke  (Richmond).  ft 
Jon  kin  a i Harlequins).  C Stiaaeby 
IWaspal.  Replacements:  M MapMoft 
(Gloucester).  II  Aden  (Northampton),  a 
Conwraell  I Wasps).  J Haflott  (Bath).  R 
Cookorlll  l Leicester),  a Dlproan 
I Saracens). 


WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIP  EUROPEAN 
QUALIFIER  iGonhami  Hard  finals)  C 
Montgomerie  iscoij  H S Torrance  iSaaj 
644.  C Rasa  [III  hi  D Clarke  INI)  ai  19th. 
Ftawli  Montpomorin  t*  Rocca  M4 

Tennis 

ATP  ST  POGL.TBM  GPx  Kru  ramufc  Q 
Sctialcr  (Auti  hr  T Johansson  (Swe)  4-4. 
7-6.  7-6.  J Kneslak  (Slovak)  at  A Vomaa 
iffcml  e-O.  7-6:  K Aland  |Mor)  hr  P Baur 
tGeri  6-4.  5-7.  r-5  M Mas  (Chile)  to  A 
Gauderui  III)  6-4  4-6.  6-),  ■ noimr 
iSniQ)  M S Sarfpran  lAr/n)  6 -2.  4-G.  7-6. 
D KrtMty  rSiavnM  W Y KjWniiov  6-3. 
6-5:  H Own?  (Arg)  bt  A Boeech  (Fr)  7-6. 

WORLD  TEAM  CUP  (Duetto!  dorf):  Rod 
Group:  Australis  5.  US  1. 

STRASBOURG  WOWEJCS  OPEN;  Pint 
ram*  H MJbntita  (JajMnl  « M Maleeva 

iBul)  7-5.  3h3.  6-1.  A-a  Sdof  (FT)  H F 
Diaz  Oi-vj  rSoi  7-6  6-0-  M Lude  (Croatia) 
b!  P Beqermv  nSen  6-2.  4-6.  6-3:  A 
Mouresmo  rfi)  hi  S Caere  i.US)  6-2. 6-4:  D 
Randrimtafy  I Madagascar)  bt  N Zvereva 
(Belarus i 6-3.  6-’  Second  iciuudi  J 
Winner  lAul)  bl  K SiudentlNwa  iSkrvak) 
4-6  S-»l  6-4-  SGtal  (Get)  hs  P Hy-Boulala 
(Can)  6-3,  6-2 

Baseball 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE:  Cincinnati  6.  San 
Diego  13:  Montreal  t.  Los  Angeles  1;  New 
Yprli  4.  Cfitot  Ado  3.  CWcjgt,  is.  San  Fran, 
casco  4:  Philadelphia  5.  Houston  8:  Atlanta 
7.  SI  Louts  3 

AMERICAN  LEAGUE:  Anaheim  J.  Seattle 
13. 

Badminton 

8U  BIRMAN  CUP  WORLD  TEAM  CSHB> 
(Glasgow)  Group  2A:  Taipei  3.  Japan  2; 
Germany  3.  Thailand  2 Group  {ft  Malay- 
sia 3.  Holland  2.  Russia  3.  Canada  Z 
Group  *Aj  Poland  4.  tcetand  1:  US  5.  Bul- 
garia 0.  Group  SAi  Belarus  4.  Franca  1: 
Portugal  4,  Belgium  1.  Group  OB:  Ireland 
4.  Spain  1:  Peru  3 Kas.iVh$ian  2.  Otsm 
SAi  Sri  Lamm  J Pakisinn  1:  Slovenia  3, 
Guatemala  2.  Group  OB:  Jamaica  3.  Mau- 
ritius Jh  Israel  3.  South  Africa  2 a«p  si 
Eslarva  5.  Armenia  0.  Greece  5.  Chile  a 

Basketball 

NBA)  Western  Conference  ffcutn  ut0n 
ret,  Houston  U6  Ilhah  lead  series  1-0). 


Cricket 

POUMtATIOM  MMFBiDnee  CUP 

iHyderaoad):  Sri  Lanka  214  (4a j ovens: 
Larsen  3-43.  O'Conrwr  3-14).  New  Zealand 
162  (44.5  overs:  Jayaaurlya  2-21.  a De 
Oliva  2-22.  Dnarmasene  2-28)  Sri  Lanka 
won  by  S2  runs. 

BAM  HOGG  THOPOTi  Canterbury:  Kent 
294-6  (D  P Fulton  116.  J H Baldock  S3). 
MCC  VC's  1S3  in  Scrags  BO:  Masters 
4-201.  Kent  won  by  111  runs,  oala  Minor 
Co  204-6  (A  J Jams)  flOno).  Works  106-5. 
Minor  Co  won  on  faster  scoring  rcua.  Saf- 
fron Walden:  Esses  238-9  (1  N Flanagan 
Sinoj.  Sus&OA  241-6  (R  A Reo  III).  Sussex 
wan  by  lour  wtas. 


Sport  in  brief  [ Boxing 


Cycling 


onto  DTTAUA:  Fourth  stage  (San  Ma- 
rino 10  Arezzo,  150cm):  1.  M Cipolllni  (It) 
Saaco  3flr  57 min  56sec  2.  E Leant  (It)  AKI: 
3.  A Edo  (Sgl  Kef  me  bom  same  time. 
Oiodk  1.  P Tamurv  (Ruaaiaj  Mapei  i2nr 
16mm  3sec:  Z Y Berzin  (Rug)  Batik  at  1 
mc:  3.  R Patito  (111  Saeco  12. 

Ice  Hockey 

NHL:  Statdny  C*i  plly-ufft  Western 
Conference  finals  Detroit  2.  Colorado  1 
l De-troii  lead  series  >ij. 

Real  Tennis 

KTTC  MASTERS  (Ovoan'9):  Hmfc  L Dew- 
char  i Aug)  h u Gooding  (OB)  2-6.  2-6, 
6-3.  S-2.  6-3.  Ptoyorr  tor  thtnt  place:  j 
Mato  (OBJ  U C Bray  (GB)  6-2. 6-3. 


Fixtures 


Tennis 

A wrist  injury  has  forced 
Andre  Agassi’s  withdrawal 
from  the  French  Open  cham- 
pionships which  start  on 
Monday.  He  will  be  replaced 
by  France's  Jerome  GoLmard. 

Steffi  Graf  put  behind  her 
last  week's  6-0,  6-1  defeat  bv 
Amanda  Coetzer.  the  worst  cif 
her  career,  with  an  easy  vic- 
tory over  Patricia  Hy-Boulais 
in  the  second  round  of  the 
Strasbourg  Open  yesterday. 

Cycling 

Mario  Cipollini  took  his  third 
victory  in  the  1997  Giro  d'lta- 
lia  in  yesterday's  156km 
fourth  stage  from  San  Marino 
to  Arezzo.  His  Italian  team- 
mate Gian  Matteo  Fagnini 
was  thrown  out  of  the  race  for 
dangerous  riding  during  the 
sprint  finish.  Russia's  Pavel 
Tonkov  retained  the  overall 
lead  by  lsec  over  his  compa- 
triot Yevgeny  Berzin. 

Basketball 

The  Manchester  Giants  have 
signed  Jim  Brandon,  who 
coached  the  Sheffield  Sharks 
for  the  past  three  years  taking 
them  to  the  Budweiser 
League  and  National  Cup 
double  In  the  first  year  of 
their  existence. 

Equestrianism 

Britain's  Ian  Stark  will  miss 
the  European  Three-Day  Event 
at  Burghley  In  September  due 
to  a leg  Injury  to  his  Olympic 
Partner  Stan  wick  Ghost 


Jones  loses  old-gold  claim 

ONE  of  the  worst  decisions  light-middleweight  final  but 
jf,  amateur  ring  was  the  IOC  has  found  no  evi 
upqeld  by  the  International  dence  to  support  claims  that 
Olympic  Committee  when  it  some  judges  accepted  bribes 
closed  its  inquiry  into  Roy  to  favour  South  Koreans 
Jones  s 1988  Olymple  defeat  in  Jones  went  on  to  will  pro- 
SeThrmUu^!> “*  **“*Brik  fessional  middleweight  and 

w£rSJud*ca  (??in  Mo‘  ^Shtheavyweight  titles, 
rocco,  Uruguay  and  Uganda)  ^ 

were  almost  alone  in  making 
Park  Si  Hun  winner  of  that 


Graeme  west,  sacked  as 
coach  of  Wigan  Warriors 
in  February,  has  resurfaced, 
surprisingly,  at  ailing  Widnes 
Vikings,  the  First  Division's 
bottom  club.  _ 

He  will  take  over  Cram  the 
football  manager  Doug 
Laughton  and  Bernard  Long, 
the  first  team  coach,  both  of 
whom  left  Naughton  Park  by 
"mutual  consent"  yesterday. 

West,  who  has  signed  a two- 
and-a-haif  year  contract, 
agreed  to  Join  Widnes  on  con- 
dition that  he  was  given  a free 
hand  in  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  players. 

His  successful  spell  at 
Wigan  seemed  to  have  left  the 
42-year- old  New  Zealander 
destined  for  a bigger  post 
than  Widnes  and  they  will  be 
delighted  to  have  secured  a 
coach  with  such  impressive 
credentials. 

Graeme  Bradley,  the  Brad- 
ford Buffs  back,  and  Andy 
Northey.  the  St  Helens  utility 
player,  have  been  ordered  to 
appear  before  tomorrow's  dis- 
ciplinary hearing. 

Northey  was  placed  on 
report  during  Saints'  game 
with  London  on  Friday  when 
he  appeared  to  slide  into  Mar- 
tin Offiah  knees  first.  Bradley 
was  put  on  report  for  a high 
tackle  at  Warrington  on 
Sunday. 

Tommy  Martyn.  the  St  Hel- 
ens' stand-off,  will  miss  the 
rest  of  the  season  after  sufTer- 
iUE  ligament  and  cartilage 
damage  to  his  right  knee  dur- 
ing his  debut  for  Ireland 
gainst  France  in  Paris  last 
week. 
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30p  PER  MINUTE  ON  13th  JULY 

CJI  ih,  bid  of  dw  rising  son  „„  .ho  I3<h  July,  ulk  s „,i„„,„ 
or  moor  .,„d  41  .r  y»l]  tml » J0p  p„  „„„„„  ^ wraenlbcI 

wo  nr  soil  n loss,  3-i  ohoogor  for  „|b  voertdiv 

evenings  2nd  all  weekend.  Swottm  RT.  For  derails 
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in  future  winners 
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>RLD  Class 
'Performance,  a 
revolution  in  the 

. funding  and  ad- 

ministration  of  British  sport, 
UkWttlatmched  yesterday  when 
>-'aTmn  St  £9  million  was 
^.Tr-  awarded  to  governing  bodies 
^pwfco  promise  to  improve  their 
V’  -'  international  results. 

- -■;  VTa  CQiiUng  months  another 
- V-f  J3&  million  will  he  awarded  as 

flood  Lottery  money  is 

- i.k.ussd  to  fund  a £40  million-a- 
. f.  gear  programme . 

. 'flalf  of  it  is  aimed  at  boost- 
..^vjayboachingand  other  grass- 
' .^4-rcots  devdopmenL  The  other 
-'ll  '.-fialfwlll- be  used  to  create  a 
‘^jjbolfrom  which  4,500  young 
r .j^compentoa  win  be  able  to 
_ ir  a*dm  up  to  £28,000  a year  to 
Sanest  their  training,  travel  ex- 
jrc^pases  and  education  costs. 
JJFbQ  average  award  is  ex- 
r^pededto  be  nearer  £15.000. 


The  Sports  Council's  new 
scheme  also  orders  governing 
wKUes  to  estimate  how  much 
their  athletes  will  improve. 
The  Amateur  Rowing  Associ- 
ation. foe  example,  forecasts 
five  medals  at  the  2004  Olym- 
pics, two  for  its  women  and 
three  for  its  men. 

Howard  Wells,  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  UK  Sports  Council, 
described  the  new  system  as  a 
“sea-change  In  the  way  sport 
is  both  administered  and 
funded”. 

“The  road  to  Olympic 
international  success  beyond 
Is  under  construction  we 
are  present  to  unveil  its  foun- 
dations,'’ he  added. 

The  initiative  was  first  an- 
nounced last  November,  in 
the  prolonged  wake  of  Brit- 
ain’s disappointing  Olympic 
performance  at  Atlanta  and 
the  allegedly  poor  facilities 
and  lack  of  coaching  and 
equipment  that  had  contrib- 
uted to  it 
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JUNctics 

Athletic  Federation 
tAwanfi  £2.6  million,  including 
: JH:17  miffion  for  competttors. 

AtaK  To  move  to  third  place  in 
■ world  team  rankings,  from  pres- 
fourth  place,  by  2003. 

imM1 

Aff  Sngtend  Netball  Association 
Bmardt  £103,000,  all  for  ap- 
pointment of  new  performance 
effractor  and  support  staff. 
Atad'Ta  win  the  2003  World 
Championships  (building  on  a 
projected  3rd  place  in  1999) 

-ftowrlng. 

AmatstK  Rowing  Association 
.-  Award:  £1-86  million,  including 
..  £j524«00Q  for  competitors. 

AM;  f fw  medals  (three  men, 
pad^omir^  in  2004  Olympics, 
Paralympics 
. Brtt&tParafympIc  Association 
£135,480  (over  four 


AtoB  To  devriop  long- term  per- 
formance plans  under  a new 
. technical  director. 


Hockey 

English  Hockey  Association 
Award:  £1.66  million,  including 
£581,000  for  players. 

Alms  None  specified. 

Swimming 

Amateur  Swimming  Federation 
Award:  £2  million.  Including 
£653,000  for  competitors. 

Ainu  To  move  up  to  sixth  place 
— from  present  14th  — in 
Olympic  ranking  by  the  2004 
Games,  with  16  finalists  and 
eight  medals. 

Team  management 

Commonwealth  Games  Councd 
for  England 

Award:  To  be  confirmed.  To 
be  used  for  acclimatisation  and 
organisation  to  prepare  for  next 
year's  Commonwealth  Games 
in  Kuala  Lumpur. 

Ainu  To  win  40  gold,  51  sliver 
and  53  bronze  medals  at  the 
Games  — a total  increase  of  20 
medals  over  England's  1994’s 
performance. 


Through  its  “subsistence” 
component  the  system  is  also 
Aimed  at  ending  the  hand-to- 
mouth  existence  of  those  ath- 
letes and  freeing  them  to  de- 
vote more  time  and  effort  to 
training  and  preparation. 

Its  ethos  could  be  summed 
up  in  one  of  Wells'  phrases: 
“Whilst  taking  part  matters, 
so  does  winning." 

He  added:  “Sporting  suc- 
cess can  never  be  the  divine 
right  of  any  nation  or  individ- 
ual, however  grand  the  em- 
pire of  which  they  may  once 
have  been  lord  and  master.  It 
is  about  hard  work,  commit- 
ment and  using  the  best 
coaching  and  support  ser- 
vices you  can  provide. 

"Previously  some  of  our 
more  precocious  sporting  tal- 
ents may  have  been  deflected 
from  a single-minded  deter- 
mination to  succeed  because 
of  the  impact  and  cost  of  their 
sporting  career  on  other 
areas  of  their  lives. 

“The  new  programme  will 
release  our  best  sporting  tal- 
ents from  the  daily  grind  and 
enable  them  to  realise  their 
fUU  potential  by  training  with 
the  kind  of  thoroughness  and 
Intensity  that  it  nowadays 
takes  to  become  a champion.' 

It  Is  also  certain  to  act  as  a 
catalyst  to  the  professional- 
isation  of  the  administration 
of  all  sports  and  the  demise  of 
"jobs  for  the  boys  in  blazers”, 
as  one  administrator  put  it. 

The  British  Athletic  Feder- 
ation has  already  been  told  by 
the  sports  councils  to  sort  out 
bureaucratic  in-fighting  be- 
fore it  can  be  sure  of  long- 
term cash  support  . 

Yet  fh«»  rhanroK  of  the  plan 
having  an  immediate  impact 
on  British  performances  in- 
ternationally were  played 
down.  Trevor  Brooking, 
chairman  of  the  awards 
panel  Said:  “I  think  you 

say  that  by  the  2000  Olympics 
our  competitors  should  have 
every  chance  to  do  their  best 
without  worrying  about  other 
things,  but  hopefully  by  2004  a 
new  generation  will  have  ben- 
efited from  improved  coach- 
ing from  an  earlier  age." 


Athletics  ‘proves  its  integrity’ 


Duncan  Macfeqr 


British  athletics 

heaved  a sigh  of  relief 
lnt  3d8ht  after  becom- 
ing the  largest  winner  in 
the  National  Lottery  wind- 
fall, -The  British  Athletic 
Federation  received  £2.6 
ndStoti  despite  earlier  warn- 
tags  that  ftmding  might  be 
Wtibhekl  lfthe  sport  did  not 
getttseir  6*  order. 

>*rihL-  award  underlines 
timteiegHty  of  the  Federa- 
something  many 
people  had  questioned  in 


the  last  12  months.’*  said 
Malcolm  Arnold,  architect 
of  the  BAF  proposal. 

“We  have  produced  good 
results  with  poor  resources 
In  the  past,”  he  added. 
“Now  we  have  the  wings, 
hopefully  we  can  fly.” 

The  BAF  has  formed  a 
new  company.  Perfor- 
mance Services  Ltd.  to  ad- 
minister the  money.  It  will 
be  headed  by  David  Moor- 
croft,  the  former  world 
5,000  metres  record  holder, 
and  its  board  of  directors 
will  Include  Mary  Peters, 
the  1972  Olympic  pentath- 


lon champion.  Their  first 
meeting  will  be  on  June  4. 
when  high  on  the  agenda 
will  be  the  appointment  of 
four  performance  coaches 
to  oversee  the  elite  end  of 
the  sport  and  six  territorial 
coaches,  three  in  England 
and  one  in  each  of  the 
Celtic  countries. 

They  will  answer  to  Ar- 
nold, who  will  fill  the 
newly  created  post  of  per- 
formance director. 

Nearly  200  athletes  will 
share  is  the  Lottery  pay- 
out by  receiving  direct  fi- 
nancial backing. 


Rivals  in  step  . . . Adam  Hollioake  is  shadowed  by  his  younger  brother  Ben  frankbaron 


Durham  protest  as  rain  wrecks  tour  match 


Australia's  last  fixture 
before  their  opening  Tex- 
aco Trophy  match  against  Eng- 
land at  Headingley  tomorrow 
was  called  off  yesterday  amid 
protests  from  the  Durham 
chairman  Don  Robson  that  the 
abandonment  was  premature. 

Robson  was  angry  when  the 
umpires  George  Sharp  and 
John  Hampshire,  after  con- 
sulting with  the  captains 
Mark  Taylor  and  David  Boon 


and  the  groundsman  Tom 
Flintoff,  made  their  decision 
at  around  10am  following 
heavy  overnight  rain. 

A record  crowd  of  around 
WHO  was  expected  at  the  Riv- 
erside Ground  and  the  former 
Newcastle  manager  Kevin  Kee- 
gan was  present  to  open  the 
new  £2  million  County  Stand. 
Durham  rfaim  thp  cancellation 
may  mean  a ‘‘five-figure"  loss. 
They  had  sold  1,000  tickets  in 


advance  as  well  as  hospitality 
packages  at  £55  a bead. 

*7  cant  believe  that  a deci- 
sion was  taken  so  early,*’  said 
Robson.  “There  was  sorfece 
water  on  the  pitch  this  morn- 
ing but  we  have  the  equipment 
to  deal  with  that  I do  not 
blame  the  umpires  for  this; 
that  is  what  they  are  here  for. 
But  I do  hlame  the  system  and 
T win.  certainly  be  taking  this 
further  with  Lord's." 
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Cricket 

Brothers  in 
arms  on  the 
Waugh  path 


David  Hopps  hears 
the  Hollioake  double 
act  going  into  action 

IF  confidence  and  vitality 
will  settle  the  Texaco  Tro- 
phy series,  then  England 
are  already  overwhelming 
fovourites.  No  England  side 
has  dared  claim  that  when 
playing  Australia  in  the  past 
decade,  but  then  no  England 
side  has  ever  fielded  the  Hol- 
lioake brothers. 

Many  will  be  eager  u>  point 
out  that  Adam  and  Ben  Hol- 
lioake were  born  iu  Mel- 
bourne and  the  only  way  we 
could  find  such  supreme  con- 
fidence was  to  import  some 
from  Australia. 

The  Australians  will  also 
relish  dubbing  them  traitors 
but  Adam,  who  made  his  one- 
day  debut  last  summer,  was 
quick  to  dismiss  the  subject 
on  his  brother's  behalf. 

.“Everything  we  have 
learned  about  cricket  has  de- 
rived from  the  English  sys- 
tem," be  said.  His  father,  a for- 
mer cricketer  for  Victoria, 
would  have  admired  his  pluck. 

Neither  brother  can  be  en- 
tirely confident  of  selection  at 
Headingley  tomorrow  and  it 
is  even  longer  odds  that  both 
will  play  but,  if  England  fail 
to  turn  them  into  Test  cricket- 
ers, they  could  star  in  their 
own  situation  comedy.  Their 
rivalry  is  gaining  a notoriety 
they  are  willing  to  encourage: 
Adam:  "We  used  to  have  a 
Sega  Megadrive  computer 
game  and  that  turned  into 
World  War  Three.  Now  we 
have  graduated  to  die  Hay- 
station  and  the  games  are  bet- 
ter and  the  arguments  louder." 

Ben:  "We  never  finished  a 
game  of  table  tennis  — It  got 
to  19-all  and  the  bats  were 
thrown  down  and  we  accused 
each  other  of  cheating." 

Adam:  “If  we  went  to  the 
toilet  together.  I suppose  we 
would  see  who  could  get  it 
further  up  the  wall." 

They  are  already  resigned 
to  comparisons  with  Austra- 
lia's Waugh  twins:  Adam,  the 
rider,  resembles  Steve  in  that 
he  is  more  openly  combative, 
fiercely  so;  Ben,  like  Mark 
more  naturally  gifted,  also 
possesses  the  younger 
Waugh's  more  placid  air. 

But  the  Hollioakes  have  a 
closer  off-fleld  relationship, 
despite  their  six-year  age  dif- 
ference. Since  their  parents 
returned  to  Australia  four 
years  ago  and  Surrey,  horri- 
fied, enticed  Ben  back  to  Eng- 
land, they  have  shared  a fiat 
in  Wandsworth. 

Steve  and  Mark  prefer  to 
keep  their  distance  and  inter- 
mittently have  to  assure 
everybody  they  are  on  per- 
fectly good  terms. 

Yesterday,  after  England's 


practice  session  finished,  the 
Hollioakes  remained  on  the 
outfield  for  extra  fielding 
practice,  baiting,  encouraging 
and  testing  their  competitive 
edge  against  each  other. 

Adam,  as  Surrey's  captain, 
is  partly  responsible  for  Ben's 
absence  from  the  champion- 
ship side  (he  returned  from  a 
successful  winter  in  Perth 
complaining  that  he  was 
jaded)  but  be  has  no  doubt 
about  his  brother's  ability. 

“If  he  keeps  progressing,  he 
should  {day  for  England,"  he 
said.  “He  has  much  more  tal- 
ent than  me,  as  well  as  huge 
self-belief  and  no  fear  of  foil- 
ing. But  he  can  be  too  laid 
back  and  underestimate 
opponents." 

Adam  is  fiercely  protective 
or  his  brother.  Alan  Wells, 
then  Sussex  captain,  round 
that  out  last  season  when  a 
barbed  comment  towards  Ben 
drew  a fearful  torrent  of 
abuse  from  Adam. 

Adam  claims  a more  con- 
trolled approach  these  days, 
which  as  England  A captain 
he  must,  but  he  is  honest 
about  the  times  his  temper 
gets  the  better  of  him. 

"If  somebody  gets  to  me,  T 
will  do  anything  within  the 
rules  to  wind  them  up  in 
return,  but  I regret  the  times 
when  it  has  affected  my  game. 
Jack  Russell  can  wind  you  up 
in  a really  nice  way  but  you 
get  to  the  point  where  you 
want  to  give  him  a slap.'* 

Ben  looked  across  with 
mild  incredulity'.  His  first 
England  press  conference  had 
been  a doddle.  Big  brother 
had  helped  see  to  that. 
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Revoque  heads  for  The  Curragh,  page  1 3 
Sunderland  set  Waddle  adrift,  page  1 4 
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Montgomerie  speeds  towards  jackpot,  page  14 
Sport  revels  in  Lottery  cash,page15  ? 1 


Sport 


ANFIELD  INSISTS  ON  SURGERY  FOR  McMANAMAN  AND  FOWLER 


Hoddle  begins 
to  lose  patience 


David  Lacey  on  the  England  coach’s 
exasperation  at  losing  two  crucial  Liverpool 
players  from  his  squad  at  short  notice 


Robbie  fowler's 

nose-job  could  cost 
him  a place  in 
Glenn  Hoddle's 
1998  World  Cup 
p]an<j|  always  assuming  Eng- 
land qualify.  Hoddle  warned 
yesterday  that  Liverpool's 
peremptory  decision  to  pull 
both  Fowler  and  Steve 
McManaman  from  the  pres- 
ent squad  could  affect  the  in- 
ternational futures  of  both 
players. 

The  England  coach  is  an- 
noyed with  Anfield  for  Casing 
the  pair's  withdrawal  only 
two  hours  after  he  had  an- 
nounced the  names  for  Satur- 
days friendly  against  South 
Africa  at  Old  Trafford.  the 
World  Cup  qualifier  in  Poland 
a week  later,  and  the  four- 
nation  tournament  in  France, 
by  which  time  the  party  will 
have  been  reduced  to  22. 

Hoddle  feels  that  Liver- 
pool’s manager  Roy  Evans 
should  have  given  him  prior  , 
warning.  He  accepts  that 
McManaman’s  knee  problem 
would  have  made  the  player  a 
doubtful  starter  for  the 
Poland  game,  which  is  clearly 
the  most  important  of  Eng- 
land's summer  fixtures,  but 
feels  that  If  nasal  surgery  to 
relieve  Fowler’s  breathing 
difficulty  was  that  urgent  the 
player  could  have  undergone 
an  operation  during  the 
three-match  suspension 
■which  brought  his  Premier- 
ship season  to  a premature 
conclusion. 

The  England  coach  an- 
nounced his  squad  12  days 
ago  but  after  a depleted  first 
training  session  at  one  of 
Cheshire’s  statelier  homes 


Hoddle  was  still  more  than  a 
little  annoyed  with  what  he 
saw  as  Liverpool's  cavalier  at- 
titude towards  both  himself 
and  the  Football  Association. 

"At  one  o’clock  we  named 
our  squad,"  he  said.  "And  at 
three  o'clock  we  got  a fax 
from  Liverpool  saying  that 
Fowler  and  McManaman 
would  be  unavailable." 

It  is  clear  that  with  Les 
Ferdinand  dropping  out  to 
have  a hernia  operation,  the 
loss  of  Fowler  is  the  one  that 
rankles. 

"We've  know  about  Steve's 
patella  problem,"  Hoddle  ex- 
plained. "He's  had  it  for  a 
while.  But  Robbie's  a difficult : 
one  for  us  to  take. 

"The  operation  could  have 
been  done  when  he  was  sus- 
pended, and  the  feet  that  we  , 
didn't  know  about  It  until  ! 


h 


Fowler . . . breathing  problem 


after  i:d  picked  him  for 
the  squad  has  been  a big 

disappointment " 

Hoddle  said  he  asked  Liver- 
pool why  Fowler  had  not 
undergone  surgery  straight 
away. 

“They  haven't  really  given 
me  a satisfactory  answer. 
Whether  it  is  for  medical 
reasons  or  whether  the  sur- 
geon hasn't  been  available,  I 
really  don't  know." 

Yet  the  England  coach  was 
clear  about  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  Fowler  and 
McManaman  being  unavail- 
able for  the  next  3V4  weeks. 
“It  could  stop  them  playing  in 
the  World  Cup  in  12  months' 
time,"  he  declared.  "When 
one  door  shuts  there’s  art- 
other  opening  for  players 
coming  in.” 

Hoddle  implied  that  Feeder 
and  McManaman  would  have 
improved  their  England  I 
standing  by  insisting  on  , 
reporting  for  duty  with  the  in- 
ternational squad. 

"It's  very  difficult  for 
them,’’  he  said.  “They’re 
caught  between  two  stools. 
But  they  haven't  told  Liver- 
pool they  are  going  to  go  with 
England,  whatever  the  cir- 
cumstances. I regret  that 

"When  I was  a player  there 
were  times  when  I knew  I 
could  have  had  an  operation 
but  I didn't  I played  on  be- 
cause I wanted  to  play  for 
England.’’ 

This  is  not  the  first  time 
there  has  been  friction  be- 
tween England  and  LiverpooL 
There  was  Mark  Wright's  late 
withdrawal  from  Graham 
Taylor’s  squad  for  the  1992 
European  Championship, 
which  the  England  manager 
did  not  learn  about  for  three 
days.  Then,  a year  ago-; 
Fowler  and  McManaman  pub- 
licly dissociated  themselves 
from  the  collective  responsi- 
bility Terry  Venables'  players 


had  assumed  for  an  alleged 
incident  on  the  Cathay  Pa- 
cific flight  home  Aram  Hong 
Kong. 

Liverpool  will  be  making 
no  official  reply  to  Hoddle's 
criticism  rmrtl  Evans  returns 
from  holiday  but  club  offi 
dais  are  known  to  be  ex- 
tremely upset  by  what  they 
regard  as  a personal  attack  on 
their  manager.  They  thought 
Hoddle  was  aware  of  the  situ- 
ation concerning  Fowler  and 
McManaman. 

So,  despite  losing  Gary  Pal- 
lister.  who  has  a long-stand- 
ing back  problem,  Hoddle  stfil 
has  six  Manchester  United 
players  In  his  squad  com- 
pared to  Liverpool's  one,  Ja- 
mie Redknapp.  This  is  be- 
cause Andy  Cole  has  been 
called  up  to  augment  the 
shrinking  cover  for  Alan 
Shearer. 

"Andy  Cole's  got  an  oppor- 
tunity that  Robbie  Fowler 
might  have  had,”  Hoddle 
pointed  out,  unwittingly 

wwalrAnlng  hie  raco 

Cole  feds  that  every  aspect 
of  his  game  has  improved 
recently,  but,  if  England  are 
short  of  goalscorers  next  sum- 
mer and  Fowler  is  fit  and  in 
form,  this  episode  will  be 
remembered  as  nothing  more 
than  an  indignant  point  of 
order.  Fowler  may  be  missing 
out  this  time  but  Cole  has 
missed  too  many  times  al- 
ready to  be  considered  a seri- 
ous alternative. 

The  news  that  a decision  on 
the  fitness  of  Tony  Adams, 
who  will  miss  the  South  Af- 
rica game  to  rest  his  injured 
ankle,  will  be  made  early  next 
week  was  more  ominous  from 
the  point  of  view  of  what  Eng- 
land wifi  be  hoping  to  achieve 
in  Poland.  A draw  in  Katowi- 
ce would  all  but  guarantee 
them  second  place  in  Group 
Two  and  a play-off  at  the  very 
least 


Short  of  options . Hoddle  wears  a worried  look  as  he  joins  training  at  Prestbury  yesterday  photograph:  rosskmnairo 


Jim  White 


Delia’s  strip 
show  could 
be  a recipe 
for  disaster 


AS  an  indicator  of  the 
present  condition  of 
English  football  it  took 
some  beating.  Several  dozen  • 
television  cameras,  a small 
battalion  of  photographers 
and  a sweating  heave  of  repor- 
ters shoe-homed  themselves 
into  a room  in  Mayfair,  there 
at  the  invitation  ofNorwich 
City  Football  Club  for  what 
was  billed  as  an  “important 
announcement”.  Delia  Smith. 
the  cranberry  enthusiast  and 
Norwich  director,  set  the  tone 
as  the  event’s  compere. 

“This  is.”  she  claimed, 
barely  able  to  suppress  the 
quiver  of  excitement  racing 


up  her  throat,  “a  truly  histori- 
cal day  in  the  history  of  our 
football  club”. 

What  could  it  be?  Was  Ruud 
Gullit  contemplating  a new 
managerial  challenge?  Had 
Ms  Smith  tempted  King  Eric 
out  of  retirement  with  the 
promise  of  her  adukl  bean 
brioche  with  red  onion  mar- 
malade? No,  something  more 
historical  even  than  that. 

“It  is  my  great  pleasure,” 
continued  Ms  Smith,  "to  an- 
nounce that  our  main  shirt 
sponsor  for  the  new  season  is 
to  be  Colman's  mustard.  And 
that  our  new  kit  has  been  de- 
signed by  Bruce  Oldfield". 

So  there  we  had  it  Proof 
that  what  happens  offthe 
pitch  is  now  considered  more 
vital  to  our  national  sport’s 
well-being  than  what  happens 
on  it.  In  football  the  clothes 
now  maketh  the  man. 

In  fairness  to  Oldfield,  he 
has  produced  a handsome  kit 
for  the  new  season.  Or  as 
handsome  as  is  possible  when 
dealing  with  the  fluorescent 
tones  favoured  by  City.  The 
outfit  was  unveiled  in  a show 
with  all  the  production  values 
of  Milan  or  Paris.  As  Oasis 
and  Supergrass  battered  out  of 
the  public  address  system,  on 
to  the  catwalk  strutted  male 
models  in  a variety  of  fancy 
casual  wear.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  workers  from  the 
Colman's  factory,  decked  out 
in  ancient  Norwich  kits. 


Then,  with  the  hullabaloo 
button  switched  to  toll  vol- 
ume, out  swanked  the  super- 
model Sarah  Thomas,  her  legs 
longer  even  than  Carlton 
Palmer's,  wearing  the  new  kit 
Fortunately  for  the  hlood 
pressure  of  the  assembled  am- 
bassadors of  the  sporting 
press,  she  did  not  proceed  to 
do  a Ravanelll  with  her  shirt, 
instead  swirling  and  spinning 
to  show  it  to  hill  effect 
“There  is  far  too  much  clut- 
ter on  football  shirts.  ” Oldfield 
said  after  the  show,  perhaps 
thinking  ofUmbro’s  new  Eng- 
land away  kit,  emblazoned 
with  a dizzy  mish-mash  of 
hieroglyphics  which  look  like 
scribbUngs  produced  by  a go- 
rilla attempting  the  quick 
crossword.  "I  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  all  that  muck  and  getaway 
from  the  slimy  look.” 

Darren  Eadie,  Norwich’s 
newly  elevated  England  squad 
member,  however,  looked 
about  as  comfortable  in  his 
new  kit  as  Michael  Howard 
under  assault  from  Ann  Wid- 
decombe — not  because  of  the 
material  but  the  line  of  ques- 
tioning. One  cookery  writer, 
for  instance,  wanted  to  know 
his  favourite  Delia  recipe. 

“Yeah,  well  me  and  the  lads 
like  nothing  better  than  to 
relax  after  a match  over  a cori- 
ander and  warm  goose-liver 
salad.”  he  might  have  saidbut 
did  not  He  just  smfled.  embar- 
rassed. He  did  not  look  much 


happier  when  another  repor- 
ter wanted  to  knowhow  he  felt 
about  wearing  a designer  foot- 
baflshlrt. 

"Well,  I mean,”  he  said,  slip- 
ping into  the  comfort  zone  of 
football-speak.  “Bruce  Old- 
field: you  co  uldn’ t ask  for  any- 
thing better.” 

Meanwhile  Mike 
Walker,  Norwich’s 
manager  and  dapper 
as  ever,  stood  watching  pro- 
ceedings from  the  touchline. 
Had  he,  one  wondered,  been 
given  a new  wardrobe  to  wear 
In  the  dug-out? 

"WelL  I was  hoping  for 
some  nice  evening  stuff  off 
Bruce,"  he  said.  “But,  seri- 
ously, I think  this  event 
proves  the  ambition  of  our 
club.  We  intend  to  go  places.” 
In  which  case  he  should  be 
wary  of  a precedent  which 

suggests  that  wearing  the 

right  gear  alone  is  no  guaran- 
tee of  success  in  football. 

The  only  previous  club  to 
employ  a fashion  guru  to 
spruce  up  their  kit  was  non- 
League  Chelmsford  City.  As 
part  of  their  sponsorship  deal 
with  the  Red  Card  energy 
drink,  they  trotted  out  this 
year  in  smart  shirts  designed 
by  Wayne  Hemingway  of  the 
fashion  boose  Red  or  Dead. 

And  at  the  season’s  end  they 
found  themselves  bottom  of 
the  Dr  Martens  League,  rele- 
gated into  oblivion. 


2f  The  tale  of  the  Bill?  (7) 

23  He  propounded  a creative 
force  with  lumps  of  ice 
attached  (7) 

24  Day  revolutionary  left  a bag 
(7) 

25  See  16 

26  Rose  up  in  a rage  about 
publicity  being  absurd  (12) 


1  Settle  down  — Mummy's 
seen  tt — I’ll  protect  you 
(6,6) 

8 China  gives  audience  to 
Bums' men,  then 
Steinbeck's  (7) 

9 A starting  point  in  divinity, 
with  a HtHe  beard  (7) 

11  Friend  In  love  with  African 
capital  (7) 


12  22  causing  mishap, 
perhaps,  among  little 
children  (3,4) 

13  Nous  sommes  ensemble,  In 
part  (5) 

14  Mutual  objects  of  one  in 
reflection  and  the  king  (4.5) 

1 6,25  Copper  pursuing  rude 
bird  during  walk  takes 
freedom  fighter  food  (9,7) 

19  Lady  without  13  turned 
mother  (5) 


1 One  and  a half  diamonds  in 
the  tyrant  of  11  (3,4) 

2 Slip  road  with  post  (7) 

3 Nothing  about  one  holding  a 
standard — there's  nothing 
like  it  (9) 

4 The  jolly  13?  (5) 

5 Capital  cleaner  for  a 
politician — go  away 
without...  (7) 

6 . . . accidentally  causing 
tears  to  English  trees?  (7) 

7 Skim— one  glass  will  do  — 
sent  out  from  conclave? 

(5.7) 

lO  Unfairly  choose  record  at 
speed,  about  one  a minute 
(12) 

15  Member  in  message  that 
can  be  scaled  (9) 

17  Scale  of  movement  for 
prosperous  piece  of  land  (7) 

18  Revise  with  a wash?  (5,2)' 
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CROSSWORD  SOLUTION 

19  Dance  corrpany  following.  ’ 
customs  (7) 

20  Reid  event  with  pole— talk 

about  it  (7)  •.. 

22  Scene  of  revelry  for 
Scrabble  pUtyers?  (5) 


Solution  tomorrow 


•'  • • • 


• • • . C : 


TUNE  IN  YOUR  TV  FOR  EXCLUSIVE  LIVE  ACTION,  MAY 31st. 


For 


Make  sure  you’ve  tuned  in  your 
TV  for  the  match.  Remember 
you  don’t  need  to  have  your 
video  retuned  to  tune  in  to  5. 
Most  people  simply  need  to 


4# ■ A 


tune- in  their  fifth  button.  If  you 
encounter  any  difficulties  or 
have  any  questions  about 
5,  please  call  us  on 
555  155*, 


i f 


Calls  charged  at  50, p per  mi'uute 


